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The  Chicago  Daily  News  set  a  new  all-time 
high  for  January  daily  average  circulation . . . 


611,439 

...a  gain  of  12,956  over  January,  1955 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Saturday  Triple  Streak  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  January  set  a  new  all-time  record  for 
any  month  in  its  history . . . 

618,699 

...a  gain  of  11,9DD  over  January,  1955. 

The  Mid'West’s  Best  Advertising  Buy  is 
Chicago’s  Growing  Newspaper  ...  the 


SCOTT  Superior  Performance 
PLUS  Utmost  Flexibility 


^J'his  Extra'High  Speed  Press  by  Scott  re' 
cently  installed  at  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  in  Canada,  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
efficiency  and  flexibility  of  Scott  equipment. 

The  installation  consists  of  six  straight  line 
units  with  3'color  plate  cylinders  and  2'color 
couples  with  double  ending  arrangement. 
There  are  four  single  reverse  drives. 

It  also  has  one  pair  of  upper  formers, 
equipped  to  run  a  tabloid  section  over  these 


upper  formers.  This  press  was  also  equipped 
with  four  extra  built'in  color  fountains  and 
a  Scott  3  to  2  double  folder. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  daily,  this  press  also  produces  a  weekly 
tabloid,  simultaneously  with  the  printing  of 
a  full  4'color  comic  tabloid  section. 

The  world'famous  performance  of  Scott 
newspaper  equipment  originates  at  the  de' 
sign  boards,  and  continues  through  every 
stage  of  manufacture. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  .  .  .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC, 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BIGGER 


Plant  investment  in  Baltimore’s  industrial  expansion  for  1955 
amounted  to  $263,378,000,  topping  any  previous  year  by  more  than 
$113,597,000. 

But  listen  to  this !  The  investment  for  the  one  month  of  January,  1956 
was  $241,530,000! 

Such  industrial  activity  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly 
important  consumer  market. 

Growth  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  has  kept  pace.  For  each  of 
these  thirteen  months,  the  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  broke  all 
records  for  each  month.  This  steady  increase  helps  make  possible  the 
advertising  leadership  of  the  Sunpapers. 


Ihe  SUNPAPERS  Op  Baltimore 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 


Combined  daily  circulation  400, S53  . .  . 
Sunday  316,068 


National  Rapraaantativaa:  Crasmar  a  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  San 
Francisco  a  Los  Ansolas;  Scolaro,  Maakar  a  Scott,  Chicago  a  Detroit 
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THE  LARGEST 
SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 
GAIN  IN 
AMERICA! 


The  Long  Island  Sunday  Press 
with  a  circulation  increase  of  57,412  Septem¬ 
ber,  1955-vs-September,  1954  ABC  Publish¬ 
ers  Statements  6  months  average,  shows  the 
greatest  circulation  increase  for  the  entire 
Sunday  field  in  the  nation! 


The  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
is  in  second  place  having  gained  27,441.  No 
other  Sunday  newspaper  gained  as  much  as 
20,000  circulation  in  this  period. 


LONG  ISLAND  SUNDAY  PRESS 


LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS 


ABC  Publishers  Interim  Statement— 4th  Quarter,  1955 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


Picture  Search 

To  THE  Editor;  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  would  appreciate 
your  help  in  a  search  for  his¬ 
torical  photographs  covering 
American  Red  Cross  activities 
before  World  War  I. 

The  Red  Cross  is  celebrating 
its  75th  Anniversary  this  year. 

The  organization  asks  that 
rare  photographs  be  sent  by 
registered  mail,  addressed  to 
Chief  Librarian,  American  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross,  Washington 
13,  D.  C.  Negatives  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable,  if  they  are 
available. 


believe  that  neither  Governor 
Chandler  nor  I,  his  long  tiiiK 
friend  and  confidant,  will  favor 
any  discriminatory  legislatioi 
affecting  newspapers,  but  that 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  be  the 
constant  purpose  here  through- 
out  the  Chandler  administratiog 
to  improve  the  State’s  newi 
facilities  to  the  press  and  to 
lend  the  newspapers  every  poo. 
sible  cooperation. 

G.  M.  Pia)i*r' 

Press  Secretary, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 


Mike  La.nd 

Washington,  D.  C. 


^liort  ^aLed 


Helping  the  Press 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  dailies  carried  a  UP 
story  under  date  of  Feb.  10 
quoting  your  distinguished  pub¬ 
lication  as  accusing  three 
Southern  Governors  of  trying 
to  “gag”  the  press.  The  leading 
paragraph  states  A.  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  de¬ 
nied  the  charge  immediately. 

A  member  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives  introduced 
a  bill  some  two  weeks  ago  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  Ic  tax  on  each  copy 
of  newspapers  having  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  or  more,  but  this 
was  not  an  administration  bill, 
and  Governor  Chandler  has  said 
he  does  not  favor  it,  (E&P, 
Feb.  18,  page  79). 

Governor  Chandler’s  state¬ 
ment  dealing  with  this  bill,  is¬ 
sued  by  me  as  his  press  rep- 
I'esentative,  contained  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  bill  appears  to  me 
to  be  discriminatory  and  it 
might  be’  unconstitutional.” 

As  a  long  time  publisher  of 
Kentucky  newspapers  and  an 
avid  reader  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  it  distresses  me  to  find 
your  magazine  making  an  edi¬ 
torial  statement  which  is  so  far 
afield  in  fact. 

Governor  Chandler  himself 
is  the  publisher  of  a  Kentucky 
weekly  newspaper  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Versailles,  Kentucky. 

I  am  a  past  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  I 
hope  you  will  be  constrained  to 


Four  dollar  bills  have  been 
spread  around  this  week  by 
representatives  of  the  Raleigh 
Times. — Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times. 

• 

They  say  that  the  way  to 
stomach,  and  maybe  this  is  a 
man’s  heart  in  through  his  cor¬ 
rect. —  East  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
News. 

• 

Cold  cut  meat  sandwiches 
are  on  the  menu,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  foul  course  meats  in 
the  restaurant. — West  Warwick 
(R.I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times. 

• 

He  (S.  I.  Newhouse,  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher)  began  as  an  I 
office  boy  for  a  judge  of  the  J 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Common  I 
Please. — New  York  Times,  I 


Sunday  breakfast  meeting 
has  been  planned  for  the  offi¬ 
cial  board  of  the  church,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  undressing 
the  group.  —  Jackson  (Mi-ss.) 
State  Times. 

• 

An  example  of  faith  in  Su¬ 
perior’s  industrial  development 
is  evidenced  by  a  businessman 
whose  father  founded  the 
Downs  Funeral  Home  65  yean 
ago.  Bill  says:  “I  have  all  the 
faith  in  the  world  in  Superior’s 
future.  Otherwise  do  you  think 
I  would  be  sinking  everything 
I  got  into  it?”  —  Sttpe  nor 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram. 
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No.  60  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


The  Farmers  Aren’t 
The  Only  Ones  In  Trouble 


The  Federal  admission  tax,  even  in  its 
modified  form,  poses  a  greater  threat  to 
the  existence  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  than  it  did  before  it  was  reduced 
April  1, 1954. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  anomaly  is 
that  at  last  the  tax  has  struck  into  the 
vitals  of  the  larger  theatres  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  cities  and  towns. 

In  its  present  form  the  Federal  admis¬ 
sion  tax  takes  10  percent  of  admissions 
over  50  cents,  exempting  all  admissions 
of  50  cents  and  under.  Thus,  10,200 
theatres  of  the  country’s  19,200  are 
paying  an  admission  tax.  The  rest  are 
exempt. 

The  10,200  tax-paying  theatres  produce 
80  percent  of  the  industry’s  domestic 
revenue.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Since  it  is  to  the  revenue  from  these 
10,200  theatres,  plus  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  pictures  abroad,  that  the 


studios  in  Hollywood  must  look  for  their 
operating  capital,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
admission  tax  is  a  double  threat:  It  im¬ 
perils  the  existence  of  these  theatres,  it 
threatens  the  production  of  pictures. 

Moreover,  the  tax-free  theatres  are  not 
completely  free  either.  For  their  exemp¬ 
tion  has  this  hitch :  Although  operating 
costs  are  mounting  it  would  do  them  no 
good  to  raise  their  prices,  because  if  they 
did  the  increase  would  be  gobbled  up  by 
the  tax. 

We  present  these  facts  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  newspapers  may  under¬ 
stand  the  admission  tax  situation.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
we  shall  set  forth  later.  In  the  meantime 
newspapers  might  keep  it  in  mind  that 
this  tax  imperils  the  livelihood  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  has  been  their  friend  and 
neighbor  for  many  years  —  the  movie 
theatre. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Dateline:  Today  i 

P  ETE  rVEY,  who  succeeded  the  late  Bob  Madry  as  director 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Bureau,  Chapel  HiD 
last  September,  has  started  himself  a  column  as  a  sideline  and 
seven  Tar  Heel  Sunday  newspapers  are  taking  it  so  far.  He 
was  with  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  15 
years,  rising  to  associate  editor,  was  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N. 
C.)  Star  and  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1951-52. 

The  evergreen  (meaning  perpetually  alive)  Ivey  column 
quotes  Will  Carleton,  who  wrote  homely  verse  more  than  60 
years  ago: 

The  editor  gits  in  his  sanctum, 

His  countenance  furrowed  with  care. 

His  mind  at  the  bottom  of  business. 

And  his  feet  at  the  top  of  the  chair. 

Pete  debates  this  feet-on-desk-or-chair  subject: 

“The  question  is:  Did  the  editor  actually  have  his  feet  on 
top  of  the  chair?  Or  were  his  feet  on  top  of  the  desk? 

“There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  issue.  One  group 
in  the  profession  holds  that,  although  it  might  have  been  more 
desirable  to  put  the  feet  on  the  desk  for  editorial  ruminatmg, 
actually  there  wasn’t  any  room,  so  scattered  was  the  desk  with 
papers,  bills  and  other  journalistic  debris. 

“But  others  insist  that  Carleton  had  the  editor  use  a  chair 
in  the  poem  because  it  was  easier  to  find  a  rhyme  for  cA«> 
than  for  desk.  There  is  in  the  English  language  no  one-syllable 
word  which  rhymes  with  desk.  Therefore  the  poet  put  the 
editor’s  feet  on  top  of  the  chair.  That’s  poetic  license.” 

Speaking  of  (who  ain’t?)  Southern  universities  (Carolina  has 
its  first  Negro  students  this  season  without  incident),  the  Chicago 
American  headlined:  “Bama  Prexy  Rips  Negro  Coed’s  Suit,”  and 
The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  headed  it:  “Trustees  Act  As  Eggs, 
Rocks  Thrown  by  Mob.”  The  eggs  have  it  and  it  is  so  (dit) 
ordered. 

Hollywood  ballyhoo  is  good  for  laughs,  snickers  Hamilton 
B.  Allen,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  motion  picture  re¬ 
viewer  who  recently  received  from  press  agents  these  gimmicb 
exploiting  current  movies:  Rubber  hydrant,  5c  mousetrap, 
wedding  ring  (same  value),  Turkish  candy,  a  French  beret 
“Now  I’m  doing  all  I  can  to  keep  the  old  car  running  until  ‘The 
Solid  Gold  Cadillac’  is  booked,”  writes  Mr.  Allen.  “Who  knows? 
It  doesn’t  have  to  be  solid  gold.  I  was  only  kidding.”  ...  A 
Sydney  (Australia)  Daily  Telegraph  columnist  reveals  that  three 
Yank  sports  writers — Leo  Peterson  (UP,  John  Barrington 
(INS)  and  Spike  Claassen  (AP) —  “deep-etched  goodwill  be¬ 
tween  America  and  Australia”  by  contributing  $1,500  they 
earned  in  broadcast  fees  while  in  Melbourne  having  an  Olympic 
look-see  to  the  Australian  Journalists’  Benevolent  Fund. 


Retail  Classifications 

AlMOSr  AS  MUCK  UMAeC 
AS  BOTH  OTMtK  PAPtKS  COMBIKtO! 


CHRONKLE  13,551  AU 
POST  16,950,033 

PRESS  6,693,722 


Source:  Media  Records  Year  1955 


Leads  You  ’ll  Never  See: 

Patrolman  Rick  O’Shea,  who  captured  six  killers  singlehandedly  in  a 
gun  duel  after  being  held  captive  himself  for  four  days  in  a  mountain 
hideout,  today  confided  to  newsmen:  “I  was  scared  silly.”  .  .  .  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  today  joined  forces  to  make  an 
impartial  study  of  the  nation’s  farm  problem.  .  .  Mrs.  Wortha  Cawi, 
grand  siren  of  the  Order  of  Lorelei,  was  presented  an  orchid  last  ni^t 
for  her  service  to  the  order  during  the  past  year.  Accepting  it,  she  said: 
“Considering  the  help  I  got,  I  should  have  been  given  a  greenhouse.”  . . . 
“Boy,  was  I  lousy!”  said  Rock  Crunch,  who  dropped  his  championship 
to  Kid  Canvas  last  night  in  the  Arena.  “The  Kid  was  tops  all  the  way. 
He  just  knocked  hell  out  of  me.”  .  .  .  Congressman  Slink  today  declared 
emphatically  that  he  will  not  seek  another  term.  The  legislator  said  he 
wished  his  supporters  would  cease  efforts  to  draft  him  as  a  candidate. 
“It’s  embarrassing,”  he  commented.  .  .  .  The  Daily  Intellect  wishes  to 
retract  a  statement  in  yesterday’s  editorial  that  Conunissioner  Sly  hu 
exhibited  incompetency  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  department.  We 
now  have  further  information.  It  indicates  the  commissioner’s  work  has 
been  exemplary — ^Tom  G.  Thompson,  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
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I  A  CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS  OF 
LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND 
CIRCUUTION 


JBSi  H.  Xm,  hUAm  i  W.  McCMtlNT,  AAmtU^  Undo, 

JOHN  T.  JQNB,  Jk,  PimUmS  M.  J.  OMOM,  tawd  AAsmtAsg 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY -A'ltioaaf  Representelitc, 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


This  trade  mark  is  your  |uide  to  quality  steel 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE....AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE....COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  ...NATIONALTUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY....TENNESSEE  COAL &IRON.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS....UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY...  OivWo«oT  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  C-M? 

SEE  the  Unitad  Stotai  Staal  Hour.  It’s  a  fall-lioor  TV  pragrom  preseNted  avery  atliar  waak  by  Uaited  Stotas  Staal.  Caasalt  yaar  lacal  aewspopar  iar  lima  aad  slatiao. 
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Anti -Advertising  Bills 

The  eflForts  of  the  Prohibitionist  forces  to  ban  interstate  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  only  a  threat  to  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  industry  but  also  is  an  attack  on  freedom  of  business  enterprise. 

For  12  years  the  Drys  have  been  promoting  legislation  which,  by 
prohibiting  liquor  advertising,  would  attempt  to  accomplish  what 
14  years  of  the  Volstead  Act  failed  to  do.  In  the  last  12  years  legisla¬ 
tures  in  23  states  have  considered  and  rejected  such  measures.  Every 
year  the  same  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress. 

These  proposals  seek  to  have  Congress  superimpose  a  restriction 
on  sale  of  a  product  which  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
more  than  20  years  ago  said  they  wanted  sold  legally.  The  great 
Prohibition  experiment  had  failed  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  it.  Now  84%  of  the  American  people  live  in  wet 
areas  by  majority  choice.  Congress  cannot  circumvent  the  people’s 
wish  especially  through  a  subterfuge  such  as  an  attack  on  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  people  of  this  c'ountry  will  have  been  started  down  a 
dangerous  road  if  its  lawmakers,  Federal  or  state,  decide  that  any 
product  legally  manufactured  and  sold  cannot  be  advertised.  The 
door  will  have  been  opened  for  similar  minority  attack  against  ad¬ 
vertising  of  other  products.  Advertising  is  an  essential  part  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  sales.  Without  it  an  industry  suffers  sales  declines. 

But,  completely  aside  from  the  economic  aspects,  there  are  the 
moral  and  ethical  considerations.  We  think  it  is  wrong  for  any  gov¬ 
ernment  to  permit  the  legal  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  product,  to 
supervise  and  tax  many  stages  of  that  process,  and  then  declare  that 
the  manufacturers  cannot  advise  potential  customers  of  their  wares 
through  advertising. 

Astonishing  Laxity 

¥N  these  days  when  newspapers  are  supposedly  battling  for  every 
^  advertising  dollar  in  order  to  meet  high  publishing  costs  we  are 
amazed  at  the  tale  of  laxity  with  which  some  newspapers  greeted  an 
insertion  order  last  Fall.  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  relates  in  this  issue 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  place  $10,000  worth  of  legal  notices  for 
three  insertions  in  76  dailies  and  50  weeklies. 

Thirty  days  after  the  last  insertion  71  papers  had  supplied  tear- 
pages  and  55  had  not.  Two  other  attempts  to  obtain  them  met  with 
partial  failure.  Now,  four  months  later,  one  daily  and  four  weeklies 
have  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Two  dailies  never  did  run  the  copy;  four 
others  advised  they  forgot  the  first  insertion  and  had  to  make-good. 
Some  of  the  weeklies  ran  the  copy  extra  times  for  which  it  tried  to 
collect. 

This  might  have  seemed  like  “small  potatoes”  to  some  of  the 
dailies.  It  might  have  been  a  sizable  piece  of  business  for  some 
small  weeklies.  But  whether  it  loomed  large  or  small  in  the  economy 
of  the  paper,  if  it  could  happen  on  one  account  it  could  happen  on 
others. 

When  all  the  forces  at  newspapers’  disposal  should  be  promoting 
the  influence  and  efficiency  of  newspaper  advertising  to  combat  the 
N'igorous  competition  of  other  media,  this  is  no  time  to  tolerate  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  a  newspaper’s  procedure  and  technique. 

Publishers  and  advertising  managers  should  take  a  close  look  at 
their  own  operations  to  see  if  their  departments  are  doing  everything 
[X)ssible  to  expedite  transactions  with  advertisers  making  it  as  easy, 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible  for  an  advertiser  to  do  business 
with  a  newspaper. 


Walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  I 
you  unto  HU  Kingdom  and  glory.  I 

— 1,  Thettaloniang,  II;  12. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Tho  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom. 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

We  ABE  TOLD  by  the  pundits  that 
we  have  come  to  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  that  the  world  must  unite  or  face 
destruction,  that  the  day  of  Armaged¬ 
don  is  not  far  distant.  I  do  not  believe 
this.  Armageddon  can  wait:  We  have 
work  to  do. 

—Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent,  United  Press  Associations,  to 
National  School  Public  Relations 
Association. 


We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  sharp  operators,  who, 
despite  ail  danger  signs  and  storm  warn¬ 
ings,  and  with  total  disregard  of  their 
responsibilities,  continue  to  prostitute 
advertising  privileges — betray  legitimate 
advertisers  and  broadcasters — and  ex¬ 
ploit  the  public. 

— Robert  E.  Lee,  member  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
to  Radio  &  Television  Executives 
Society. 


Newspaper  reporting  of  arrests, 
trials  and  law  cases  serves  more  good 
ends  than  evil  ends. 

—Paul  W.  Williams,  U.S.  At¬ 
torney,  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 


This  profession  (jouimalism)  places  I 

its  members  in  the  forefront  for  the  ^ 

good  of  society,  the  country  and  all  r 

humanity.  If  no  one  has  the  light  to 
sacrifice  the  common  good  to  personal 
interests,  even  less  the  newspaperman,  t 

who  has  the  duty  to  fix  this  common 
good  as  an  objective  that  he  respects,  , 

protects  and  serves.  He  must  also  guard  , 

against  distorting  opinion  by  news  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  against  ruining  > 

civil  or  religious  authority  by  malicious  ( 

allusions  or  insinuations  that  border  on 
calumny. 

— Cardinal  Leger,  Archbishop  of  * 

Montreal.  i 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Measuring  Cotor  Linage 

XTOW  should  ROP  color  linage  be  reported  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation?  Most  papers  charge  a  certain  flat  price  for 
color— 1,  2  and  3,  etc.,  and  most  papers  accept  a  lOOO-line  ad  up  to 
a  full  page.  They  get  the  black  and  white  rate  for  the  ad  based  on 
the  size  so  that  color  doesn’t  make  any  difference  there.  But  the  color 
charge  is  a  premium  above  that  of  black  and  white.  Isn’t  the  best 
way  to  report  color— so  that  all  papers  might  be  on  the  same  footing- 
in  color  units,  i.e.,  a  full  color  ad  based  on  3  units,  that  is,  three  over 
and  above  the  black  and  white;  and  spot  color  based  as  one  unit, 
that  is,  one  unit  above  black  and  white? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

J  Media  Records  reports  daily  ROP  color  linage  in  a  separate 
breakdown  in  each  monthly  book.  This  gives  a  breakdown  of 
retail,  general,  automotive,  etc.  and  lists  the  name  of  the  account  and 
the  amount  of  linage  used.  This  is  very  adequate  for  a  city  where 
only  one  color  can  be  used. 

In  a  city  such  as  Milwaukee,  where  multiple  color  units  appear, 
this  would  not  be  complete  enough.  Yet  at  the  present  time  Media 
Records  indicates  Milwaukee  ROP  color  linage  the  same  as  in  any 
other  city— merely  the  name  of  the  account  and  the  amount  of  linage 
used. 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  too  difificut  a  task  for  Media  Records 
to  further  break  down  this  linage  in  order  to  indicate  one,  two,  or 
three  colors.  For  instance,  if  Maxwell  House  Coffee  ran  a  black  and 
two-color  campaign  in  one  newspaper,  when  Media  Records  shows 
this  linage  in  their  monthly  report  it  could  easily  put  in  parenthesis 
alongside  the  linage  figure  the  numeral  (2)  indicating  two  colors. 
One  color  would  merely  be  listed;  two-color  ads  indicated  with  a 
(2);  and  three  colors  with  a  (3).  'They  do  a  similar  breakdown  at 
the  present  to  indicate  This  Week,  Parade,  or  American  Weekly 
linage  in  their  Sunday  breakdown. 

2  I  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  change  at  the  present 
time  which  would  improve  it. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  a  color  ad  is  a  color  ad, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  two,  three  or  four  color  job.  The  varia¬ 
tion  comes  through  the  technical  application  of  color  to  newsprint 
and  not  through  the  variation  in  size.  Further,  the  rate  should  not 
be  a  consideration  as  to  how  ROP  color  linage  is  reported  any  more 
than  it  should  be  on  black  an<l  white  or  rotogravure,  or  any  other 
form  of  newspaper  advertising. 

I  think  there  is  no  merit  to  the  proposal  you  sent  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  better  way  to  measure  it  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  merit  to  your  proposal  and  if  followed 
would  place  all  newspapers  on  the  same  footing.  I  assume  you 
would  report  two  colors  and  black  as  well  as  three  and  black  and 
one  color  above  black  and  white. 

The  only  alternative  to  your  idea  is  to  include  all  color  in  one 
total  regardless  of  the  number  of  colors  in  the  particular  advertise¬ 
ment. 
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Digging  up  the  news 


When  a  Frenchman  asks  for  a  lady’s  hand,  he  hardly 
expects  to  wait  five  years  for  an  answer.  Would  you  ? 

But  what  if  the  hand  belongs  to  a  priceless  piece 
of  statuary,  the  winged  “Victory  of  Samothrace?” 
That’s  different. 

Some  months  ago,  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  were 
treated  to  an  exclusive  story  by  reporter  Sanka  Knox 
on  how  “Victory”  was  partially  restored  in  our  time. 

The  Louvre  in  Paris  has  the  armless,  headless  statue. 
The  hand,  discovered  in  1950,  was  in  Greece. 

After  five  years  of  patient,  archaeological  courtship,  the 
Louvre  won  “Victory’s”  hand.  In  return,  Greece  got 
a  marble  frieze  decorated  with  Samothracian 
dancing  girls. 

Were  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  surprised  to  see 
Grecian  dancing  girls  marching  demurely  across 
the  page?  Of  course  not.  They  have  long  since  discovered 
what  good  reading  archaeology  offers. 

Back  in  1922,  for  instance.  Times  readers  enjoyed 
exclusive  stories  of  the  excavation  of  King  Tut’s  tomb, 
an  archaeological  triumph  that  had  major  repercussions 
on  the  life  and  lively  times  of  the  Twenties. 

Several  years  ago,  Camille  M.  Cianfarra  of  The  Times 
scooped  the  world  with  the  story  of  how  Vatican 
archaeologists  had  uncovered  the  buried  tomb  of 
St.  Peter. 

And  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Kennett  Love,  then  Times 
correspondent  at  Cairo,  came  up  with  another 
archaeological  exclusive— the  finding  of  the  Pharoah 
Cheops’s  funerary  boat,  built  to  carry  his  soul 
through  the  heavens. 

Stories  like  these  show  how  Times  correspondents, 
digging  constantly  into  the  news  people  make  all  over 
the  world,  come  up  with  rich  and  rewarding  reading 
for  Times  readers.  Their  stories  uncover  the  lively 
human  interest  that  lies  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor.  They  make  The  Times  a  daily  delight,  a 
newspaper  that  is  interesting  and  informing,  different 
from  any  other.  They  put  more  into  The  Times. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print" 
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Ex-Red  Army  Officer  Names 
Tass  As  Espionage  Agency 


Senators  Told  U.  S.  Operation 
‘Most  Important’  to  Moscow 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

United  States  offices  of  TASS  are  used  as  espionage  agents 
of  Moscow  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  the  Eastland  Committee  was  told  Thursday  by  a  former 
Red  Army  intelligence  officer  who  said  he  operated  in  Berlin 
as  vicepresident  and  bureau  chief  of  Tass. 

Lt.  Col.  Ismail  Ege  estimated  that  about  85%  of  all  Tass 
employes  are  spies  engaged  in  funneling  military,  economic, 
and  political  news  to  the  Kremlin. 

There  isn’t  a  single  day  - 

when  Tass  is  engaged  solely  in  through  the  newspaper  offices, 
fathering  new.s,  the  former  of-  That  condition  resulted  from 
fleer  who  says  he  defected  in  freedom  of  speech  and  of  move- 
1942  told  the  Senate  Internal  ment  possible  in  this  country 
Security  subcommittee  at  a  to  a  greater  extent  than  any- 
public  hearing.  where  else  in  the  world,  he  ex- 

Not  Professional  Journalists  plained. 

There  is  no  sense,  he  said,  Jurkish  na- 

in  attempting  to  compare  Tass  tionahty.  He  said  his  real 
with  any  news  agency.  Tass  "“’P® 

representatives  are  not  profes-  that  went  into 

.ional  journalists;  they  are  selecting  a  name  for  him  to  use 
military  or  espionage  agents.  ^  Tass  reporter:  A  Turkish 
That,  he  appraised,  is  why  it  is 

not  an  efficient  newsgathering  because  of  Asiatic  un- 

certainties  at  the  time  he  was 


organization. 

Col.  Ege’s  experience  as  a 


to  go  to  Berlin;  A  Jewish  name 


Red  Army  officer  masquerading 


•8  a  Tass  reporter  was  con- 


and  Stalin  were  working  to- 


flned  to  Berlin  in  the  days  of  ^^f^her  at  the  time  So  he  was 

the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact,  but  he  ®  m 

testified  he  served  later  in  a  Nicholai  and  he  filed  his  re- 

shnilar  capacity  in  Ankara, 

Turkey,  where  his  official  posi-  As  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
tion  was  that  of  press  attache,  charge  of  procurement  of  es- 
Most  Tass  employes  weren’t  pionage,  he  ^  had  found  Tass 
aware  of  his  real  identity,  he  useful,  he  said,  long  before  he 
«ald.  He  was  carried  on  the  it  was  serving  as  a  cover 

employment  records  as  an  ex-  military  and  other  intel- 
perienced  newsman,  a  graduate  bseuce  agencies.  That  infor- 
of  a  school  of  journalism,  mation  came  to  him  in  1930. 


whereas  his  professional  educa¬ 
tion  actually  was  received  in 


In  Charge  in  Berlin 
As  chief  of  the  Berlin  bureau 


■.,•1..  .  j  »  ■rt.a  cniei:  or  ine  rtenin  oureau 

Russian  Military  Academy  from  ,  ,  on-rated  the 

which  he  was  graduated.  ot  lass  he  said  he  operated  the 

*’  entire  office  and  staff  as  a 

Key  Outpost 


cover  for  gathering  sensitive 


Although  he  did  not  work  in  material  on  military  plans  and 
the  United  States  he  said  he  data,  political  matters,  and  the 
has  personal  knowledge  that  story  behind  the  flight  of  Ru- 
Tass  in  this  country  was  de-  dolph  Hess, 
pended  upon  by  Moscow  to  a  The  Soviet  at  that  time  didn’t 
greater  extent  than  were  any  of  believe  reports  that  Hitler  was 
the  other  outposts  operating  about  to  strike  Russia  and  it 
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was  his  job  to  verify,  or  dis¬ 
prove,  the  rumors.  He  wasn’t 
fast  enough  with  the  informa¬ 
tion.  He  landed  in  jail  as  a 
political  prisoner.  Returned  to 
Moscow  in  a  prisoner  exchange, 
he  was  assigned  to  Ankara  as 
press  attache. 

While  his  primary  purpose  as 
a  Tass  representative  in  Berlin 
was  espionage,  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  did  some  news  work, 
too.  All  Tass  employes  must 
act  as  newsmen,  he  said. 

Tass  works  both  outside  and 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
outside.  Col.  Ege  sent  material 
by  diplomatic  pouch.  The  wit¬ 
ness  let  the  senators  in  on  some 
inside  operations  in  this  par¬ 
ticular:  The  Soviet  doesn’t  use 
its  ambassadors  for  espionage 
very  much,  because  “they  are 
considered  to  be  spies  anyway, 
and  are  too  closely  watched. 
It’s  better  to  use  a  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  or  third  secretary.” 

Public  Is  Apathetic 

“Nobody  would  think  a  little 
Tass  correspondent  is  a  colonel 
in  the  Soviet  Army,  and  so  he 
can  move  around  easier  than 
the  ambassador  can,  and  with 
very  little  watching,”  he  said. 

In  some  respects.  Col.  Ege 
found  conditions  here  and  in 
Berlin  similar.  Here,  he  said, 
the  public  just  can’t  seem  to 
comprehend  that  Tass  is  being 
used  as  an  espionage  agency.  In 
Berlin,  before  the  break  with 
Stalin,  he  was  accepted  socially, 
at  news  conferences,  and  in 
other  places  with  no  evident 
suspicion. 

Col.  Ege  said  it  is  not  wise 
for  this  country  to  give  Amer¬ 
ican  Communists  passports  to 
travel  abroad.  They  can  make 
contacts  easily  and  strengthen 
espionage  links,  he  explained. 

The  witness  said  he  had  de¬ 
fected  June  3,  1942,  after  17 
years  of  active  CP  work.  He 
went  to  the  United  States  con¬ 
sul  at  Istanbul,  told  his  story 
and  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
front  as  a  U.S.  soldier. 

“I  was  convinced  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  is  not  the 
way  to  reiieve  human  misery.  1 


No  5‘Year  Pact 
For  Guild  in  D.C. 

Washington 

The  executive  committee'  of 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
decided  this  week  to  avoid  a 
head-on  collision  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  on 
the  issue  of  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract.  The  local  unit  will 
abide  by  top-level  instructions 
and  seek  to  renegotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  for 
a  period  of  less  than  five 
years.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  18,  page 
12.) 

wanted  to  be  a  free  man,  free 
to  think,”  he  said. 

Col.  Ege  remonstrated  mildly 
against  American  handling  of 
the  problems  of  defecting  Reds. 
A  defector  such  as  himself 
can’t  get  insurance,  a  job,  or 
early  citizenship,  he  complained. 
“If  I  walk  out  of  here  and  an 
‘agent’  shoots  me  down,  my 
seven  children  will  be  left  with¬ 
out  one  penny.” 

Harry  Freeman,  senior  editor 
of  the  official  Russian  agency 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  protested  that  the  East- 
land  Committee  is  harrassing 
.\merican  employes  of  a  great 
news  organization. 

But  when  Mr.  Freeman  com¬ 
pleted  reading  his  charges 
against  the  committee  he  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  whether  he 
was  a  Communist  before  1941. 
He  invoked  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  when  asked  whether  he 
has  associated  with  persons  in 
communist  espionage  work.  His 
first  answer  to  that  question 
was  “not  to  my  knowledge,”  but 
when  Committee  Counsel  Rob¬ 
ert  Morris  mentioned  names, 
Mr.  Freeman  retreated  to  the 
constitutional  protection.  He 
would  not  say,  for  example, 
whether  he  knew  Gerhard 
Eisler. 

Concerning  his  personal  af¬ 
fairs,  the  Tass  executive  said 
he  has  been  a  newspaperman 
all  of  his  adult  life  “and  noth¬ 
ing  else.”  He  said  he  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1926 
and  went  to  work  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  later  switching 
to  the  Daily  Worker.  After 
post-graduate  work  at  Colum¬ 
bia  he  took  a  job  with  Tass 
Agency. 
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Shuberts  Wield  Club 


Boston  Post 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Post  this  week 
accused  the  Shubert  theatre 
interests  of  using  advertising 
as  a  club  to  exact  favorable  re¬ 
views  by  its  drama  critic. 

A  three-day  series  of  front¬ 
page  editorials,  titled  “No 
Man’s  Collar,”  declared  “the 
issue  created  by  the  Shuberts 
is  whether  any  man,  whether 
he  be  in  the  theatrical  profes¬ 
sion  of  some  other  line  of  en¬ 
deavor,  whatever  position  of 
power  he  may  hold  in  his  field, 
has  a  right  to  violate  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Shu¬ 
berts  dropped  the  Post’s  drama 
critic,  Elliott  Norton,  from 
their  press  pass  list.  Then,  the 
Post  disclosed,  the  theatre 
group  “slashed  its  advertising” 
in  the  Post  “because  the  Post 
refused  to  instruct  Mr.  Norton 
to  change  his  writing  so  that 
his  reviews  and  columns  would 
be  more  pleasing  to  J.  J.  Shu¬ 
bert.” 

The  conflict,  reminiscent  of 
the  feud  between  the  Shuberts 
and  the  late  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  which  was  in  the  New 
York  courts  for  years,  burst 
into  the  local  political  situation. 
Mayor  Hines  said  he  was  send¬ 
ing  a  strongly  worded  message 
to  J.  J.  Shubert,  urging  the 
theatre  magnate  to  revise  his 
thinking  and  reconsider  his  at¬ 
titude. 

The  Post  editorial  said  it  was 
the  contention  of  the  local 
Shubert  representative  that  Mr. 
Norton’s  job  as  drama  critic  is 
to  help  the  theatre.  The  Post 
replied.  “Mr.  Norton’s  job  is 
to  present  his  honest  opinions. 
Expert  that  he  is,  he  does  not 
seek  to  impose  his  opinions  on 
anyone.  He  loves  the  theatre; 
he  tries  to  help  it,  not  to  hurt 
it.” 

“The  Post  does  not  question 
the  right  of  the  Shuberts  to 
drop  Mr.  Norton  from  its  press 
list;  we  are  quite  willing  to 
pay  for  his  tickets. 

“Nor  does  the  Post  challenge 
the  privilege  of  the  Shubert  in¬ 
terests  to  reduce  their  adver¬ 
tising.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so. 

“If  the  price  of  the  Shubert 
advertising  is  surrender  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  honest  reporting  and  a 
tacit  understanding  that  every 
show  presented  in  a  Shubert 
theatre  will  be  praised  whether 
deservedly  or  not,  then  that  is 


Cbarg  es 

a  price  the  Post  will  not  pay. 

“The  charge  made  by  the 
Boston  representative  of  J.  J. 
Shubert  is  that  Mr.  Norton 
‘belabored’  the  theatre. 

“Here  is  what  precipitated 
that  charge: 

“Mr.  Norton  wrote  a  critical 
review  .  of  ‘The  Ponder  Heart’ 
in  which  he  referred  to  it  as  a 
‘disappointing  play.’  Subse¬ 
quently  in  his  Sunday  column, 
he  elaborated  on  his  first 
criticism. 

“A  representative  of  the 
Shubert  interests  visited  the 
Post  advertising  director  the 
day  after  this  column  was  pub¬ 
lished  to  complain  about  it.  He 
was  referred  to  J.  J.  McManus, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Post.  The 
Shubert  spokesman  insisted  to 
Mr.  McManus  that  Mr.  Norton 
had  no  right  to  criticize  the 
play  a  second  time.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  Norton’s  job  should 
be  to  ‘help  the  theatre.’ 

“Editor-in-chief  McManus  re¬ 
plied  that  Mr.  Norton’s  func¬ 
tion  was  to  act  as  drama 
critic,  not  to  praise  plays  which 
do  not  deserve  praise.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  Mr.  Norton  would 
not  be  ordered  to  change  his 
attitude  or  alter  his  writing  in 
any  way. 

“The  Shubert  representative, 
thereupon  declared  that  Mr. 
Norton  would  be  suspended 
from  the  theatre’s  press  list 
and  that  no  ticket  would  be 
available  for  him  for  a  play 
opening  that  night.  He  was 
told  that  the  Post  will  be  glad 
to  pay  for  the  critic’s  tickets. 

“Mr.  Norton  purchased  a 
ticket  that  night  for  ‘Someone 
Waiting’,  liked  the  show  and 
said  so  in  his  review  the  next 
day. 

“The  Shubert  interests,  un¬ 
able  to  dictate  the  policy  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Norton’s  columns 
and  reviews,  next  notified  the 
Post  that  they  were  cutting 
down  all  advertising  in  this 
newspaper,  presumably  in  the 
as^  umption  that  such  a  step 
would  whip  the  Post  into  line.” 

The  Post  conceded  that  the 
general  public,  perhaps  at  no 
time,  agrees  100%  with  a 
drama  critic,  but,  it  said,  some 
plays  Mr.  Norton  has  criticized 
unfavorably  have  become  hits 
because  of  the  very  fact  that 
his  criticism  was  heeded. 

The  Shuberts  have  also  cut 
the  name  of  George  Clarke, 
columnist  of  the  Daily  Record, 
from  their  press  seat  list. 


Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  blamed 
for  the  closing  of  “The  Ama¬ 
zing  Adele,”  a  musical  comedy 
with  Dagmar  and  Johnny  Des¬ 
mond,  because  of  a  column, 
stated:  “I  don’t  give  a  damn,” 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  been  a 
nightclub  columnist  here  for  17 
years,  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

The  ban  was  the  first  such 
action  in  Boston  for  many 
years.  The  late  George  Holland 
of  the  Boston  American  was 
barred  by  the  Shuberts  at  one 
time  and  had  himself  appointed 
a  deputy  fireman  so  that  he 
could  continue  to  have  free 
access  to  all  theatres. 

One  Paper’s  Comment 

The  refusal  to  continue  to 
“put  up  tickets”  for  the  two 
Boston  writers  was  roundly 
scored  by  the  Pilot,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the'  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese,  in  an  editorial. 

The  church  newspaper  said: 
“The  principle  was  simple 
enough  to  discern — either  write 
the  reviews  to  suit  J.  J.  Shu¬ 
bert  or  like  any  other  spoiled 
child,  J.  J.  doesn’t  want  to  play 
any  more. 

“This  kind  of  pettiness  is 
not  new  —  the  story  of  the 
Shubert  dynasty  records  several 
similar  cases  involving  other 
critics  of  national  reputation. 
Our  own  experience'  here  at 
The  Pilot  is  quite  in  pattern. 
Shubert  was  happy  to  provide 
courtesy  tickets  when  The 
Pilot  began  supplying  critical 
appraisals  of  the  local  theatres 
(all  Shubert)  prepared  by  a 
qualified  staff  critic. 

“After  three  notices,  all  un¬ 
favorable,  The  Pilot  was  in¬ 
formed  the  unpleasant  language 
that  no  more  tickets  would  be 
made  available  .  .  . 

“The  Ame'rican  theatre  has 
its  troubles,  but  the  public  is 
sympathetic  to  every  effort  that 
can  invigorate  it  and  perfect 
its  performance.  The  first  les¬ 
son  that  should  be  learned  is 
that  the  theatre  needs  its 
critics  much  more  than  it  needs 
Shubert.  This  attempt  at  cen¬ 
sorship  by  pressure  should  get 
some  strong  reaction  from  those 
who  really  care  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  stage  —  we'  hope  they  will 
stand  up  and  be  counted.” 

• 

Coyle  Leaves  Star 

■Washington 

William  E.  Coyle  has  re¬ 
signed  as  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  to  become  director 
of  promotion,  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  WRC  and 
WRC-TV.  He  had  been  the 
Star’s  promotion  manager  since 
1947. 


Paris  Says 
INS  Expects 
Pulitzer  Prize 

Denver,  Ck)io. 

Barry  Paris,  associate  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  International  News 
Service,  told  100  Colorado  edi¬ 
tors  this  week  that  if  INS 
doesn’t  win  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  its  interviews  with  Russian 
leaders  “it  will  be  because 
we’ve  got  enemies  up  there.” 

Mr.  Paris  spoke  at  the  78th 
annual  convention  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association  here,  re¬ 
ferring  pridefully  to  the  inter¬ 
views  obtained  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  Kingsbury  Smith, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
and  Prank  Coniff, 

“In  seven  days  they  inter¬ 
viewed  all  of  the  top  Russian 
leaders,”  said  Mr.  Paris.  “No¬ 
body  had  ever  done  a  feat  like 
that  before.  If  we  don’t  get  a 
Pultizer  prize  for  that,  it  will 
be  because  we’ve  got  enemies 
up  there.” 

Mr.  Paris  said  he  disagreed 
with  some  of  his  associates  at 
INS  who  felt  that  the  hottest 
news  spot  for  a  potential  world 
conflict  was  the  Pormosa  area. 
He  said  he  felt  the  next  blowup 
would  be  in  the  near  east  and 
he  said  that  to  back  up  his 
judgment  he  had  sent  six  addi¬ 
tional  staffers  to  that  area. 

Fred  M.  Betz  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Lamar  Daily  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lonnie  Pippin,  publisher  of 
the  Monte  Vista  Journal. 

The  association  members 
voted  down  a  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  news¬ 
paper-owned,  newspaper-con¬ 
trolled  newsprint  mills  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  was  opposed  as  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
w'on  sweepstakes  honors  in  the 
daily  newspaper  class  in  two  of 
the  three  newspaper  contests. 
The  Rocky  Ford  Gazette  was 
first  in  service  to  agriculture 
and  industry. 

• 

New  UP  Bureau 

Tampa,  Fla. 

United  Press  opened  a  bu¬ 
reau  here  this  week,  to  cover 
news  of  Florida’s  west  coast. 
Bureau  manager  is  Charles  E. 
Noland,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  who  worked 
for  the  Miami  Herald  as  a  re¬ 
porter  before  joining  UP  in 
Ifi.'il. 
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How  Papers  Can  Prevent 
Cash  and  Inventory  Pilferage 


Systems  of  Checking  Outlined 
For  Protection  Against  Shortages 

By  Frank  Thayer  and  Janies  B.  Bower 

How  can  daily  newspapers  improve  procedures  to  prevent 
voluntary  and  involuntary  losses  in  cash  and  inventory  such 
as  misappropriation  of  funds  or  embezzlement,  fraud  or 
human  frailty? 

In  these  days  of  large  cash  receipts,  increased  number  of 
personnel  handling  funds,  records,  and  materials,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  internal  checking  controls  so  that  leaks  and 
dishonesty  may  be  detected  quickly  and  systems  of  internal 
controls  instituted  to  insure  honest  and  accurate  records  and 
accounts.  _  ,  ~  ..us _ * _ 


The  Authors 

D  V  dl  L  FRANK  THAYER  is  professor  of 

journalism  and  lecturer  on  taw  of 
ell*  P''***  fh*  University  of  Wis- 

WJ-m  consin  and  also  a  member  of  the 

I  I  I  I  C.  ~  I  Illinois  Bar.  He  is  author  of  News- 

paper  Business  Mana9ement  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954;  the  third  edition  of 

7.  Faking  payroll  charges  Legal  Control  of  the  Press  was 
relative  to  rates,  hours  charged,  P“l>l'*hed  in  February,  1956. 

and  overtime.  *  ♦  * 

8.  Padding  charges  to  adver-  B.  BOWER  is  on  the 


tisers  and  pocketing  the  differ-  School  of  Commerce  faculty  of  the 
ence.  Not  too  difficult  especially  University  of  Wisconsin;  he  is  a 
on  small  display  accounts  and  certified  public  accountant  and  has 
classified  advertising.  done  accounting  research  at  Wis¬ 

consin  and  has  served  in  consulting 
Case  of  the  Fake  Proofreader  capacities  for  several  organizations. 

A  few  illustrations  of  fraudu-  I**  *_954  his  Basic  Income  Tax  was 
lent  possibilities  in  daily  news-  P‘*l>l'*hed. 


paper  operation  might  well  be 


checks  received  from  group  in- 


Embezzlement  losses  to  Amer- 
ican  business  run  into  more  jg  pj.Qj, 
than  a  quarter  billion  dollars  jnsurai 
each  year,  according  to  recent  ggntial 
investigations  by  a  casualty  in¬ 
surance  company.  What  part  of 
this  annual  dishonesty  affects  Som< 


such  consulting  assistance  verify 
all  transactions  on  a  fee  basis 
is  prohibitive  costwise.  Casualty 
in.surance  against  fraud  is  es- 


There  was  the  recent  instance  surance  policies, 
of  a  fake  proofreader  who  was  3.  A  solicitor  collecting 
approved  by  an  assistant  audi-  money  on  cash  accounts  and  giv- 
tor;  the  head  proofreader  did  ing  a  receipt,  but  not  turning 
not  know  that  any  such  trans-  the  money  into  the  company. 


action  was  being  made.  The 


Failing  to  account  for 


$30  on  $30  Million 
Some  losses  through  human 


directly  daily  newspapers  is  error  can  be  expected.  These 
problematical.  are  calculated  risks,  but  it  is 

2  Areas  of  Danger  surprising  how  small  such  losses 


can  be  when  there  are  character 


There  is  no  set  pattern  for 

embezzlers  Thev  mav  be  men  screenings  of  personnel  and  ade- 
f  Quatc  internal  controls.  In  the 
or  women,  17  or  70  years  of  .  . 

„  j  1  i  case  of  one  metropolitan  news- 

ige,  with  good  employment,  ,  .  ,  , 

civic  and  church  records  Thev  volume 

CIVIC,  ana  enuren  records,  iney  ^  $33,000,000,  the 

may  be  new  employes  or  em-  ,  ,  xi.  u  j-  u  * 

,1»U  who  hove  had  a  seem-  ^“7"  '*‘'<'7'’  *  ,7 

insly  eltieleat  record  for  25  y'"  ‘’"'S' 

years  or  more.  There  is  author-  Danger  points  for  los.ses  in- 

ity  that  a  great  majority  of  elude  primarily: 

embezzlers  have  had  no  previ-  1.  Cash. 

ous  criminal  records.  2.  Inventories. 

The  danger  to  a  business  lies  3  Payrolls 

in  considerable  measure  on  man-  Accounts  receivable. 

agement  itself  on  two  scores: 

first,  inadequate  accounting  Accounts  payable, 

methods  and  internal  checking  Some  of  the  possibilities  for 


methods  and  internal  checking  Some  of  the  possibilities  for 
procedures;  and  second,  a  hush-  fraud  and  employe  theft  include: 
hush  attitude  in  handling  dis-  1.  Invoicing  supplies  below 
honest  practices.  Except  for  quoted  prices  and  taking  “kick- 
major  losses  which  would  nor-  backs”  from  the  purchasers. 


mally  be  reported  to  law  en-  2.  Increasing  amounts  of 
orcement  agencies  and  insur-  vouchers  and  checks  after  they 
ance  companies  underwriting  li-  ^ave  been  approved. 

ability  for  dishonesty,  there  is  „  .  .. 

_ ,  .  ■’^1  1  u  i  3.  Accepting  over-the-coun- 

some  tendency  to  overlook  what  .  1.  j  j- 

s«m,  like  mLr  losses  with  a  ‘'T  «• 

warnmg  to  the  employe  in-  “'P‘ ot  money. 

volved.  4.  Forging  checks  and  upon 

Ti,«  »i,  11  4.  1.  their  return  with  canceled 

The  challenge  to  management  .  ,  ,  .  .  xu  i,..  » 

»  twofold:  the  eliminaiion  of  ‘7 

temptation  for  traudnlent  acts  >7  eltnngmg  the  footings  in 
on.)  »  _ -u—i.-  4.-  cash  records. 


fictitious  proofreader  apparent-  cash  received  in  the  mail, 
ly  received  his  check  each  week  5.  Collecting  carrier  bills 
and  the  extra  wage  charge  was  ajjj  failing  to  report  the  cash, 
not  di^scovered  for  some  months.  irregularity  No.  2  above  calls 
In  the  meantime,  a  rule  was  explanation.  On  this  news- 
made  that  each  employe  had  to 

ask  for  his  own  check;  however,  _  4v  •  j  x 

on  the  first  payday  the  rule  was  .  vouchers  and  en- 

in  effect,  the  assistant  auditor  V  i-i,  ’  tx 

,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  dorsements  for  the  company.  It 

asked  for  not  only  his  own  ,.  ,  x- 

check  but  also  the  check  made  discovered  sometime  ago 

!  X  x^  ®*'®®^  ’"®^®  that  no  dividend  check  had  been 

out  to  the  fictitious  proofreader.  xi..w  _ _ 

r  j  XT.  X  XI.  4!  X-  received  from  the  insurance 
When  informed  that  the  ficti-  xv,, 

..  r  j  ij  T-  X  company  handling  the  group  in- 

tious  proofreader  would  have  to  xi,« 

...  V  1  XT.  •  X  X  surance  for  the  publishing  com- 

get  his  own  check,  the  assistant  _ _ xu„  ...rx_ii„ 

auditor  renlied  “Whv  Jack  sent  accordingly,  the  controller 

auditor  replied,  wny,  jack  s^t  communicated  with  the  insur- 
me  word  to  get  his  check  He 

has  been  sick  for  several  days  been  paid 

and  IS  having  a  check-up  at  the  ^^^^3  previously  and  the 

®  ■  insurance  company  had  the  can- 

Further  investigation  showed  celed  check  signed  by  one  of  the 
that  the  assistant  auditor  had  executives  authorized  to  deposit 
been  taking  the  fictitious  char-  checks.  This  young  executive 
acter’s  check  for  weeks  and  jj^d  endorsed  the  check  and  de¬ 
cashing  these  checks  at  a  bank  posited  the  funds  to  his  own 
other  than  the  bank  where  the  account.  If  the  same  situation 
assistant  auditor  had  his  ac-  arose  on  a  large  metropolitan 
count;  further,  that  during  the  newspaper,  the  amount  of  such 
Summer  both  men  had  taken  misrouting  of  funds  might  be 
t  h  e  i  r  vacations  at  identical  surprisingly  substantial, 
times.  Control  of  cash  operation  re- 

On  one  large  newspaper  sup-  quires  good  procedure  for  proc- 
pliers  of  materials  frequently  essing  incoming  cash  and  mak- 
submitted  invoices  in  pencil,  ing  disbursements.  Control  over 
thus  making  possible  easy  era-  incoming  cash  is  more  difficult 
sure,  raised  charges,  or  lesser  as  positive  accountng  control 


unit  amounts.  does  not  start  until  there  is  an 

Some  Irregularities  initial  record  either  on  a  re- 

-x  u  •  ceipt  form  or  in  a  machine  such 

On  one  unit  of  a  chain  news-  register 

paper  operation,  according  to  ^ 


and  a  system  of  checks  to  les¬ 
sen  the  possibilities  for  dishon¬ 
esty.  Supplementary  outside 


5.  Stealing  cash  and  cover¬ 
ing  transaction  by  “fixing”  the 


the  general  manager,  the  irregu¬ 
larities  discovered  over  a  sev¬ 
eral  year  period  include: 


Control  of  Cash  Receipts 
Control  over  cash  receipts,  as 
developed  successfully  by  the 


auditors  and  casualty  insurance  tap®- 


to  cover  proved  losses  are  essen¬ 
tial.  An  outside  accounting  con- 


6.  Forging  absent  employes’ 
names  on  record  in  payroll  de- 


1.  Falsifying  or  altering  pet-  Miltoauee  Journal,  may  be  out- 
ty  cash  vouchers  or  making  out  lined  as  follows: 


centralized 


sultant  can  be  effective  in  es-  partment  and  pocketing  the  pro- 
tablishing  a  system  but  to  have  ceeds. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  25,  1956 


a  fake  one.  1.  There  is  a  centrali: 

2.  Officers  receiving  and  then  cashiering  department, 
cashing  insurance  dividend  (Continued  on  page  .53) 
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Newsprint  and  Typo 
Costs  Over  a  Decade 


By  Cooke  Coen 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service 

This  is  not  a  brief  justifying 
the  present  $4.-$5.  per  ton  in¬ 
crease'  in  the  delivered  price  of 
Canadian  newsprint  to  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

It  is  more  a  study  of  the 
relative  cost  of  newsprint  to 
the  over-all  operation  during 
the  past  10  years.  It  also  at¬ 
tempts  to  correct  some  of  the 
misstatements  that  have  been 
published  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  past  months 
by  various  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  newspaper  publishers  etc. 
Composing  room  wages  and 
figures  have  been  used  in  this 
study  because  International 
Typographical  Union  embraces 
a  greater  number  of  newspapers 
and  employes  than  any  of  the 
other  organized  labor  groups  in 
this  industry. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  new 
price  of  $131.  delivered  New 
York,  is  the  highest  in  history. 
A  review  of  prices  since  1865 
will  show  that  at  one  time  the 
price  was  in  excess  of  $300., 
at  a  time  when  a  weekly  wage 
of  $5.  was  average.  More  re¬ 
cently,  i.  e.,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1920  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1921,  the  contract  price  was 
$130. 

12%  of  Income  Dollar 

An  industry  press  release 
stated  that  this  4%  increase 
would  put  many  small  newspa¬ 
pers  out  of  business.  How  can 
this  be  so  when  a  successfully 
operated  small  newspaper 
should  not  have  a  newsprint 
e'xpense  in  excess  of  12%  of  the 
income  dollar?  The  total  of  sal¬ 


ary  and  wages  are  of  much 
greater  importance,  but  more  of 
that  later. 

The  various  press  releases 
concerning  this  increase  and  its 
effect  upon  the  small  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  correct  in  their 
entirety  because  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  smaller  newspapers 
have  a  relatively  low  news¬ 
print  cost  and  that  as  circula¬ 
tion  increases,  this  newsprint 
expense  does  materially  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
come  dollar.  Please  note  that  at 
no  time  does  this  study  relate 
newsprint  or  other  expenses  to 
the  total  expense  dollar  but 
rather  to  the  income  dollar,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  assume  all  news¬ 
papers  are  being  operated  prof¬ 
itably.  If  not,  any  expense  in¬ 
crease  will  be  impossible  to 
absorb. 

At  the  present  time  theie  are 
approximately  1,750  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  approximately  250 
are  over  25,000  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  To  continue  this,  there 
are  most  likely  only  15  daily 
newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  over  500,000  daily.  It  is  these 
15  that  are  most  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  4%  increase  in 
price. 

Conversely,  the  1,500  smaller 
papers  are  vitally  interested  in 
any  wage  scale  as  that  total 
will  approximate  50%  of  the 
income  dollar.  Furthermore, 
since  1926  the  records  show  that 
125  newspapers  have  suspended 
publication.  A  check  on  this  will 
no  doubt  reveal  that  there  is 


not  a  single  instance  where 
previous  newsprint  increases 
are  responsible  for  their  demise. 

Various  press  releases  have 
mentioned  that  during  the  past 
10  years  there  have  been  nine 
increases  in  the  delivered  piice 
of  newsprint.  That  is  true. 
However,  they  fail  to  say  that 
during  the  same  10-year  period, 
there  have  been  10  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  typographical  em¬ 
ployes.  (See  chart) 

In  one  press  release,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  price  of 
newspiint  in  1935  was  $40.  per 
ton  and  since  that  time  has  in¬ 
creased  to  $126.  per  ton,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  215%.  Let  us  review 
the  circumstances  under  which 
newsprint  was  available  at  this 
figrure:  After  the  market  break 
in  1929,  all  business  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  In  the  early  1930’s, 
newsprint  manufacturers  had  a 
tremendous  overproduction  and 
in  attempting  to  realize  cash, 
they  were  forced  to  sell  at  this 
low  figure  (not  the  only  ones 
in  that  situation).  During  this 
time,  practically  every  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  was  forced 
into  receivership  and/or  reor¬ 
ganization  and  it  was  as  a  de¬ 
fense  measure  that  a  so-called 
“cartel”  was  established.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  justify  “price-fixing.” 

Mill  Earnings 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  carried  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  marked  increase  in 
the  earnings  of  the  six  large 
Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  stated  that  their  net 
was  increased  by  $11,000,000. 
No  doubt  true,  but  by  inference, 
this  $11,000,000  was  the  result 
of  increased  sale  of  newsprint 
to  United  •  States  newspapers, 
not  to  the  over-all  operations  of 
these  companies.  In  1952,  Cana¬ 
da  exported  to  the  United 


States  4,835,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  In  1953,  4,861,000  tom. 
In  1954,  4,875,000  tons.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  an  in. 
crease  of  14,000  tons  would 
suit  in  an  increase  of  $11,000,. 
000  in  profits.  This  study  does 
not  take  exception  to  the  artids 
mentioned  but  thinks  that  a 
fuller  explanation  should  have 
been  given. 

In  connection  with  the  market 
crash  of  1929,  it  was  found  that 
to  continue  the  operation  of 
U.  S.  newsprint  mills  would  be 
most  uneconomical  and  that  the 
forests  were  not  sufficient  for 
a  continued  economical  mann- 
facturing  program.  Subseqneat 
to  this,  slash  pine  has  been 
utilized  in  the  manufacture. 

In  the  past  year,  or  since  the 
Bowater  Mill  in  Tennessee  has 
been  in  operation,  understand 
that  Bowater  consumer  news¬ 
papers  have  been  paying  a 
premium  of  from  $l.-$4.  a  ton 
above  the  so-called  “market 
price”  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
retirement  of  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  the  company. 
None  of  these  participating 
newspapers  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  due  to  this  premium 
price. 

Typographical  Scale 

To  return  to  prices  as  of 
1935:  Will  use  the  typograph¬ 
ical  wage  scale  for  Indianapolis 
because  their  37V^  hour  week 
day  side  has  continued.  At  that 
time,  the  weekly  scale  was  $42.- 
90  with  a  voluntary  10%  dedu^ 
tion  due  to  economic  conditions. 
This  was  not  written  into  the 
contract,  for  obvious  reasons. 
It  is  rather  strange  to  compare 
animate  and  inanimate  things, 
but  a  ton  of  newsprint  cost 
$40.  while  the  weekly  typo  scale 
was  $37.60.  As  of  Oct.  31,  1955, 
newsprint  was  $126.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  215%.  Composing 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


10‘Year  Cost  Analysis  for  Daily  of  200,000  Circulation 


Newsprint  and  Ink 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1953 

1954 

1956 

Newsprint  Consumed 
Ink  Consumed 

$806,329.47 

16,716.99 

81.259.969.71 

22,482.79 

81,763,634.28 

80,870.59 

82,044.784.84 

46,411.76 

82.888.866.99 

60,008.46 

82.695.188.69 

69,782.34 

82.984.235.07 

74,672.34 

83,176.014.57 

79,697.72 

88,148.171.90 

86,810.18 

83,346.098.11 

90.776.11 

Total  . 

8823,046.46 

81.282,462.60 

81,798,904.87 

82,090.146.07 

82.888.878.44 

82.664.971.13 

83,068,907.41 

83.264.712.29 

83.229.482.08 

88,436.869.1! 

%  to  Income  . 

20.9 

26.3 

28.7 

29.1 

29.9 

30.5 

31.9 

31.6 

31.9 

81.8 

Contract  Price 
Newsprint  . 

(■  67.00 

8  .(  74.00 
[  84.00 

8  3.60 

84.00 

90.00 

96.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

106.00 

106.00 

116.00 

116.00 

126.00 

126.00 

126.00 

128.88 

181.88 

Contract  Price  Ink — 
Black  (per  100  lbs.). 

8  4.00 

8  4.60 

8  4.60 

8  4.50 

$  5.26 

8  6.25 

8  6.60 

8  6.76 

8  6.78 

Composing  Room 

Wages  . 

Expenses  . 

Total  . 


$274,606.23 

8.324.71 


$  367,161.26  $  466,484.89  $  667,48S.71  $  600.670.24  $  656.721.33  6  692.989.96  $  723.419.10  $  769,672.46  $ 

11,472.27  24,671.60  17.811.60  19,699.28  19.692.17  22,888.41  27,962.26  27,762.38 

$  378.623.63  $  480.166.49  $  674,796.81  8  620,369.62  $  676.413.60  8  716.878.37  $  761.371.36  8  787,424.83  8 


807,866.81 

82,491.71 


%  to  Income  .  . 
Wedcly  Scale — Day  . 
Average  Net  Paid  Clrc 
Published  Pages  for 
Year  . 


7.1 

8  63.25 

200,870 


7.8  7.7  8.0  7.8  7.7  7.4  7.8  7.8 

$  70.00  8  80.00  8  87.00  8  89.00  8  94.00  8  97.60  8  100.60  8  102.60  8 

207,363  213,681  220.636  232.296  237,232  240.706  243,074  246,944 


7.8 

104.88 

249,178 
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Texas  Editor  Freed 
After  Contempt  Jailing 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

William  Prescott  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laredo  Daily 
\  Timet,  was  lined  $100  and  jailed 
Feb.  22  after  refusing  to  tell 
a  grand  jury  where  he  got  in¬ 
formation  about  purported  vice 
and  corruption  in  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  released  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  after  testifying  that 
the  source  of  his  crusading  edi- 
•j  torials  was  an  anonymous  let¬ 
ter. 

In  his  initial  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  Allen 
claimed  that  identification  of 
his  news  source  would  violate 
his  constitutional  rights  and 
might  incriminate  him.  He  did 
not  claim  special  exemption  as 
a  newspaperman,  since  this 
privilege  is  not  recognized  un¬ 
der  Texas  law. 

“This  court  doesn’t  see  how 
jrou  could  incriminate  yourself 
by  testifying  against  someone 
else,”  Criminal  District  Judge 
Dave  McGee  said  in  imposing 
sentence. 

After  conferring  with  his  at¬ 
torneys,  Mr.  Allen  decided  to 
answer  the  grand  jury’s  ques¬ 
tions,  but  by  that  time  the 
panel  had  recessed  and  could 
not  be  reconvened  until  the 
next  morning. 

The  60-year  old  publisher 
spent  the  night  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  county  jail.  He  was 
dressed  in  prison  overalls  and 
locked  up  in  the  misdemeanor 
tank  with  12  men  jailed  on  such 
charges  as  drunkenness  and  ag¬ 
gravated  assault. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  also  publishes 
the  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily 
Preti  and  the  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Empire,  has  charged  wide¬ 
spread  gambling  and  rice  pay¬ 
offs  from  Fort  Worth  interests 
to  a  “political  syndicate”  ex¬ 


tending  to  the  state  capital.  He 
has  also  accused  the  Fort 
Worth  newspapers  of  being 
“friendly”  to  the  syndicate. 

In  his  second  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury,  he  said 
he  could  name  no  names  and 
had  no  information  except  the 
anonymous  letter. 

e 

Boyd  Becomes 
Ferger’s  Aide 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Everett  M.  Boyd  will  assume 
the  new  position  of  associate 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  on  March 
1,  serving  as 
assistant  to 
Roger  H.  Fer- 
ger,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Ferger 
also  announced 
this  week  the 
recall  of  Glenn 
Thompson  from 
the’  Enquirer’s 
Washing- 


Retired  Editor 
Travels  emd  Writes 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  for¬ 
mer  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
American,  still  has  the  print¬ 
er’s  ink  in  his  blood  even 
though  he  has  been  retired 
seven  years. 

At  73  “Steve”  has  left 
with  his  wife  on  a  round- 
the-world  trip.  He  is  filing 
Sunday  articles  to  a  number 
of  estern  papers,  including 
the  Hartford  Courant,  New 
Haven  Register  and  the  Re¬ 
publican. 


Newspaper's  Staff 
Offers  Scholarship 

Salem,  Ore. 

Employes  of  the  States¬ 
man-Journal  Newspapers 
have  decided  to  offer  a  full 
freshman  tuition  scholarship 
to  a  journalism  student  at 
the  University  of  Oregon, 
starting  this  Fall. 

The  successful  applicant 
must  contemplate  a  career 
in  journalism.  Applicants 
will  be  asked  to  write  an 
essay  of  between  160  and 
300  words  on  the  topic, 
"Why  I  Would  Like  This 
Opportunity.” 


ton  Bureau  to  succeed  Mr.  Boyd 
as  executive  editor.  He  will 
have  complete  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  news  presentation, 
Mr.  Ferger  said. 

Mr.  Boyd,  a  veteran  of  the 
Enquirer  staff,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  executive 
editor  of  the  paper  since  1943. 

George  L.  Carr,  39,  has  been 
given  the  title  of  city  editor.  He 
has  been  acting  CE  since  early 
in  December,  when  John  F. 
Cronin  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Carr 
came  to  the  Enquirer  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1942. 

• 

Rosen  and  Corriell 
Win  SI, 000  Awards 

■Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Top  awards  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  were  announced 
here  Feb.  22  for  Hy  Rosen, 
cartoonist,  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  and 
James  D.  Corriell,  editorial 
writer,  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera.  Each  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
the  only  newspaper  to  be 
named  a  winner  in  the  com¬ 
munity  programs  category. 
The  News  and  Chicago  Key 
Clubs  were  singled  out  in 
recognition  of  a  combined  youth 
good  citizenship  campaign  which 
culminated  in  a  giant  (Thicago 
Youth  Rally. 


Hamilton  News 
Quits  Publication 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Hamilton  Daily  News 
ceased  operations  this  week  af¬ 
ter  17  months’  publication. 

Andrew  Peller,  president  of 
Peller  Publishing  Company  and 
owner  of  the  newspaper,  said: 

“Support  was  not  great 
enough,  and  has  not  material¬ 
ized  quickly  enough  in  sufficient 
volume  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation,  to  make  continued 
publication  a  financially  pru¬ 
dent  move.” 

The  daily  News  started  as  a 
morning  paper  Sept.  27,  1954. 
It  replaced  the  thrice-weekly 
Hamilton  News. 

The  daily  newspaper  started 
an  afternoon  edition  Jan.  31, 
1955,  but  this  was  discontinued 
last  Dec.  17  and  it  continued  as 
a  morning  publication. 

Hamilton’s  other  newspaper 
is  the  Spectator. 

W-T&S  Appoints 
New  Gty  Editor 

Norton  Mockridge,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  staff 
writer,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor,  it  was  announced 
by  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Bert  Mac¬ 
Donald,  resigned. 

Mr.  Mockridge,  with  the  pa¬ 
per  15  years,  has  served  as 
feature  writer,  rewrite  man 
and  departmental  editor.  He 
was  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Reporter  before  he  joined  the 
World-Telegram.  With  his  fel¬ 
low  staffer,  Robert  H.  Prall,  he 
is  co-author  of  two  books. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  appoint¬ 
ed  city  editor  in  1949.  He  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  before  joining 
the  World-Telegram  staff  in 
1933  as  a  rewrite  man. 


$10-15,000 
Pay  Range 
For  ‘Experts’ 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Really  expert  reporters  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  year  “for  clarifying 
the  critical  problems  of  our 
times,”  Robert  Lucas,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  told  Michigan 
State  University  students  in  a 
convocation  here  Feb.  16. 

“Before  newspapers  can  do  a 
real  job  of  handling  modern-day 
politics,”  he  said,  “they  have 
to  start  bidding  competitively 
for  smart  and  devoted  and  am¬ 
bitious  young  men  and  women. 

“And  while  they  can’t  hopd 
to  bid  against  the  seething  de¬ 
mand  for  scientists,  and  doc¬ 
tors,  and  technicians,  they  must 
offer,  as  most  of  the  presently 
do  not  offer,  opportunity  for 
the  full  life  by  comparison  to 
the  other  arts  and  professions 
of  our  times.” 

The  $10-16,000  pay  range 
ought  to  be  possible  for  a  “real 
expert  in  reporting,  not  a  wheel, 
an  executive  or  an  editor,”  he 
added. 

“How  else  can  we  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  aspire  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  most  complex  problem 
of  the  day  —  that  of  ferreting 
out  and  exposing  the  truth?” 
he  asked. 

Special  Campaign  Desk 

If  a  newspaper  pays  this  sort 
of  salary,  then  it  must  expect 
thorough  research  and  investi¬ 
gation,  and  “once  it  builds  a 
staff  capable  of  doing  it,  it 
must  also  so  order  its  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  use  the  findings 
of  such  men  —  regardless  of 
competing  interests.” 

Discussing  political  coverage 
by  newspapers,  Mr.  Lucas  said 
that  for  the  1956  campaign,  the 
Denver  Post  will  create  a 
special  “campaign  desk.” 

It  will  be  staffed  by  a  man 
for  each  political  party.  The 
duty  of  each  will  be  to  appraise 
each  day’s  developments  in  the 
light  of  earlier  stories,  and 
with  reference  to  what  the 
other  side  is  saying  and  doing. 


Raymond  in  Russia 
The  New  York  Times  again 
has  a  two-man  team  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Jack  Raymond  obtained  a 
Soviet  visa  this  week  and  moved 
from  Belgrade  to  the  Moscow 
bureau  to  work  with  Welles 
Hangen. 
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Edward  Butler  Dies; 
Buffalo  News  Publisher 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  and  president  of 
WBEN  stations,  suffered  a  cor¬ 
onary  occlusion  and  died  in  his 
sleep  Saturday  night,  Feb.  18, 
at  his  home  here.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Kate  Maddox  Robin¬ 
son  of  Atlanta,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1909;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Righter,  and  two 
grandchildren.  Mr.  Righter  is 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  News. 

Twice  Headed  ANPA 

A  two-term  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  (1928-30),  a  di¬ 
rector  of  ANPA  (1920-40)  and 
a  longtime  officer  and  director 
of  the  Associated  Press,  prior  to 
1949,  Mr.  Butler  was  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  prominent  news- 
papennen.  He  remained  active 
in  the  business  until  his  death, 
not  only  directing  the  vast  News 
operation  but  contributing  fre¬ 
quently  his  ideas  and  writings 
for  editorials. 

When  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1914,  the 
paper’s  circulation  was  100,000. 
It  is  three  times  as  big  now. 

Several  times  the  News  plant 
has  been  extended  and  enlarged. 
His  latest  efforts  to  keep  the 
News  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
to  plan  for  its  future  growth, 
were  in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  former  Lehigh 
Valley  property  at  Washington 
and  Scott  streets. 

There  a  new  mechanical  build¬ 
ing,  garage  and  paper  storage 
facilities  will  be  erected  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  State  Thruway  and  the 
New  York  Central  tracks.  Mr. 
Butler  devoted  two  years’  effort 
to  all  phases  of  planning  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  development, 
though  the  location  of  the  site 
had  not  been  determined  when 
preparations  started. 

Planned  New  Plant 

One  of  the  last  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  he  gave  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  preparation  of  a 
statement  to  make  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  these  plans. 

Mr.  Butler  came  by  his  news¬ 
paper  interest  naturally.  His 
father,  Edward  Hubert  Butler, 
was  foremost  among  the  news¬ 
paper  founders  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Bom  in  Le  Roy  in 
1850,  the  father  started  work 
vdth  the  Le  Roy  Gazette.  At 


20  he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Free  Press. 

He  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Barber  in  1872,  moved  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and,  at  23,  established  the 
Buffalo  Sunday  News.  The  first 
issue  appeared  Dec.  7,  1873. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  was  published 
Oct.  11,  1880.  It  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  last  October. 
The  final  issue  of  the  Sunday 
News  appeared  Jan.  3,  1916.  Its 
discontinuance  was  one  of  the 
son’s  first  major  decisions  after 
he  succeeded  his  father. 

Edward  H.  Butler  Jr.  was 
bom  in  Buffalo  June  19,  1883. 
He  attended  Nichols  School,  the 
Hill  Preparatory  School,  and 
Yale  University,  receiving  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1907. 
He  also  took  business  training 
at  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  At  New  Haven  he 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  and  the  Yale  Glee  Club. 

As  soon  as  he  was  graduated, 
he  returned  to  the  News.  He 
literally  was  instmcted  in  the 
business  by  his  father.  There 
was  an  uncommon  attachment 
between  father  and  son,  be¬ 
cause  his  mother  died  in  1893 
when  the  boy  was  10  years  old. 
From  boyhood  he  was  attracted 
by  things  mechanical. 

In  1912  the  masthead  of  the 
News  was  altered.  The  father 
was  listed  as  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor;  the  son  as  publisher. 
When  the  elder  Mr.  Butler  died 
in  1914,  his  30-year-old  son  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  and 
head  of  the  paper. 

On  Dec.  1,  1950,  there  was 
another  alteration  in  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  News.  It  said  the 
paper  was  published  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  Inc.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  had  been  formed 
a  few  days  earlier  to  give  the 
enterprise  the  long-range  sta¬ 
bility  provided  by  this  corporate 
form.  The  father  had  owned  the 
paper  as  an  individual.  Upon 
his  death  control  passed  to  his 
son.  It  was  exercised  individu¬ 
ally  and  as  trustee  for  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  upon  her  death  subse¬ 
quently  for  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kent  S.  McKinley.  Mr.  Butler 
also  was  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Butler  carried  a  union 
card,  given  to  him  in  1929  by 
the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union,  in  recognition  of  his  fair¬ 
dealing  as  an  employer  and  to 
signalize  his  wisdom  and  fair¬ 
ness  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  of  ANPA. 


At  various  times  Mr.  Butler 
held  office  on  many  local  boards 
of  a  civic  or  patriotic  nature. 

For  38  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Buffalo  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been  chairman  of  the 
board,  an  office  his  father  held 
before  him  while  the  institution 
was  known  as  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School.  Upon  the  son’s 
retirement.  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  appointed  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Righter,  to  succeed  him. 

Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1931  appointed  Mr.  Butler  a 
member  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Commission,  and  later 
re-appointed  him.  Gov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  also  twice  named 
him  to  the  commission. 

By  appointment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  he  served 
from  1944  to  1947  on  the  State 
Dormitory  Authority,  thus  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  construction  of 
the  first  dormitory  on  the  Cam¬ 
pus  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Buffalo. 

3  Foreign  Honors 

Mr.  Butler  thrice  was  honoied 
by  foreign  governments.  On 
March  17,  1930,  the  then  Polish 
government  at  Warsaw  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  its  Polonia 
Restituta  for  “outstanding  serv¬ 
ices  to  Polish  welfare  in 
America.” 

In  July  1933,  he  received 
from  King  Victor  Emanuel  the 
decoration  of  the  Rank  of  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  “for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ices  to  Italian  welfare”  in  the 
United  States. 

In  July  1939,  Mr.  Butler  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  president  of 
France,  where  he  spent  many  of 
his  vacations,  the  Chevalier  de 
rOrdre  National  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur  for  “excellence  in 
journalism.” 

Earlier — in  1918,  during 
World  War  I — at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Government, 
Mr.  Butler  served  with  a  group 
of  American  newspaper  editors 
who  toured  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Belgium. 

Their  mission  was  to  support 
allied  morale,  and  assure  our 
allies  by  contacts  with  states¬ 
men  and  businessmen  abroad 
that  the  heart  of  America  was 
in  the  war  to  a  finish.  They 
also  gathered  first  hand  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  report  to  the 
American  people  on  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  in  which  so  many  of  their 
sons  were  engaged. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Butler  was  a  director  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Insurance  Company. 

He  also  was  a  life  member  of 


Edward  H.  Bufler  j 

the  National  Humanitarian  ^ 
Award  Committee  of  the  Vari¬ 
ety  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  Butler  was  a  delegate  to 
every  Republican  national  con-  ? 
vention  from  1916  to  1948;  in  -I 
1936  he  was  a  delegate-at- 
large  from  New  York  State  and  j 
went  to  Cleveland  pledged  to  1 
support  Alf  M.  Landon.  He 
again  represented  the  entire  i 
state  as  a  delegate-at-large  in  ij 
1940.  He  also  had  been  a  dele-  * 
gate  to  many  state  conventions.  *' 
In  1916  he  favored  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  (or  : 
president.  In  1920  his  first 
choice  was  former  Gov.  Frank 
O.  Lowden  of  Illinois.  In  1924, 
he  was  for  Coolidge  and  in 
1928  and  1932  for  Hoover; 
Landon  in  1936.  In  1940  his 
alternate  voted  for  Willkie  on 
the  first  ballot.  After  his  nom¬ 
ination  Mr.  Butler  vigorously 
supported  the  candidate  and  his 
platform. 

Mr.  Butler  put  much  personal 
effort  into  the  campaign  to  | 
nominate  and  elect  Herbert  | 
Hoover  in  1928,  though  he  and  ^ 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  wen  i 
friends.  3 

Mr.  Butler  inserted  large  ads  J 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  whid  1 
helped  persuade  the  delegates  top 
go  for  Hoover. 

He  was  a  leader  in  one  of  the  ■ 
great  constitutional  fights  of 
this  period.  Through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-i 
•sociation,  while  many  other  i? 
business  groups  were  go  inf  I 
along  with  the  cartel  idea  pro-  j 
posed  by  the  NRA — the  Na-  | 
tional  Recovery  Act  of  the|| 
Roosevelt  Administration  —  Mr , 
Butler  fought  the  program  tooth 
and  nail.  Mr.  Butler’s  views 
were  vindicated  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  act  unconstitutional. 

In  1935  he  threw  all  of  hisl 
personal  zeal  into  the  fight  to| 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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SUSPENSE! 

Bristol,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Tima$>Star 


‘COME  AN’  GET  IT!’ 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


THE  $2,500.00  CIGAR! 

Conrad,  Denver  (Colo.)  Pott 


CAMs  Urged  to  Clean 
Up  Used  Car  Ad  Copy 


By  (>eorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Newspapers  are  faced  with 
the  need  of  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  “cleaning  up”  flamboy¬ 
ant  and  gimmick  advertising  of 
used  car  dealers,  before  state 
and  federal  legislators  step  in 
and  provide  rigid  regulations  to 
protect  the  buying  public,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Classified  Managers  Association 
were  warned  here  last  weekend. 
•More  than  175  members  attend¬ 
ed  the  two-day  session. 

Classified  managers  attend¬ 
ing  the  20th  annual  meeting  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  they  don’t  do 
something  themselves,  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  is  inevitable. 
Floor  discussion  revealed  that, 
in  most  instances,  local  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers’  associations  are 
powerless  to  effectively  police 
their  own  members. 

New  Folder  Prepared 

Steps  are  being  taken  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  National 
.\utomobile  Dealers  Association 
»nd  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
to  provide  a  set  of  standards 
for  automobile  advertising,  it 

pointed  out.  This  new 
pamphlet  was  described  by  one 
CAM  as  “a  handy  source  of  in¬ 
formation  to  help  clean  up  used 
car  advertising.”  However,  it 
was  emphasized  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  more  to  rectify  the 
local  situation  than  can  dealer 
irroups  when  it  comes  to  actual 
enforcement  of  non-gimmick  ad- 
'ertising  in  newspapers. 


“It  becomes  a  question  of 
reader  confidence  in  our  news¬ 
papers,”  declared  one  CAM, 
“Newspapers  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  this  kind 
of  objectable  advertising  on  the 
part  of  auto  dealers,  rather 
than  to  rely  on  dealers  to  do  it 
voluntarily.” 

Harry  B  i  n  g  e  r,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Sfor,  touched  this 
problem — and  other  classifica¬ 
tions  that  need  cleaning  up — in 
his  talk,  “Your  Debt  to  Your 
Subscribers.”  It  was  pointed  out 
that  correspondence  schools  are 
often  offenders  with  misleading 
want  ads. 

TV  De-Glamorized 

Warren  Perry,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  ex¬ 
plained  how  telephone  surveys 
can  de-glamorize  television.  A 
random  sample,  covering  300 
telephone  calls  during  a  half- 
hour  TV  show,  is  used,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  The  questions  asked 
are  to  the  point,  namely,  (1) 
Do  you  have  your  TV  set  turned 
on?  (2)  If  so,  what  program 
are  you  listening  to?  (3)  Who 
is  the  sponsor  of  the  program? 
(4)  How  many  persons  are 
watching  with  you? 

Mr.  Perry  told  how  one  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer,  who  had  been  using 
over  165,000  lines  of  S&T  class¬ 
ified,  had  decided  that  his  want 
ad  advertising  had  reached  “a 
saturation  point.”  This  dealer 
had  turned  to  TV  and  was  spon¬ 


soring  a  half-hour  show.  He 
was  invited  in  to  listen  to  the 
telephone  survey  being  made  by 
10  girls  in  the  S&T  office.  The 
breakdown  went  something  like 
this: 

Out  of  277  calls,  27  were  in¬ 
effective  in  that  people  could 
not  be  reached,  or  refused  to 
answer  the  questions:  64  did- 
not  have  their  TV  sets  turned 
on;  27  did  not  own  TV  sets;  of 
those  responding,  only  12  were 
listening  to  the  particular  pro¬ 
gram  being  surveyed;  and  only 
6  of  the  12  correctly  identified 
the  sponsor. 

Mr.  Perry  warned  that  when 
such  surveys  are  made,  the 
newspaper  must  be  careful  not 
to  offend  the  advertiser  spon¬ 
soring  a  TV  program,  even 
though  the  survey  shows  a 
small  viewing  audience.  “Some¬ 
times  he  is  committed  and  can¬ 
not  get  out  from  under  his  un¬ 
profitable  investment  until  his 
contract  has  expired,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

Jameson  Retiring 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  M.  Jameson,  67,  associate 
advertising  director  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  News,  is 
retiring  March  1  after  21  years 
service  with  the  company.  He 
formerly  worked  on  papers  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 

• 

Lima  Paper  Oosed 

Governmental  interference  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  closing  of  La 
Prensa  of  Lima,  Peru,  Feb.  17. 
The  publisher,  Pedro  Beltran, 
was  arrested  after  the  paper 
published  a  manifesto  by  rebel 
forces.  An  edition  has  been 
prepared  daily  but  not  cir¬ 
culated  because  of  censorship. 


Britain  Keeps 
Rationing 

London 

Fleet  Street  has  won  its  bat¬ 
tle  for  continued  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning. 

Peter  Thorneycroft,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  re¬ 
voked  an  order  under  which 
newsprint  would  have  been 
freed  next  month. 

He  told  Parliament,  in  a  note, 
that  all  the  newspapers,  except 
the  Times,  wanted  continued 
government  control  and  had 
told  him  they  could  not  safe¬ 
guard  small  users  if  rationing 
was  lifted. 

The  Times  will  be  allowed 
more  pages  because  it  is  shift¬ 
ing  to  mechanical  paper.  Its 
newsprint  allowance  will  go  to 
its  competitors. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  said  gov¬ 
ernment  control  will  continue 
“for  the  time  being.”  Informed 
sources  said  this  means  at  least 
a  year,  and  probably  longer. 

Last  year,  Britain  used  an 
estimated  850,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  This  year’s  allowance  was 
some  930,000  tons  but  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  said  earlier  that 
the  newspaper  industry  was 
using  less  newsprint  than  he 
had  authorized.  The  explana¬ 
tion  doubtless  lies  in  the  re¬ 
cent  newsprint  price  increase 
of  £9.80  a  ton. 

• 

Hornady  Named 

Jack  R.  Homady,  president, 
Atlantic  Features  &  Printing, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  southeastern  sales 
agent  of  Hall  Syndicate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ira  Emerich,  Hall 
sales  director. 
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Downtown  Store  Ads 
Check  Suburb  Trend 


Baltimore,  Md. 

A  slight  rise  in  business  for 
downtown  merchants,  for  the 
first  time  since  1948,  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  concerted  institutional 
advertising  effort. 

William  G.  Ewald,,  secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the 
Downtown  Association,  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Maryland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  this  week  that 
the  1955  success  in  reversing 
the  trend  to  the  suburban 
shopping  centers  has  inspired 
the  merchants  to  double  their 
advertising  program  for  1956. 

Describing  the  techniques 
used,  he  stressed  the  role  of 
newspaper  advertising  as  the 
principal  medium  to  date.  The 
group,  he  said,  had  a  sustained, 
52-week  public  relations,  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  drive. 
In  addition,  the  association  is 
working  on  parking,  mass 
transportation,  property  mod¬ 
ernization  and  other  problems. 

The  drive,  Mr.  Ewald  said,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  growth  of  the  suburban 
area  is  not  an  indication  of  the 
decline  of  Downtown,  but  on 
the  growth  of  Suburbia.  There 
is,  he  said,  no  flight  from  down¬ 
town. 

The  goal  for  this  year,  he 
said,  is  a  budget  of  $120,000, 
including  $58,487  for  181  news¬ 
paper  ads;  $41,880  for  radio, 
and  the  balance  for  research, 
administration  and  other  costs. 

Weeklies’  Program 

David  F,  Woods,  of  David  F. 
Woods  Associates,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  outlined  a  one-bill,  one- 
check,  one-copy  program  which 
was  adopted  for  use  by  the  66 
weekly  papers  in  Maryland. 

He  described  it  as  an  un¬ 
precedented  co-operative  action 
by  a  group  of  independent 
weeklies. 

It  will  open,  Mr.  Woods  said, 
with  a  two-phase  advertising 
promotional  program.  The  first 
will  be  directed  at  Baltimore 
retailers,  particularly  the 
downtown  merchants,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  induce  them  to  seek  an 
untouched  Maryland  market 
which  exists  beyond  the  fringe 
of  their  suburban  shopping 
centers. 

The  second,  Mr.  Woods  added, 
will  be  directed  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  an  effort  to  induce 
them  to  use  Maryland’s  varied 
geography  as  te.sting  areas  for 
new  products. 


Conceding  the  value  of  other 
media  in  advertising,  James  R. 
Lamb  of  Amos  Parrish  and 
Co.,  New  York,  said  “the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
achieve  a  concentration  of  at¬ 
tention  and  action  at  the  local 
level  which  provides  the  all  im¬ 
portant  wrap-up  of  the  national 
effort. 

“If  there  is  a  campaign  to 
enlist  help  for  a  flood  stricken 
district — or  for  an  area  swept 
by  some  terrible  epidemic  — 
what  is  the  media  that  is 
looked  to  for  getting  action 
from  any  given  locality?  It  is 
the  local  newspaper  of  course,” 
Mr.  Lamb  said.  “In  such  a 
campaign  would  its  backers 
look  to  support  from  a  national 
magazine  to  get  Philadelphia’s 
contribution  quota?  No,  in¬ 
deed!  Those  people  would  look 
to  the  support  of  Philadelphia’s 
newspapers  for  that  purpose. 

“Why  is  it  then  that  so  very 
often  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  overlook  the  newspaper 
as  the  means  of  achieving  the 
final  end  result  of  getting  the 
consumer  sales  necessary  to 
achieve  success? 

“Once-in-a-blue-moon  s  u  c  - 
cesses  like  the  $64,000  Question 
on  TV  no  more  indicate  lack  of 
need  for  the  final  pinpointing 
of  advertising  via  newspapers 
than  the  winning  of  the  daily 
double  some  afternoon  indicates 
the  desirability  of  making  a 
career  of  betting  on  the 
ponies.” 

Sikes  Urges  Effort 

“Rugged  individualists  as  our 
more  than  1,000  member  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are,  they 
have  joined  together  in  main¬ 
taining  this  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  the  envy  of,  and 
model  for,  every  other  adver¬ 
tising  medium,”  declared  Allen 
B.  Sikes,  field  director  of  the 
Bureau. 

He  said  that  in  this  partner¬ 
ship,  it  is  the  bureau’s  job  to 
get  the  national  advertising — 
to  sell  all  papers.  To  do  that, 
he  added,  “it  is  important  that 
we  work  more  together,  all  of 
us  in  the  newspaper  business, 
than  we  ever  have  before.” 

Local  manufacturers’  sales¬ 
men,  district  and  division  man¬ 
agers,  food  brokers,  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  dealers  of  all  kinds,  he 
said,  have  tremendous  power 
over  national  advertising  deci¬ 
sions. 

{Continued  on  page  6.T) 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  NAMES  GORE  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

Budd  Gore,  formerly  promotion  manager  of 
Chicago  Dally  News  and  later  ad  manager  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  has  been  named  retail  ad 
manager  of  the  Chicago  ^ 
Daily  News,  effective  March 
19,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Arthur  E.  Hall,  News'  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Gore  has 
been  publicity  director  of 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
department  store,  for  past 
year  and  a  half  and  previously 
was  ad  manager  of  H&S  Pogue 
Co.,  Cincinnati  department 
store.  Mr.  Gore  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  police  re¬ 
porter  for  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  ;  later  published  own 

>  I  weekly,  the  LaGrange  (Ill.) 

I  Messenger,  before  joining 
■  News'  promotion  department. 
Prior  to  going  to  Halle  Bros, 
he  served  as  assistant  to 
exec,  editor  of  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Budd  Gore 


SARNOFF  URGES  MEDIA  UNITE  TO  HIT  U.S.  GOAL 

All  ad  media  were  urged  this  week  by  Robert 
W.  Samoff,  president.  National  Broadcasting 
Co. ,  to  join  in  united  effort  to  help  nation 
achieve  goal  of  $400  billion  gross  national 
product  for  '56,  as  forecast  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Sarnoff  predicted  expenditure  of 
record  $9. 25-billion  in  all  media  to  spur 
economy  towards  goal.  He  warned  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  not  be  diverted  from  this  goal  by 
propaganda  campaigns  aimed  at  individual 
media  by  competitors. 


WEEKLY  REPS  HANDLED  S5-MILLI0N  IN  ADS  IN  '55 

Weekly  Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc, ,  re¬ 
ports  '55  volume  was  85^-million  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  weekly  newspapers. 

WNR  billings  for  Dec,  were  biggest  ever,  total¬ 
ing  $747,716.67  and  covering  107  different 
accounts  for  70  ad  agencies. 


LINAGE  IN  WASHINGTON.  DAILIES  SOARS  ON  SALES 

Washington's  birthday,  traditional  sale  day 
with  Washington,  D.C.,  merchants,  produced 
100,000  extra  shoppers  and  324  pages  of  extra 
linage  for  the  city's  three  dailies.  Evening 
Star  published  136  pages  ;  Daily  News,  112  pages; 
and  the  Post  and  Times-Herald,  76  pages. 

N.Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  TRAVEL  GUIDE  TO  BE  RECORD 

When  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  publishes 
its  22nd  annual  World  Travel  Guide  on  March  4, 
it  will  run  as  80-page  tab  section  and  will  con¬ 
tain  largest  ad  volume  and  editorial  content 
in  history  of  the  Guide. 
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PNPA-IAMA  Papers  Hit 
For  Laxity  with  Copy 
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Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newspapers  were  urged  this 
week  to;  (1)  Make  it  easier  for 
advertisers  to  place  copy  in 
their  columns;  (2)  Take  the 
initiative  in  providing  facts  and 
perspective  on  changes  in  local 
i  shopping  patterns;  and  (3)  Not 
lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  their  readership. 

These  pleas  were  contained  in 
three  separate  talks  presented 
here  during  the  Advertising 
Conference  jointly  sponsored  by 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Feb.  17-18. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  PNPA 
general  manager,  made  the  plea 
for  making  it  easier  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  do  business  with  news¬ 
papers  by  citing  the  headaches 
recently  encountered  by  Mid- At¬ 
lantic  Newspaper  Services  (the 
j  business  affiliate  of  PNPA) 
in  trying  to  place  a  mere  $10,000 
worth  of  legal  notice  insertions 
for  the  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  two  papers  three 
times  in  each  of  Pennsylvania’s 
67  counties. 

He  explained  that  while  an 
ad  agency  had  been  assigned  to 
handle  the  account,  the  PNPA 
had  stepped  in  because  there 
was  no  time  for  the  agency  to 
set  up  procedures  of  its  own, 
since  copy  had  to  run  once  a 
month  in  August,  September 
and  October  (’55)  so  as  to  prop¬ 
erly  notify  the  public  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  November  elections. 

Extra  Letter-Writing 
“We  prepared  the  insertion 
orders  in  the  usual  manner  of 
an  advertising  agency,”  Mr.  Ser- 
^  rill  said.  “Of  the  76  daily  news¬ 
paper  insertion  orders,  36  or 
nearly  half  required  additional 
letter-writing  either  because :  1 ) 
The  legal  ad  rate  wasn’t  listed 
anywhere  we  could  find  it;  2) 
The  newspaper  hadn’t  heard 
about  us;  or  3)  The  newspaper 
opened  the  envelope,  extracted 
the  mat,  but  not  the  insertion 
order  attached  to  it. 

“Of  50  weeklies,  20  required 
additional  letter-writing  to  clear 
up  what  we  believed  to  be  sim¬ 
ple  instructions. 

“The  extra  work  was  all 
right.  We  asked  for  it,  but  an 
,  advertising  agency  would  have 
soon  lost  its  collective  patience.” 
According  to  Mr.  Serrill,  the 


real  problem  began  with  billing 
and  tearpages.  On  Nov.  2,  30 
days  after  the  last  insertion 
(some  of  which  were  make¬ 
goods  for  ads  left  out  by  faulty 
newspaper  -  office  procedure), 
here  is  where  PNPA  stood: 

Seventy-one  papers  had  sup¬ 
plied  tearpages;  55  had  not. 
Seven  of  the  dailies  advised 
PNPA  that  agency  discounts  on 
legals  were  not  allowed;  Nine 
additional  replied  “no  agency 
discounts”  after  they  got  their 
payment. 

By  Nov.  16,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  another  patch  of  tear¬ 
pages  “together  with  proofs  of 
publication,”  Mr.  Serrill  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  same  type  of 
problems  occurred.  A  third 
billing  was  made  on  Dec.  29. 
The  same  problems. 

“We  still  can’t  get  tearpages 
from  one  daily,  and  four  week¬ 
lies  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

“Two  dailies  never  did  run 
the  copy,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Pottsville  Republican. 
Four  others  advised  us  they 
forgfot  the  first  insertion,  and 
we  obtained  make-goods  for  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Norristown 
Times  Herald  and  the  Pittston 
Gazette.  (Two  of  these  papers 
didn’t  allow'  commissions,  so  we 
have  no  place  to  charge  some 
long-distance  calls  except  to 


‘OPERATION  STEP-UP'  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  during  lull  in 
PNPA-IAMA  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference.  Shown  (left  to  right) 
are:  M.  M.  BartIbaugh,  retail 
ad  manager,  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord;  Cal  L.  Fountain,  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
and  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  ad  di¬ 
rector,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

PNPA’s  account.)  Some  of  the 
weeklies  ran  the  copy  extra 
times,  for  which  they  could  not 
collect.  Some  of  the  papers 
charge  confiscatory  rates  for 
the  legal  advertising,  although,” 
Mr.  Serrill  admitted,  “neaidy  all 
PNPA  members  were  reason¬ 
able.  A  few  of  the  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  foreign  language 
paper,  really  took  advantage  of 
the  State,  rate-wise. 

“For  a  mere  $10,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  job  wasn’t  worth  it. 
No  agency  could  come  near 
breaking  even,  if  all  the  papers 
granted  a  15%  commission,” 
Mr.  Serrill  declared. 

He  urged  that  PNPA-IAMA 
members  get  to  work  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  certify  good  office 
practices  in  the  handling  of 
copy  “you  sweat  so  much  to  get.” 


INTERESTED  ADVERTISER  Har^  B.  Campball  (cenfer),  ad  manager, 
American  Stores  Co.,  listens  intently  as  Allen  B.  Sikes  (left),  field 
director.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  tells  how  Bureau  and  its 
member  dailies  function  as  "World's  Greatest  Partnership."  Theodore 
A.  Serrill  (right),  general  manager,  PNPA,  looks  on. 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


As  a  first  step,  Mr.  Serrill 
recommended  putting  into  effect 
“Procedures  for  Publishers”  as 
promulgated  jointly  by  NAEA 
and  the  4-A.  He  added  three 
recommendations : 

“1)  Have  responsible  and 
trained  personnel  handle  your 
office  detail;  2)  Put  all  the  facts 
about  all  your  rates  on  your 
rate  cards;  3)  Standardize  your 
procedures,  and  then  standard¬ 
ize  them  some  more.” 

Shopping  Patterns 

The  thought  that  the  news¬ 
paper,  “in  sheer  self-interest,” 
should  provide  not  only  the 
facts  but  also  the  perspective 
on  the  changes  in  local  shop¬ 
ping  patterns,  was  expressed  by 
Perry  Meyers,  president.  Perry 
Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York  con¬ 
sumer  and  merchandising  con¬ 
sultants. 

Reminding  his  audience  of  227 
advertising  men  and  women  rep- 
presenting  105  PNPA-IAMA 
newspapers,  Mr.  Meyers  traced 
new  patterns  of  retailing  which 
have  pitted  the  shopping  center 
against  the  downtown  shopping 
districts. 

He  emphasized  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  population,  economic 
growth,  greater  mobility  and 
shopping  centers  have  tended  to 
make  the  retail  situation  “sur¬ 
prisingly  fluid.”  He  said  the 
competitive  compartments  are 
breaking  down.  Both  the  down¬ 
town  and  the  local  store  face 
wider  competition  and  have  to 
raise  their  standards  of  plant, 
customer  convenience,  and  pro¬ 
motion  accordingly. 

“More  than  anyone  else,”  Mr. 
Meyers  said,  “the  newspaper 
should  be  able  to  assess  the  po¬ 
sition  of  its  local  retail  com¬ 
munity  in  the  competitive  pic¬ 
ture.  It  should  know  how  these 
retailers  compare  as  regards 
their  size,  plants  and  facilities, 
such  as  parking,  with  new  com¬ 
petitors.  It  should  be  able  to 
advise  on  the  main  steps  needed 
to  meet  competition. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr. 
Meyers  continued,  “the  news¬ 
paper  can  best  afford  to  be  real¬ 
istic.  It  can  recognize  that  it  is 
no  service  either  to  its  retail 
clients  or  to  the  newspaper,  to 
ignore  or  cold-shoulder  new 
competition.  Thus,  the  news¬ 
paper,  by  its  own  policies  can  do 
much  to  further  better  retail 
facilities  and  thus  provide  a 
stronger  community.” 

Harry  B.  Campbell,  advertis- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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NBC  Reaffirms  Belief 
In  Ft  Wayne  Survey 

The  National  Bioadcasting  The  newspapers’  confirmation 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  W.  R.  Simmons  of  our  success  in  this  respect 
and  Associates  Research,  Inc.,  can  only  be  gratifying.  We  have 
this  week  reaffirmed  their  con-  no  knowledge  of  how  effective 
fidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  newspapers  were  in  avoid- 
their  survey  which  found  tele-  ing  this  source  of  bias  in  their 
vision  tops  as  a  food-drug  own  survey, 
mover  in  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  “3)  We  have  on  file  in  our 
market.  office  questionnaires  from  265 

H.  M.  Seville  Jr.,  NBC  vice-  food  and  drug  stores  in  Fort 
president  of  planning  and  de-  Wayne  who  were  interviewed  in 
velopment,  and  W.  R.  Simmons,  the  first  wave  and  249  who  were 
head  of  the  research  firm  bear-  interviewed  in  the  second  wave 
ing  his  name,  told  Editor  &  of  the  NBC  study.  Examina- 
PUBLISHEE  this  week  that  a  re-  tion  of  these  questionnaires  re¬ 
view  of  the  NBC-Simmons  veals  that  five  of  the  eleven  of- 
study  “completely  refutes  the  fleers  and  directors  who  signed 
claim  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  News-  the  testimonial  letter  from  the 
papers’  attorney  that  the  Broad-  Fort  Wayne  Pharmaceutical 
eouting-Telecasting  article  is  in  Association  were  themselves 
error  and  misleading.”  (E&P,  personally  interviewed  in  the 
Feb.  4,  page  17).  NBC  survey. 

In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  14,  Mr.  Personal  Touch 

Simmons  wrote  as  follows:  “Likewise,  we  have  in  hand 

“We  have  examined  the  mate-  questionnaires  from  store  man- 
rial  received  from  the  Fort  agers  representing  five  of  the 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.  rela-  ggven  grocery  chains  which  told 
tive  to  their  survey  of  Fort  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 

Wayne  dealers.  We  have  also  jjjat  they  ‘do  not  answer  ques- 
thoroughly  reviewed  our  study  tionnaires.’  As  a  rule,  such 
conducted  for  NBC  and  we  chains  do  not  permit  their  man- 
wish  to  reaffirm  our  confidence  agers  to  take  part  in  surveys, 
in  the  soundness  of  the  results.  However,  we  were  unusually 
“Specifically,  we  offer  the  fol-  successful  in  securing  chain- 
lowing  observations:  store  representation,  perhaps 

Studies  Different  because  our  interviewers  were 

“D  The  newspaper  survey  ^yrt  Wayne  residents  who 

and  the  NBC  study  were  two  were  often  personally  acquaint- 
very  different  things.  The  sam-  ^  ^‘th  the  managers, 
pies  were  different  (we  inter-  “4)  The  questionnaire  em- 
viewed  265  dealers,  the  neWs-  ployed  was  constructed  by  us, 
papers  report  33  respondents),  after  carefully  testing  for  ob- 
the  questions  were  different  jectivity  and  lack  of  bias  for 
(see  below),  the  time  period  ••  against  any  national  adver- 
was  different,  and  finally,  the  tising  medium.  The  very  na- 
interviewing  conditions  were  ture  of  the  dealers’  comments 
different.  As  a  consequence,  and  the  spontaneous  way  in 
any  similarity  between  the  re-  which  they  expressed  themselves 
suits  of  the  two  studies  must  be  in  these  interviews  lenus  great 
considered  somewhat  coinciden-  weight  to  the  authenticity  of 
tai.  the  questionnaires.  A  couple  of 

“2)  The  newspaper  survey  direct  quotations  from  our  ques- 
concludes  with  the  statement,  tionnaires  will  illustrate'  this 
“That  87%  answered  ‘No’  point: 

when  asked  the  following  ques-  ‘you  can  skip  through  maga- 

tion:  ‘Have  you  ever  been  con-  zines  and  newspapers  but 

tacted  before  regarding  any  your  whole  attention  is  fc- 

kind  of  TV  survey?’  cused  on  TV.  You  can’t  miss 

“It  is  axiomatic  in  sound  the  ads.’ 
media  research  that  the  identity  ‘Visual  advertising  is  im- 

of  the  sponsor  should  not  be  pressive.  People  don’t  have 

revealed  to  respondents.  In  time  to  read  any  more.’ 

order  not  to  bias  the  answers,  “The  comments  were  made  in 
we  took  pains  to  avoid  creating  direct  response  to  a  follow-up 
any  impression  such  as,  for  ex-  question  as  to  why  the  re- 
ample,  that  this  was  a  ‘TV  spondent  had  recommended  tele- 
survey.’  ’Thus,  it  is  normal  and  vision  to  advertise  a  national 
proper  that  respondents  should  product  he  handles.  Interesting- 
be  unaware  that  they  have  been  ly  enough,  these  comments  were 
interviewed  in  a  ‘TV  survey.’  made  by  two  of  the  signers  of 


the  letter  from  Fort  Wayne 
Pharmaceutical  A  s  s  o  c  i  ation 
mentioned  above. 

“5)  Our  sample  was  taken 
from  a  list  of  food  and  drug 
stores  prepared  by  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette.  Excluding  delicatessens 
and  stores  which  carried  meat 
and  fish  only,  their  lists  total 
289  stores  in  the  area  covered. 
Of  these,  we  interviewed  260 
(205  grocery  stores,  55  dnig 
stores)  in  the  first  wave  of  in¬ 
terviewing  and  six  months  later 
reinterviewed  249  (196  grocery, 
53  drug).  Thus,  two-wave  in¬ 
terviews  were  completed  with 
over  85%  of  the  drug  and  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  the  area.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  field  of  retail  sur¬ 
veys,  this  sample  is  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  proportion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  universe  being  studied. 

Results  Agree 

“6)  The  newspapers  report 
responses  to  five  questions.  Re¬ 
sults  for  the  first  three  ques¬ 
tions,  curiously  enough,  happen 
to  agree  rather  well  with  those 
reported  in  the  NBC  study.  The 
fourth  question  is  one  for  which 
our  survey  contains  no  counter¬ 
part.  It  asked  whether  it  were 
true  or  false  that: 

‘Dealers  are  most  impressed 
with  the  specific  selling  per¬ 
formance  of  TV  in  their 
stores  than  any  other  kind 
of  advertising  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  more  of  the  dealers 
urge  manufacturers  to  sup¬ 
port  lines  they  stock  with 
TV.’ 

“This  question  is  the  kind  we 
call  “double-barreled.”  To  be 
considered  true,  the  respondent 
must  believe  that: 

‘Dealers  are  more  impressed 
with  the  specific  selling  per¬ 
formance  of  TV.’ 
and  must'  also  believe  that: 

‘As  a  result  more  dealers 
urge  manufacturers  to  sup¬ 
port  lines  they  stock  with 


"Our  research  report  to  NBn 
does  not  deal  with  subjeefi^ 
interpretations  of  the  data,  nol 
present  conclusions  extendigtl 
beyond  the  limitations  of^l 
data.  We  are  emphatically  pr(.l 
pared  to  vouch  for  the  accuran 
of  the  figrures  themselves  « 
they  reflected  the  attitudes  of 
drug  and  grocery  dealers  h 
Fort  Wayne.  Naturally, 
cannot  answer  for  the  em¬ 
phasis  or  interpretation  othen 
may  give  to  the  figures  we  ro- 
port. 

“In  conclusion,  I  must  stit» 
that  our  review  clearly  cos 
firms  that  this  survey  was  cot 
scientiously  conducted, en. 
ployed  thorough  sampling,  can- 
ful  interviewing,  objective  ques- 
tions  and  obtained  valid  and  ’ 
sigpiificant  answers.  The  figure  ' 
in  the  NBC  report  are  the  at  i 
tual  findings  of  our  survey,  j 
conducted  in  April,  1954.”  . 

•  ii 

BoA  Names  Johnson  ^ 
Admin.  Assistant  ^ 

Bates  Johnson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant 
to  Harold  S.  Barnes,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertiaing, 
ANPA,  it  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Barnes. 

In  a  new  post,  created  h 
part  by  the  constantly  wideniny 
range  of  activities  and  inerets- 
ing  number  of  projects  bemg 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau,  Mr 
Johnson  will  work  on  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  level  in  order  to  .! 
allow  the  Bureau’s  present 
operational  staff  greater  free¬ 
dom  for  the  study,  analysis  and  , 
execution  of  future  Bureau  as¬ 
signments. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1953  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  home  fumishinp 
clas.sification  and  for  the  past 
year  has  worked  in  the  grocery 
group. 


’TV.’ 


Frankly  Surprised 
“I  am  frankly  surprised  that 
even  15  dealers  would  say  they 
‘urge’  manufacturers  to  do 
any  kind  of  advertising.  It  is 
even  more  surprising  that  so 
many  should  ‘urge’  'TV  adver¬ 
tising  when  that  one  medium  is 
pitted  against  all  other  media 
collectively.  None  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  reported  in  the  NBC  study 
are,  in  any  sense,  the  equivalent 
to  this  one.  I  would  not  like  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  the 
result  should  be  Interpreted.  I 
certainly  do  not  consider  it 
comparable,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  to  our  question  about 
the  form  of  advertising  dealers 
would  suggest  for  a  national 
product  they  carry. 


Kraft  Names  Third 
•Advertising  Agency 

Chicago 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  selected 
to  handle  the  advertising  for 
Kraft  Foods  Company’s  line  of  g 
confections. 

Included  in  the  product  line 
are  Kraft  caramels,  marsh¬ 
mallows,  malted  milk  and  sev¬ 
eral  new  products  still  in  te*t 
market  stage. 


Blomstrom  Media  Chief 
John  A.  Blomstrom  hao 
transferred  from  the  media  d^ 
partment  of  Campbell-Ewak  || 
Company  in  Detroit  to  become  jj 
media  director  of  the  agency*! 
New  York  office. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  PhilmdtlpUm,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  Ntw  York,  342  Madiion  Avenue  •  Ckieofo,  520  North  Miehi|an  Avenue 
RFFliESENrATlTES:  Stwytr  Fertotom  Wmlkrr  Compooy  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Loa  Angelea  •  San  Franeiaeo 
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these  operations.  Neither  has  it 
kept  pace,  he  said,  with  tht 
quantity  of  advertising  of  their 
competitors,  the  national  food 
chains. 

“The  competitive  era  of  food 
retailing  hasn’t  yet  arrived— 
it’s  only  just  beginning,”  Mr. 
Hooper  warned.  “The  inefficient 
Last  week,  when  Jack  Welsch,  it  is  only  fair  that  it  bear  part  have  no  place  in  a  competitivt 
vicepresident.  Exquisite  Form  of  the  additional  cost.  economy.” 

Brassiere,  Inc.,  announced  that  “The  traditional  position  of  He  urged  the  retailers  to  wo« 
his  firm  will  share  with  retail-  Elxquisite  Form  since  the  found-  the  customer  with  more  and  bet- 
ers  production  costs  of  co-op  ing  of  the  company,  has  been  ter  advertising.  Reminding  then 
newspaper  advertising  (E&P,  to  participate  in  the  full  cost  of  that  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
Feb.  18,  page  16),  it  marked  a  cooperative  advertising  with  its  married  women  in  the  U.  S.  src 
new  tack  in  the  most  intense  customers.  That  position  was  employed  at  full-time  jobs,  with 
controversy  in  the  corset  and  suspended  only  temporarily  too  little  time  to  plan  varied 
brassiere  industry  today.  pending  a  study  of  the  FTC  economical  meals,  he  stated  that 

Since  Jan.  1,  when  new  FTC  rules  by  the  company’s  counsel,  women  will  be  more  receptive 
Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  in-  “Accordingly,  Exquisite  Form  to  food  retailers’  advertising  if 
dustry  took  effect,  most  manu-  is  now  pleased  to  announce  its  it  offers  assistance  and  help 
facturers  have  refused  to  pay  return  to  policies  which  have  with  a  job  that  is  all  too  often 
any  part  of  production  costs.  In  enabled  it,  and  its  retailers,  to  very  boring  and  tiresome, 
retaliation,  retailers  in  many  flourish.”  “Get  to  know  your  news- 

areas  have  banded  together  to  To  expand  newspaper  adver-  paper,”  he  advised,  “utilize  tht 

decline  to  accept  their  co-opera-  tising,  Mr.  Welsch  said,  Exquis-  services  it  has  to  offer.” 

tive  advertising.  ite  Form  has  set  up  the  follow-  • 

Exquisite  Form  claims  it  i.s  ing  allowance  schedule:  Mini-  gugiuess  and  Fun 
the  first  company  in  the  indus-  mum  insertion,  200  lines;  in  any  ^  ’  P  1  ,1 

try  to  announce  its  willingness  three  month  period,  for  one  in-  Admen  8  Aalenoar 

to  help  pay  production  co.st.s.  section.  Exquisite  Form  will  Boston,  Mass. 

In  making  the  announcement,  pay  50%  of  space  and  produc-  The  New  England  NeVrspt- 
Mr.  Welsch  .said:  tion  costs;  for  two  insertions,  per  Advertising  Executives  As- 

“Exquisite  Form,  with  the  60%;  for  three,  70%;  for  four,  sociation’s  winter  meeting  hen 
largest  national  magazine  and  80%.  Feb.  27-28  will  consist  of  thru 

cooperative  local  newspaper  ad-  Qrocers  Told  tO  Woo 

vertising  program  in  the  indus-  ,  •  i.  n  i  evening  at  a  night  club.  Charles 

try,  seeks  to  expand  its  news-  Houscicivcs  With  ItBlps  J.  Davis  Jr.,  of  the  Providem 
paper  advertising,  not  to  cut  it.  Independent  grocers  were  told  (®-  !•)  Joumal-BulUtm,  has 
To  this  end,  it  has  always  last  week  that  the  opportunity  arranged  the  program  as  fol- 
granted  the  most  generous  co-  for  real  salesmanship  lies  in  lows: 

operative  advertising  allowances  creative  newspaper  advertising.  Feb.  27,  2:30  p.m. :  Lt 

in  the  industry.  “Woo  is  the  housewife  with  Adams,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

“Exquisite  Form  has  now  concrete  helps,”  advised  George  Telegram,  “Retail  Staff  Selling 
i  been  advised  by  its  legal  coun-  E.  Hooper,  account  executive  of  by  Classifications.”  John  (kiiigh- 
[  sel  that  it  is  completely  con-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Hn,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courast, 
1  sistent  with  the  FTC  Trade  ANPA,  in  a  speech  delivered  “Connecticut  Newspapers’  Co 
I  Practices  Rules  to  share  pro-  before  the  Cooperative  Food  operative  Efforts  to  Sell  Mn 
1  duction  costs  of  its  cooperative  Distributors  Convention  in  tual  Savings  Banks  of  Connet 
ads.  Washington,  D.  C.  ticut.”  John  P.  S.  Doherty 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


It  i  all  green  here  in  this 
product-hungry  $187  million- 
a-year  market.  But  you  can 
make  it  with  any  color  com¬ 
bination  you  like  .  .  .  two, 
three  or  full  r.o.p.  color 
.  .  .  in  Altoona's  only  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  reaching 
and  selling  95.1  percent  of 
all  city  zone  families. 

Everybody  knows  the  extra 
impact  color  adds  to  your 
selling  in  print.  And  who'll 
shy  away  from  a  $187  mil¬ 
lion  potential?  Put  'em  to¬ 
gether,  then  throw  in  the 
most  economical  lineage 
rates  you  ever  clapped  eyes 
on— and  what  smart  seller 
could  turn  down  the  op¬ 
portunity?  Certainly,  not 
you  I 


FURIOUS 


Be  prepared  for  furious 
buying  action  when  you  ad¬ 
vertise  in  THE  DAY.  You  see. 
New  London  has  the  highest 
retail  sales  per  family  of  any 
Connecticut  city  of  25,000- 
or-over  population  (SM  '55 
Survey). 


Question 


Robert  U. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Representatives; 
GILMAN,  NICOLL  A  RUTHMAN 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICMAIH)  f.  BiELiR,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Why  are  Newark  women 

who  read  The  News  SO  well  dressed? 


Within  the  past  year 

1,730,000  bought  street  dresses 
520,000  bought  suits 
1,140,000  bought  skirts 
1,340,000  bought  blouses 
1,040,000  bought  coats 
2,010,000  bought  stockings 
1,990,000  bought  shoes 
1,280,000  bought  hats 
1,210,000  . . .  childrens’ clothing 
1,260,0<M) . . .  foundation  garments 

(  The  ahnt  e  ligiire.s  refer  only  to  the  2,s()r),ooo 
women  reariers  of  the  Daily  .Vews  who  live 
in  .\'ew  lork  City  anil  suhurhs.  Copyright 
19^5  hy  Mews  Syndicate  Co.,  Iru.) 


That’s  simple!  They  buy  more  clothes  than  any  other  women 
in  New  York.  They  also  have  more  families,  homes,  cars,  charge 
accounts,  an^l  buy  more  of  almost  everything.  If  you  want  to  sell 
women  in  New  York,  The  News  is  your  best  salesman  anyway 
you  figure — and  works  at  the  lowest  cost. 

In  fact,  if  you  do  business  in  New  York,  you  should  see  the 
survey  of  newspap)er  readership  made  by  VV.  R.  Simmons  & 
Associates  Research,  Inc.  It’s  the  largest,  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  most  scientifically  conducted  study  ever  made! 
To  get  a  representative  sample  of  who  reads  what  newspapers, 
and  their  worth  as  customers,  10,345  people  were  inter\'icwed. 
To  get  the  realistic  picture  of  this  market  and  its  newspajDers  as 
media,  you  should  know  about  this  survey.  Ask  your  advertising 
agency  or  any  New  York  News  office  to  show  you 


Profile  of  the  Millions 


THE  a  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper...  more  than 
twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America  . . . 

220  Elast  42nd  St.,  New  York  C^ity _ Tribune  Tower,  Chicago _ 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco...  1 127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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ior  30  years  /V<*» 
Yorh's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  nens  service. 


“partners  in  our  business,”  Mr.  which  appears  necessary  to  help  gardless  of  the  color  TV  threat 

Campbell  said  “we  have  been  fight  the  competitive  battle.  we  must  be  prepared  to  get 

greeted  day  after  day  for  the  u  i  -  more  of  those  dollars  that  art 

past  few  months  with  rate  in-  Stamps  Hurt  Linage  going  into  magazines  and 

creases.  We  recognize  the  basis  “While  you  might  experience  other  media  that  are  using 
of  these  increases  is  increase  an  increase  in  space  used  dur-  color.” 

in  cost  of  newsprint,  plus  labor  ing  the  launching  of  a  trading  Mr.  Brophy,  who  was  former- 

costs  and  other  factors.  While  stamp  program,”  Mr.  Campbell  ly  mechanical  superintendent 
we  recognize  the  need  for  these  said,  “you  cannot  expect  that  ©f  his  newspaper  before  mo\'. 
increases,  unfortunately  we  can-  increase  to  be  maintained,  jng  oyer  to  the  advertising 
not  take  them  quietly.  We  are  Rather,  you  -mil  find  the  ad-  side,  offered  a  number  of  point- 
not  in  a  position  to  expand  our  vertiser  apportioning  part  of  his  ers  which  his  daily  has  learned 
ad  budget.”  regular  space  requirements  to  about  color: 

He  cited  two  reasons  why  stamps  and  reducing  ^e  i)  Do  not  use  color  just  for 

.American  Stores’  budget  cannot  space  given  to^^  his  color’s  sake  alone;  2)  Use  of 

[00,000,  said  the  be  expanded:  1)  Increased  costs  blocks  properly  placed 

lership  was  “be-  of  preparing  heavily  demanded  ■  u*  v  enhance  value  of  any  given 

unting  so  heavily  “convenience  foods;”  2)  In-  newspapers  can  can  be  run  in 

reness  of  news-  creased  use  of  trading  stamps,  J^^eater  fccord Vith^adver°tisSs • 

a  new  “force”  and  expense  that  r*-  i  •  +  e  '  larger  sizes  can  be 

newspapers  as  has  entered  the  picture  and  ^ outstanding  and  attrac- 
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This  Holden,  Mass,  dairy  sold,  19th  in  apples  harvested, 

farmer  like  hundreds  of  others  Of  the  3,072  counties  in  the 

in  Central  Massachusetts  al-  United  States,  Worcester  has 

ways  has  his  eye  open  for  a  stepped  up  to  38th  in  Effective 

go<^  cow  to  buy.  Worcester  Buying  Income  of  $889,498,000 

County  has  been  constantly  —  enough  to  get  many  a  man¬ 
pushing  toward  the  nation’s  ufacturer  of  consumer  goods 

top  in  agricultural  prominence  right  into  the  van  of  retail 

— 32nd  in  value  of  dairy  prod-  sales  with  the  help  of  Tele- 

ucts  sold,  I6th  in  value  of  eggs  gram-Gazette  advertising. 

Sources:  United  States  Census,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  (further 
reproduction  not  licensed).  _ .  —  _  , 


tinned,  but  in  dealing  with 
local  advertisers  this  minimtun 
can  be  reduced  when  the  paper 
already  has  a  national  color  ad 
scheduled. 

“'This  is  a  good  way  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  value  of  color  to  a 
local  merchant,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
forget  that  a  full-page  in  color 
can  be  handled  easier  and  more 
economically  than  ads  that  are 
smaller.” 

“When  we  became  aware  of 
this,  we  changed  the  price 
schedule  of  our  ads.  We  for¬ 
merly  chargred  25%,  33-1/391. 
and  50%  for  each  extra  color 
in  addition  to  black.  We  nowi 
charge  $35,  $50,  and  $70  in 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Newspaper  Still  No.  1 
Medium  for  U.  S.  Banks 


Newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  the  No.  1  medium  for  bank 
advertising  during  1956,  with 
2,656  commercial  banks  report¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  be  given 
either  first,  second,  or  third  im- 
poi-tance  in  choosing  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  11th  consecutive 
survey  of  bank  advertising  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association. 


medium  for  bank  advertising, 
followed  by  calendars,  radio, 
specialties,  window  and  lobby 
displays,  outdoor  billboard, 
movie  theater,  TV  and  bus  and 
car  cards.  ABA  reported  only 
two  changes  in  the  important 
position  of  media  from  last 
year’s  survey.  Calendars  moved 
ahead  of  lobby  and  window  dis¬ 
plays,  and  TV  moved  ahead  of 
bus  and  car  cards. 


informative  advertising,”  while 
801  banks  listed  “to  sell  savings 
and  thrift  with  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  featuring  the  bank  as 
a  place  to  save.”  (A  few  banks 
felt  that  two  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  were  of  equal  importance, 
in  which  case  they  were  counted 
in  both  groups.) 

The  survey  shows  that  ad¬ 
vertising  of  savings  and  thrift 
services  will  receive  the  great¬ 
est  emphasis  in  bank  advertis¬ 
ing  during  1956.  A  total  of  2,175 
replies  listed  savings  in  either 
first,  second,  or  third  place  as 
the  subject  to  be  emphasized 
most.  This  is  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  savings  and 


was  brought  out  that  of  61 
newspapers  represented  at  the 
session,  36  had  increased  their 
Retail  rates  in  1955 ;  20  had  in- 
creased  their  General  rate;  and 
26  had  boosted  Classified.  For 
the  year  1956,  17  papers  said 
they  had  upped  Retail  rates;  H 
hiked  General  rates;  and  10 
gave  their  Classified  rates  i 
boost. 

In  reply  to  the  question, 
“How  many  newspapers  present 
have  been  forced  to  curtoil  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  newsprint 
shortage?”,  two  out  of  61 
newspapers  had  actually  cnr- 
tailed  linage.  However,  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  many  of  the 


$82-Million  Budget 

The  nation’s  commercial  banks 
will  spend  about  $82-million  on 
advertising  during  the  year,  an 
all-time  high,  surpassing  by  $10- 
miliion  the  total  for  1955,  ABA 
notes.  This  figure  is  almost  four 
times  the  $22-million  spent  in 
1946. 

Results  of  the  ’56  survey,  an¬ 
nounced  by  G.  Edwin  Heming, 
manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  ABA,  are  based  on 
3,117  replies,  representing  more 
than  22%  of  the  commercial 
banks  in  the  U.  S. 

The  banks  listed  direct  mail 
as  second  in  importance  as  a 


Brush- 


Moore 


newspapers 


dominate 


7  locally- 


influenced 


Ohio 


markets! 


The  Canton  Repotltory.  The  Clarion  Star, 
Tlte  Salem  Newi.  The  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star.  The  Portsmouth  Times.  Tlie  Ironton 
Tribune.  Tb«  Kait  Liverpool  Review. 


Planned  Expenditures 

The  planned  expenditures  of 
individual  banks  within  each  size 
group  vary  widely.  For  example, 
in  the  smallest  size  group  (un¬ 
der  $l-million  in  deposits)  in¬ 
dividual  banks  will  spend  as 
much  as  $5,000  and  as  little  as 
$25;  while  in  the  largest  size 
group  (deposits  of  over  $900- 
million)  the  expenditures  range 
from  $150,000  to  $l-million. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
banks  reporting  will  spend  more 
on  advertising  in  1956  than  in 
1955;  33  percent  will  spend  the 
same  amount,  and  only  9  per¬ 
cent  will  spend  less.  Breaking 
the  replies  down  into  groups 
by  size  of  bank  shows  that 
banks  in  all  deposit  classifica¬ 
tions,  except  those  having  de¬ 
posits  of  under  $l-million,  will 
spend  more  on  the  average  on 
advertising  than  they  did  last 
year. 

The  Major  Job 

In  answering  the  question¬ 
naire,  1,392  banks  said  that  they 
felt  the  “major  advertising  job 
for  banks  in  1956”  was  “to  sell 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
a  bank  for  specific  and  complete 
financial  service.”  Another  1,337 
banks  stated  the  major  job  for 
1956  as  “to  sell  banking  as  a 
whole,  and  its  public  service 
aspects,  through  educational  and 


thrift  has  held  first  place  in 
the  emphasis  column,  a  consid¬ 
erable  contrast  to  1946,  when 
savings  was  in  10th  place. 

Following  savings,  banks  will 
emphasize  regular  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  auto  loans,  banking  by 
mail,  personal  loans,  farm  pro¬ 
duction  loans,  mortgage  loans, 
repair  loans,  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  special  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  safe  deposit  service, 
farm  equipment  loans,  business 
loans,  trust  services,  home  ap¬ 
pliance  loans,  life  insurance 
loans,  and  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  in  that  order. 
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addition  to  black,  to  national 
advertisers;  and  $25,  $40,  and 
$60  in  addition  to  black  for  the 
local  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Brophy  noted  that  his 
paper  at  first  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  charging  contract  rates 
to  local  advertisers,  but  now 
charges  open  rate  for  all  color 
ads  plus  the  additional  charge 
for  color. 

Question  Bee 

During  a  “Question  and  An¬ 
swer  Bee,”  moderated  by  John 
R.  Corbett,  retail  ad  manager, 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  it 


Mr.  A.  Jay  Schaff,  Adv.  Di 
The  Heratd-Mail 
Hajreratown,  Maryland 


A  MARYLAND  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“We  began  publishing  the  Keister 
'Support  the  Church'  series  two 
years  ago  and  are  extremely 
pleased  with  it.  We  have  120 
churches  in  our  county  so  you  know 
this  is  a  Church  community.  The 
clergy  and  our  readers  like  the 
page  and  we  still  have  most  of  the 
original  sponsors.  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  Keister  service  is  very  co¬ 
operative  and  its  sales  staff  is  of 
the  highest  order." 


Let  US  send  you  proofs  and  full  information  about  America’s  No.  I 
religious  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  run¬ 
ning  regularly  in  over  95tl  newspapers.  Write  DepL  MU,  Keister 
Advertising  Service,  Strasburg,  Vlr^nia. 


newspapers  present  had  felt  the 
newsprint  pinch  to  the  point 
where  they  were  “actually 
gambling  on  the  arrival  of  a 
shipment  the  next  day.”  In  all 
cases  reported,  the  gamble  paid 
off.  But  there  were  “some 
mighty  close  calls.” 

New  lAMA  Officers 

During  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence,  the'  lAMA  elected  W. 
Eddie  Momeyer,  Greensburi  ■ 
Morning  Review,  president,  sue-  t 
ceeding  John  R.  Corbett,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun-Gazette.  A.  Jay  i 
Schaff,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her-  | 
ald-Mail,  was  elected  vicepresi-  ( 
dent,  and  Waldemar  P.  Wood, 
Coatesville  Record,  w  a  s  le-  j 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Metro  Associated  Services, 
New  York,  awarded  its  Metro 
Cup  to  Terry  W.  Pickwick,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Delawart 
State  News,  Dover,  Del.,  for 
racking  up  a  40%  increase  in 
local  linage. 

The  Eld  Mac  Hirsch  Cup, 
awarded  annually  anonymously 
for  the  highest  percentage  of 
gain  in  national  linage  went  to 
Kenneth  W.  Mahan,  advertising 
director,  Monessen  (Pa.)  Dody 
Independent,  which  showed  a 
46.4%  increase. 

A  third  cup,  the  David  Knipe 
Memorial  Cup,  awarded  annual¬ 
ly  by  lAMA  for  the  best  ad-  « 
vertising  campaign  prepared  in  I 
the  ad  department  of  a  member  1 
newspaper,  went  to  Clarence  E. 
Hess,  advertising  director,  ‘ 
Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier. 
cup  is  in  memory  of  David 
Knipe,  first  lAMA  president  and 
holder  of  the  office  for  10  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

• 

Officers  Promoted 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  S.  Grable  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  } 
of  'World  Color  Printing  Co- 
and  Roswell  Messing  Jr.  has 
been  named  president.  Their 
promotions  follow  the  recent  * 
death  of  Roswell  Messing  Sr 
board  chairman. 
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Reduce  costs. ..and 


n«v«r 


WALLASTAR  BUNDLER 
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The  Wallastar  Automatic  Bundl^r  and 
'^^‘urwrapper  provide  the  greatest  advance 
in  mailroom  mechanization  in  years. 
T(^ether,  they  form  an  in-line  syston 
that  automatically  aligns,  wraps  and 
bundles  papers  for  delivery  to 
the  shipping  dock.  Wherever  installed  they 
insure  faster  delivery  and  iow«r  costs. 


No  matter  how  your  mailroom  is  now 
set  up,  or  what  may  be  your  future  needs, 
there  is  a  Cline  mailroom  system  to 
meet  your  requirements! 


If  you  would  like  to  see  Wallastars  and 
Starwrappos  in  operation, 
write  for  complete  information. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURSIO  COMTANY 
3405  West  47Mi  Slr««l.  Oticoee  32,  HNnoi* 

Los  Angeles  17,  CaMonsia  *  New  York  17,  New  York 


!  Johnson  Motors  Rode 
‘Sea  Horse’  for  Sales 


MIRROR-NEWS  AT 
CIRCULATION  HIGH 


How  Johnson  Motors,  pro-  all!  And  all  frona  a  national 
ducers  of  the  Sea  Horse  Out-  schedule  of  112  newspapers.” 
board  Motor,  won  all-out  dealer  “At  this  point  Johnson,  the 
support  for  the  company’s  first  first  company  to  produce  a 
newspaper  campaign  in  a  dec-  million  motors,  came  up  with 
ade  is  told  by  the  Bureau  of  another  industry  first.  Run-of- 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  the  paper  color  ads.  To  kick-off 
latest  of  its  series  of  “Adver-  the  1955-56  season,  Johnson  ran 
Using  Facts”  success  stories.  a  one-shot,  900-line  two-color 
The  story,  titled  “How  To  112  newspapers.  The  ad 

Ride  A  Sea  Horse  Into  The  black  and  ‘holiday  bronie,' 
Winner’s  Circle,”  begins  in  the  Ibe  color  of  Johnson’s  new  Sea 
year  1952.  A  big  year  for  Horse,  was  striking.  And  it 
Johnson  Motors  because  in  struck  ^  dealers  as  a  great  op- 
1952  they  assembled  their  mil-  portraity  to  create  interest  is 
lionth  motor,  launched  a  million  boating  in  the  normally  quiet 
dollar  expansion  program,  and  ™onth  of  November.” 
re-emerg^  as  a  consistent  500  Tie-ins 

newspaper  advertiser.  Johnson’s  Advertising  Man- 

Not  Desperate  Measure  Chet  Palmer,  said:  “We 

had  over  500  dealer  tie-ins. 
Johnson’s  decision  to  expand  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
its  newspaper  advertising  each  paid  for  his  own  ad,  and 
wasn’t  a  desperate  measure  to  that  our  ad  ran  in  only  112 
salvage  a  badly-listing  business,  markets,  you  will  see  what  the 
Just  the  opposite.  Business  was  campaign  meant  to  them, 
very  good.  Why  the  change,  «As  a  result  of  this  un- 
then?  Johnson  reasoned  that  precedented  vote  of  approval, 
the  decreasing  work  week  and  Johnson  Motors  will  up  its 
increasing  incomes  were  making  newspaper  schedule  this  spring 
outboard  motor  prospects  of  —this  time  to  154  newspapers 
nearly  everyone.  And,  at  best,  RQP  color  ads  will  run  where- 
Johnson’s  schedule  of  leading  ever  possible.  And  Johnson 
magazines  was  reaching  only  will  spend  more  in  newspapers 
2  out  of  every  10  families  in  than  ever  before!” 
high  potential  sales  areas.  The  Bureau  story  points  out, 

j  A  comprehensive  analysis  “These  plans  were  announced 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  showed  at  a  recent  closed-circuit  TV 
that  with  the  same  expenditure  sales  meeting,  and  the  reaction 
in  newspapers,  Johnson  could  proved  to  Johnson  that  their 
reach  almost  every  prospect  in  dealers  had  no  doubts  about  the 
every  important  market.  effectiveness  of  the  company’s 

This  analysis,  plus  the  con-  promotion  plans  for  1956! 
viction  that  newspapers  would  “Within  one  week  after  the 

increase  dealer  enthusiasm,  meeting,  orders  for  the  new, 
prompted  Johnson  to  return  to  uewspaper-promoted  Sea  Horse 
newspapers.  The  result  was  reached  $10,000,000.  An  astro- 
more  than  gratifying.  The  first  nomical  figure,  considering  that 
season’s  campaign  produced  278  iiionths^  to  reach 

dealer  tie-ins.  despite  the  fact  ^bat  figure  the  previous  fall. 


UP  80,358 
Copies  a  day 
over  the 
same  period 
a  year  ago 


You  would  expect  that  America's  fastest-growing 
newspaper  would  be  in  Los  Angeles,  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  and  third  largest  market — and  so 
it  is.  The  Mirror-News  has  attained  the  highest  cir¬ 
culation  in  its  history  (over  308,(X)0  daily)  and  now 
has  the  largest  afternoon  home-delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  West.  In  achieving  a  circulation 
increase  of  80,358  copies.  The  Mirror-News  showed 
a  startling  35.2%  gain  in  a  single  year. 

Media  Records  figures  for  the  year  1955  reflect 
advertisers'  response  to  the  upward-surging  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Mirror-News  and  this  newspaper's 
appeal  to  able-to-buy  families:  The  Mirror-News 
became  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  field  in  total  advertising. 

LARGEST  AFTERNOON  HOME  DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION  IN  WESTERN  AMEgICA 


*^.Virgfl:Wnl»lev,*iditor  and  Publisher — 
Represented  nationally  by  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 


See  ABC  Publisher's  interim  statement  for 
3-month  period  ending  December  31,  1955 
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50  million  people 
aeross  the  eountry  now  belong  to 

BIVECROSS: 


Blue  Cross  PlanSy  serving  locally  from  coast 
to  coastf  bring  Americans  this  famed  pro¬ 
gram  for  prepayment  of  hospital  care. 

No  other  voluntary  inoveiiient  in  America  today  has 
80  many  members!  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Blue 
Cross  idea  first  demonstrated  to  America  the  worka¬ 
bility  of  a  program  for  making  real  hospital  expense 
protection  available  to  almost  everyone— a  plan  that 
is  still  the  standard  of  effectiveness. 

All  Blue  Cross  Plans  have  one  primary  objective: 
to  protect  people  in  terms  of  the  hospital  care  they 
need,  rather  than  dollar  allowances.  This  unique  pro¬ 
tection  is  made  possible  by  a  special  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  Blue  Cross  Plans  and  local  hospitals. 

Organized  for  service,  not  for  profit,  each  Blue  Cross 
Plan  is  locally  sponsored  by  citizens  and  hospitals  to 
bring  people  the  realistic  protection  they  need  and 
want.  Because  of  their  special,  practical  kind  of  serv- 
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ice,  only  Blue  Cross  Plans  are  ofTicially  approved  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

50  million  members  can’t  he  wrong!  For  complete 
facts  on  Blue  Cross  Plans  an<l  how  they  serve  com¬ 
munities,  send  for  the  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Write 
Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept.  EP-910, 425  North  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  MEET 


HOSPITAL 


BILLSI 


^Blue  Crosa  amd  symbol  registered  by  the  Americom  Hoepiial  Associoiiom. 


Milline  Rate 
Index  Covers 
200  Dailies 


Washington 

The  American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion  has  released  a  study  of 
milline  rates  for  local  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising'  in  approxi¬ 
mately  200  dailies  in  the  United 
States. 

Rowland  Jones  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Federation,  emphasized 
that  the  survey  is  not  designed 
to  put  anyone  on  the  defensive 
but  is  intended  to  gpve  retailers 
a  frame  of  reference  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  fairness  of  the  rates 
they  are  paying  for  local  news- 
y)aper  advertising. 

The  study  runs  to  58  pages 
of  tabulated  figures.  It  shows 
the  milline  rates  for  both  bulk 
and  frequency  advertising  in  a 
lepresentative  group  of  cities. 

A  lengthy  foreword  to  the 
survey  reiterated  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  is  not  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  retail  ad  rates  are 
too  high  or  too  low. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  no  calculated 
selection  of  newspapers  to  be 
surveyed.  He  said  approximate¬ 


ly  4UU  communities  had  been 
asked  to  participate  and  that 
every  state  except  Vermont  and 
Montana  is  included. 

“We  asked  for  the  local  rate 
cards  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  with  an 
agate  line  rate'  of  at  least  10 
cents  a  line  for  general  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

The  survey  excluded  other 
than  black-and-white,  run  of 
paper  rates,  Mr.  Jones  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impracticability 
of  including  special  feature, 
magazine,  and  comic  sections, 
as  well  as  color  advertising. 

The  results,  the  Federation  is 
satisfied^  is  a  good  cross-sec¬ 
tion,  geographically,  and  cir¬ 
culation-wise.  Included  are  177 
evenings,  84  mornings,  172  Sun¬ 
days;  82  morning-evening,  nine 
moming-Sunday,  and  19  eve- 
ning-Sunday  combination  rates. 

The  study  is  priced  to  non- 
members  of  the  Federation  at 
$10  for  the  first  copy  and  $5 
for  each  additional  copy. 


TreeSweet  Sweet 
On  Newspapers 


12,512  Inches 


If  you  find  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  formula  —  stick 
with  it! 

TreeSweet  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  seems 
to  be  doing  just  that  as  they 
begin  their  eighth  year  of  small- 
space  newspaper  reminder  ads 
(via  BBDO),  spotted  close  to 
local  retail  grocery  copy. 

The  principle  is  obvious:  try 
to  catch  the  housewife’s  eye 
with  a  brief  message  as  she 
scans  the  food  pages  of  her 
local  newspaper. 

For  1956,  TreeSweet  has  pre¬ 
pared  single  strength  orange 
juice  and  grapefruit  juice  ads 
with  a  political  twist  in  what 
they  feel  will  be  an  eye-catch¬ 
ing  series  that  capitalizes  on 
election  year  enthusiasm. 


Shared  by  8 
Newspapers 


Media  Manager  Named 

Mary  Cardon  has  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
as  media  manager.  Miss  Cardon 
was  for  13  years  director  of 
media  and  research  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Dallas  News  Joins 
Market  Survey 


WATCH 

Elizabeth  in  ’ 

56 

NEW  JERSEY’S  INDUSTRIAL 

PACE-SETTER 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S 

RICHEST  AND  FASTEST 

GROWING  MARKETS 

COVERED  BY 

ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 

NOW  CIRCULATING  50,000  COPIES 

Represented  Nationally  by  Ward-GriKth  Company,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
announced  this  week  the  News 
had  joined  the  group  of  major 
newspapers  in  the  Top  Ten 
Brands  market  survey  program. 

This  service  to  advertisers 
was  initiated  by  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1955:  Akron  Beacon- 
Jvurnal,  Denver  Post,  Houston 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  Portland  Oregonian,  Tole¬ 
do  Blade,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal,  and  Youngstown 
Vindicator. 

A  local  market  survey  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  each  member  news- 
paper  each  year.  These  studies 
show  product  usage  for  some 
130  separate  product  categories, 
and  the  Top  Ten  Brands  in 
each  category.  A  combined  na¬ 
tional  report  is  made  available 
to  advertiser  each  year. 


A  total  of  12,512  column 
inches  of  plus  advertising  was 
racked  up  by  eight  newspapers 
participating  in  the  “All 
America  City”  award  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  National  Mq- 
nicipal  League  and  Look  maga¬ 
zine. 

While  11  cities  received 
awards  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  city  development  and 
progress,  the  following  eight 
papers  were  the  only  ones  to 
report  advertising  gains  re¬ 
sulting  from  special  sections. 
Figures  are  total  number  of 
column  inches: 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Dotly 
Independent,  5,499;  Cambridge 
(Ohio)  Daily  Jeffersonian, 
2,115;  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pon- 
tagraph,  1,847;  Phenix  City 
(Ala.)  Citizen  (weekly)  779; 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  880;  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News,  *750;  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  432;  and 
Bellevue  (Wash.)  American 
(weekly),  200. 


*  Parade  of  Business' 
Marches  in  the  Linage 

A  “Parade  of  Business”  issue 
recently  run  by  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  succeed¬ 
ed  in  marching  into  the  office 
a  total  of  75,866  lines  of  paid 
advertising.  Of  this  total,  6,860 
lines  were  general  advertising. 

The  issue,  which  showed  the 
industrial  development  of  the 
19-county  Western  North  Car¬ 
olina  area,  marked  the  first 
time  in  more  than  15  years 
that  such  a  paper  had  been 
published  by  the  Citizen-Times 
Co.,  according  to  Roy  Philips, 
director  of  advertising. 


UNITED  PRESS 


Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
published  its  largest  food  sec¬ 
tion  with  an  18-pager  promot¬ 
ing  A&P  stores  in  London  and 
Southwestern  Ontario.  Front 
and  back  covers  were  printed 
red  and  black. 

•  A  10-page  “Operation 
Home  Improvement”  section 
published  by  the  Neiotondowa) 
Daily  News  carried  1,140 
inches,  1,000  inches  of  which 
was  “absolutely  plus  business.” 

•  A  total  of  250  individual 
ads  by  hotel,  motel,  resort  and 
transportation  advei'tisers  filled 
a  20-page  travel  supplement 
published  by  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12. 
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color  register  is  maintained 

AUTOMATICALLY 


No  matter  what  your  operating  speed,  your 
Hurletron  Control  will  maintain  accurate  color 
register  of  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths  of 
an  inch.  Even  the  most  minute  out-of-register 
condition  will  be  detected  and  corrected  instantly 
.  .  .  before  it  is  visible  to  the  human  eye.  And  it’s 
all  done  automatically. 

Think  of  the  advantages.  Pressmen  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  register  problems.  Hourly  production 


is  stepped  up.  Waste  is  materially  reduced.  Costs 
are  cut.  And,  of  course,  you  turn  out  color  work 
you  can  be  proud  of.  Most  important .  .  .  you  pro¬ 
duce  ROP  color  that  your  advertisers  will  like. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  users  think  of 
Hurletron  Controls?  Ask  us  for  the  names  of  some 
of  them.  Talk  to  them.  They’re  our  best  sales¬ 
men.  Write  today.  There's  no  obligation. 


HURLETRON 


electric  eye  equipment  company 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET.  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Monufactur«rs  of  Hwrl«tron  R.O.P.  Color  ftogotrotion  Controb;  Automotie  Controls  of  Colipor  ond  Weight 

on  Paper  ond  Roord;  Confer  line  ond  Side  Web  Guide  Coniroh;  Cut-Off  ond  Bock-Up  Controls; 
Slitter  Controls;  Moisture  Controls. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLLM( 


CAMs  See  Future 
For  Color  in  War 


CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

cuts,  it  should  not  refuse  green 

Ernie  Roberts,  CAM,  Peoria  ago,  that  there  is  no  promotion  on  the  shrubbery  of  houses  or 
(111.)  Star,  proclaimed  that  for  classified  as  effective  as  a  red  on  the  bodies  of  sedans.” 
“Color  in  Classified”  is  both  a  large  volume  of  classified. 

“natural”  and  a  “real  money  Everybody  knows  it  is  there.  So,  ®  Sales  Device 

maker”  in  his  talk  before  the  the  introduction  of  color  solely  Used  as  a  sales  device,  color 
Mississippi  Valley  CAMs  con-  to  get  more  readers  would  hard-  can  be  a  useful  tool.  Here’s  how 
vention  in  Chicago  last  week.  ly  justify  itself  to  the  paper  or  the  Oakland  Tribune  built  up 
For  the  benefit  of  newspapers  fh®  advertiser.  He  sees  color  as  its  Wednesday  volume  with 
with  color  facilities  who  may  be  an  advantage  in  “fixing  the  at-  color:  “Years  ago  we  had  a 
probing  its  merits  for  classified,  tention  of  those  who  are  already  huge  Sunday  paper,”  says  Mr. 
we  asked  a  couple  of  other  reading  the  classified.”  McDonald,  “and  a  very  bad  mid- 

classified  experts  to  give  their  Using  sports  as  an  analogy,  week.  We  establish^  a  mid¬ 
views  on  the  subject.  he  says,  “Classified,  like  sports,  week  classified  section  for 

In  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  nothing  to  attract  atten-  Wednesday  and  we  used  color 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune’,  tion  to  it.  However,  like  sports,  on  the  section  page.  One 
whose  staff  recently  gave  him  **  large  type  for  its  head-  Wednesday  we  placed  country 

a  surprise  party  in  recognition  and  the  right  kind  of  pic-  real  estate  there  (out  of 

of  50  years  on  the  job,  we  have  ^“r®^  ^  emphasize  and  clarify  sequence)  and  set  it  in  green, 
an  articulate  classified  commen-  the  text.  It  does  not  need  color  The  next  week  we  raised  used 
tator.  His  vote  concerning  color  to  draw  more  readers,  but  it  cars  from  the  back  of  the  sec- 

is  “Yes  but _ ”  could  use  color  as  it  uses  large  tion  and  ran  it  in  red.  Adver- 

’  type  and,  frequently,  illustra-  tisers  told  us  that  the  mid-week 

Needs  No  Attention  Gimmick  tions  to  drive  home  the  im-  was  of  no  value.  They  now  ex- 
Mr.  McDonald  harkens  back  portant  facts.”  plain  to  us  very  carefully  that 

to  Harry  Gwaltney’s  (current-  Where  a  paper  accepts  cuts  Wednesday  is  the  second  best 

ly  Milwaukee  Journal's  color  and/or  large  type,  Mr.  McDon-  of  the  week.  Wasn’t  it 

czar)  dictum  laid  down  years  aid  sees  no  harm  in  it.  He  lucky  that  we  didn’t  exploit 

^  Lester 

(Wash.)  sees  color  as 

important  to 

as  to  other  forms  of  ad- 

vertising.  His  paper  permits  its 

^  use  ads 

a  space 

used.  Classiffed  rates  plus  the 
I  B  regular  display  premium  for 

r#  ■  I  H  wM  ifl  jp  IB  k  I  jr  J  ■  color  are 

color 

classified  the 

lis' tion,  CAM  Jenkins  says:  “For 
^  '  V  ^  those  who  have  no  newsprint 

'  ^  f  Ipk  ffi%'a  ^  /T  ''!  problem,  the  use  of  color,  per¬ 

haps,  can  cut  down  the  total 
amount  of  space  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  might  use  because  of 
the  additional  cost  and  this  may 


Inland  President  Stewart 
Riley,  publisher,  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times-Mail  and  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  alao 
has  announced  that  the  Monday 
luncheon  speaker  will  be  U.  S. 
Senator  WilPam  E.  Jenner  of 
Indiana. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Inlanders  will 
gather  for  a  Sunday  reception 
planned  by  the  fellowship  com¬ 
mittee.  Vicepresident  Lester  A. 
Walker,  publisher,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune,  and 
Edward  H.  Jenison,  editor  and 
publisher,  Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon 
News,  are  co-chairmen.  Panel 
sessions  on  newsprint,  and  on 
newspaper  building  and  legal 
problems,  will  feature  the  morn¬ 
ing  sessions  on  both  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 


America’s 

newest, 

most 

exciting 

daily 


Breakfast  Briefs 

His  doctors  have  given  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  heart  a  vote  of 
confidence,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
President  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
the  Democrats  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention.  *  *  * 

Nikita  Khrushchev  tells  his 
party  that  communism  can  win 
out  over  capitalism  without  vio¬ 
lence.  The  Reds  apparently 
have  discovered  at  long  last 
that  they  have  in  the  party  line 
the  means  of  boring  their  en¬ 
emies  to  death. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Free  Want  Ads 

Bermn,  Wis. 
All  regular  subscribers  to  the 
weekly  Berlin  Journal  may  now 
nin  classified  ads — as  many  as 
they  want — without  charge.  The 
offer  is  open  to  individuals, 
only;  business  firms  must  still 
pay  the  3c-per-word  rate. 
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More  People  for  a  Growing  Business 

Bell  telephone  companies  offer  good  opportunities 
for  capable  men  and  women 


llicre’s  a  great  deal  of  wonderful  equipment 
connected  with  your  telephone.  But  it  takes 
people  to  bring  it  into  being  and  make  it 
work.  And  there  ha\c  been  big  increases  in  the 
number  of  telephone  people— especially  in  the 
last  few  sears. 

Despite  the  large  increases  in  the  use  of  dial, 
there  are  today  234,000  operators  in  the  Bell 
System.  This  is  about  double  the  number  that 


were  required  before  the  war.  And  in  many 
places  Bell  telephone  companies  need  more  peo¬ 
ple  right  now! 


All  in  all,  there  are  more  than  740,000  men 
and  women  employed  by  the  Bell  System— an 
increase  of  265,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 

This  is  the  largest  number  in  history  and 
shows  that  “people  are  the  greatest  invention 
yet”  in  the  telephone  business. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Matriculation  requires  four 
written  tests:  in  the  Finnish 


Job  Training  Stressed 
At  Finnish  J-School 


By  Prof.  Gayle  Waldrop 

University  of  Colorado  College  of  Journalism 


Helsinki,  Finland 
The  only  journalism  school  in 
Fennoscandian  countries  which 
aims  to  gfive  a  “thorough  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  potential 
journalists”  is  at  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  in  Finland’s 
capital.  Its  record  and  standing 


being  as  a  vocational  college 
soon  after  the  independence  of 
Finland  was  established,  and 
started  academic  instruction 
leading  to  bachelor’s,  masters’ 
and  doctor’s  degrees  in  1933. 

Journalism  is  one  of  seven 
fields  in  which  instruction  is 


are  demonstrated  by  the  fact  offered,  the  others  being  social 


that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
country’s  practicing  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  have  attended 
the  school. 

Refresher  courses  only,  for 
active  newspapermeti,  are  given 
in  other  schools :  a  one-week 
seminar-lecture  course  at  the 
University  of  Helsinki,  under 
the  terms  of  a  bequest;  a  three- 


sciences,  librarianship,  local 
administration,  social  welfare, 
youth  leadership  and  prison 
administration. 

There  are  two  levels  of  in- 


and  Swedish  languages,  Fin¬ 
land  being  officially  a  bilingual 
country;  in  a  foreign  language, 
English,  French,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Latin;  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  a  modern  subject.  It 
requires  also  oral  examinations 
in  all  subjects  in  the  upper 
grades.  Non-matriculated  stu¬ 
dents  may  work  toward  a  de¬ 
gree  if  they  pass  the  vocational 
journalism  examinations  at  the 
School,  the  stipulated  languages 
and  other  tests,  and  are  given 
permission  by  the  faculty. 

Of  the  100  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  60  are  matriculated  and 
now  eligible  for  work  toward  a 
degree,  the  other  40  being  vo¬ 
cational  students.  This  ratio  is 
to  be  expected  because  of  the 
high  entrance  “hurdle”  of  lan¬ 
guages,  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  students  earn 


sti-uction,  one  leading  to  f 

vocational  or  “practical  gradui?^t^«y  the  relatively 

tion,”  the  other  leading  to  de-  starting  and  maximum  pay 


grees.  Practical  experience  is 
recommended  for  the  journal- 


month  course  at  Aarhus  univer-  ism  vocational  examination;  an 


and  a  one- 
Norwegian 


sity  in  Denmark, 
year  course  in  j 
school. 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences, 
which  celebrated  its  30th  anni¬ 
versary  in  November,  came  into 


entrance  examination  that  tests 
knowledg^e  and  use  of  the  Finn¬ 
ish  languag^e  is  required  of  all 
persons  who  have  not  matricul¬ 
ated  from  a  secondary  (univer¬ 
sity  preparatory)  school. 


TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 
take  the  brakes  off  your  selling 
in  Kansas 


Just  look  at  ’em  go!  Total  circulation’s  at  87,934  right 
now  for  the  Daily  Capital  and  State  Journal  .  .  . 
they’ve  already  blanketed  the  city  zone  .  .  .  are  read 
by  50  perceiit  of  all  the  families  in  this  big  21-county 
market.  And  what  a  salesmen’s  paradise  they  open 
the  door  to  .  .  .  $632,654,000  effective  buying  income, 
$141,000,000  retail  sales  .  .  .  with  the  whole  area 
expanding  and  expending  itself  rig'ht  into  a  major 
industrial  center.  So  why  wait?  Write  us  for  details 
on  this  booming  Kansas  market  .  .  .  and  the  news¬ 
papers  to  help  you  sell  it. 


THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 


AGBNT  FOR: 


S^0^)eiul  BnUiy  (Utitittal 

Topeka  State  Journal 


RGpresented  by  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

New  Yerii  *  Cleveland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  San  Francisco 


of  journalists  (from  $125  to 
$250  a  month,  except  for  top 
jobs),  the  additional  costs  in 
time  and  money  required  for 
another  two  or  three  years  of 
college  education,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  internship  system  the 
school  has  developed. 

There  is  such  a  demand  for 
student  interns  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  year  of  work 
that  many  of  them  stay  in  news¬ 
paper  jobs  instead  of  returning 
to  the  School. 

Adjusting  itself  to  these  facts 
of  life,  the  journalism  section 
of  the'  School  not  only  starts 
but  stresses  its  professional 
courses  in  the  first  or  fresh¬ 
man  year  instead  of  the  third 
year  as  in  schools  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States.  The  first 
term  students  take  a  general 
jouiTialism  course',  learning  the 
fundamentals  about  the  editor¬ 
ial  side  of  newspapers;  a  course 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
printing  office,  the  mechanical 
and  typographical  aspects  of 
the  newspaper;  and,  a  course 
in  the  practice'  of  journalism,  a 
laboratory  course  with  assign¬ 
ments  in  various  kinds  of  re¬ 
porting,  writing  and  editing. 

In  the  second  term  students 
take  courses  in  the  history  of 
the  Finnish  press  and  the  Fin¬ 
nish  press  of  today,  absorbing 
theory  and  ethics  and  practical 
knowledge'  about  periodicals  as 
well  as  newspapers.  They  take, 
also,  a  course  in  the  history  of 
censorship,  or  freedom  of  the 
press  and  restrictions  on  it. 

In  succeeding  terms  courses 
are  give'n  in  a  general  history 
of  the  press  with  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  the  psychology  or  so¬ 


ciology  of  journalism,  ne 
agencies,  law  of  the  pr 
sports  i-eporting  and  writiag^^ 

Practice  courses  in  gen  ^ 
i-epoiting  are  continued; 
ing  of  a  selected  list  of 
and  the  writing  of  a  thesis  ^ 
a  joui-nalistic  subject  are 
quired.  There  are  lectures,  f« 
quent  examinations  and  labor 
tory  work. 

Practice  assignments  are  as.1 
der  the  supervision  of  aetiiii 
journalists  who  test  the  inv 
tiveness,  ingenuity  and  jt 
ment  of  repoi-ters  and  evaln 
their  writing  ability, 
editing  and  headline 
are  included  in  these  cour 
If  students  fail  this  pr 
course  the  first  term  they 
not  continue  in  the  school 

About  one-third  of  the  sb 
dent’s  time  is  taken  by  jo 
nalism  courses,  two-thirds  bf1 
subjects  in  three  fields  to  bi| 
chosen  from  the  following: 
tical  science,  international  rels!^ 
tions,  economics,  adult  edo 
tion,  sociology,  history  of  lit 
ture,  municipal  administrat 
history  and  social  politics, 
journalism  students  must 
one  “long”  language  couH 
other  than  Finnish,  must  ty 
well,  and  must  have 
knowledge  of  shorthand. 

About  half  the  joumaliia 
students  are  from  Helsinki,  the 
others  coming  from  all  over 
Finland.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  students  are  women,  many 
of  whom,  as  do  American  prls, 
abandon  newspaper  work  vrith- 
in  a  year  or  two  to  marry. 

The  student  organization  ar¬ 
ranges  monthly  meetings  it 
which  editors  and  reporten 
speak.  At  the  November  meet¬ 
ing  Eero  Petajaniemi,  chief  edi¬ 
tor  of  Iltaaanomat,  afternoon 
tabloid  paper,  told  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  Moscow  where  he 
scored  a  beat  on  the  return  of 
Porkkala  to  Finland. 

Criticism  of  the  journalism 
school  by  newspapermen  is  like 
that  of  journalism  schools  in 
the  United  States.  Some  critics 
want  more  “trade  school" 
courses;  some  want  graduates 
with  more  liberal  arts  and  so¬ 
cial  science  background,  and 
some  think  that  a  short  course 
in  techniques  to  top  off  i 
bachelor’s  degree  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  professional  school 
training. 

This  journalism  school  h*s 
made  and  is  making  a  definite 
and  acceptable  contribition  to 
training  workers  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  radio.  Its 
students  stack  up  well  in  every 
way  whe'n  compared  with  Amer¬ 
ican  students,  and  its  outstand¬ 
ing  graduates  hold  important 
positions  on  Finnish  papers. 
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Jack  Baldwin,  Fairchild  Salas  Reprasanto* 
five,  who  solvad  this  preblam  for  tha  News. 


**Our  Scan -A- Graver 

has  *built-in’  know-how” 


1956 


Ask  Editor  Fred  Allen  of  the  Garden  Grove 
(Cal.)  News  about  know-how  and  he'll  tell  you 
this  story: 

“We  ran  into  a  problem  that  stopped  us  cold  right 
after  vve  installed  our  Scan-A-Graver.  We’d  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  to  speak  of  . . .  and  a  tight  press  sched¬ 
ule.  We  wanted  to  run  individual  pix  of  195  high  school 
graduates.  We  figured  we  could  never  do  it,  so  we 
contacted  an  outside  .source  for  prices  on  engravings. 

“The  morning  we  made  up  our  mind,  Fairchild’s  Jack 
Baldwin  dropped  in  on  one  of  his  ‘look-see’  calls.  Lucky 
he  did. 

“Jack  showed  us  how  to  gang  the  pictures  efficiently, 
how  to  keep  track  of  identification  and  how  to  speed 
them  onto  the  machine.  He  worked  like  a  Trojan  all 
that  day  and  got  us  ready  for  press.  Know  what  it  cost 
us?  Just  ten  8"  x  10"  sheets  of  plastic  and  a  half  day’s 
overtime  for  our  operator. 

“Sure  we  saved  money  (better  than  60%  of  an  outside 
jiih)  hut  the  hie  lliiiii'  was  n  ali/.iiig  that  I’aiiehild  s 
.Seiviee  woiked  like  hiiilt-iii'  know  how  to  tide  us  «iver 


while  we  developed  experience  in  handling  the 
Scan-A-Graver  ourselves.” 

The  important  point  Editor  Allen’s  story  makes  is 
this:  the  services  that  come  with  a  Scan-A-Graver  .  .  . 
whether  you’ve  had  it  a  week,  or  for  years  .  .  .  assure 
you  much  more  than  just  mechanical  perfection. 
Through  the  constant  assistance  and  advice  of  Fairchild 
representatives  you  get  “built-in”  know-how  to  help 
solve  your  own  particular  problems. 

•  Write  tor  complete  information  on  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Scan-A-Graver  Lease  Plan  and 
Fairchild's  Customer  Counselling  Service.  Address 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck 
Express>vay,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-I9AI. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Elfctronic  Engrgving  Mochings 
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THE  WOOD 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY 
AUTOPLATE  AND 
AUTOMILLER 


Close  coupling  of  the  Automiller  to  the  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Autoplate  Machine 
minimizes  overall  length  of  the  installation.  Attach  your  pressroom  conveyor  to 
the  tail  of  the  Automiller  for  straight-line  plate  delivery  .  .  .  without  lifting. 


A  coi'ibination  of  the  WCXDD,  NEW  Heavy  Duty 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine  and  the  WOOD  Automiller 
is  ideal  for  producing  tension  lockup  plates,  of  a 
better  quality,  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  and  with 
greater  uniformity. 

In  the  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  Machine, 
color  mats  are  positioned  to  conform  to  register  marks 
located  on  the  casting  box.  A  vacuum  device  holds 
the  mats  firmly  in  place  and  eliminates  shifting  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  casting  cycle.  All  of  the  operations  on 
the  color  plates,  including  casting,  tail  cutting,  shav¬ 


ing,  cooling  and  drying  are  performed  without  lift¬ 
ing  the  plate  from  the  machine,  thereby  assuring 
uniformity. 

The  finished  plate  may  be  slid  onto  the  Automiller 
without  lifting.  The  Automiller  may  be  equipped 
with  the  Pre-Registering  Attachment,  so  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  color  plates  can  be  trimmed  in  proper  register 
between  the  printing  surface  and  the  milled  pockets, 
which  are  cut  into  the  plate  on  the  Automiller  by  a 
gang  of  four  rotating  milling  cutters.  All  of  the  eight 
pockets  are  cut  in  a  plate  in  less  than  25  seconds. 


in  the  field  I 

as  NKW  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY 
AUTOPLATE  MACHINES 
56  AUTOMILLERS.. 40  EQUIPPED  WITH 
L  PRE-REGISTERING  ATTACHMENTS.  ^ 


Introduction  of  hinged  conveyor  per¬ 
mits  ease  of  movement  around  Auto¬ 
miller  for  color  plate  registering  . .  . 
retains  straight-line  plate  delivery. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  Nevii  York  17,  N.  Y. 


pmiiH  editorial  WORKSHOP  ^iuhb  I 


^*^Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


Af%  tni^rnafiono!  DoHy  Nmvvtpop^t 


when  digging  into  a  market 


If  you  wish  to  secure  acceptance  for  a 
new  product,  depth  of  penetration  in  this 
market  is  of  major  importance.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  merchandise  advertised  in  its  pages. 
And  MONITOR  readers  ask  for  and  buy 
these  products  by  brand  name  in  very 
gratifying  numbers. 

Both  the  news  and  advertising  columns 
of  this  international  daily  newspaper  are 
"preferred  reading”  in  all  MONITOR 
homes.  If  you  are  launching  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  —  or  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  sales 
of  an  old  one— try  a  planned  program  of 
MONITOR  advertising. 

We  will  gladly  submit  a  proposal  tailor- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Avast,  Lubbers! 


Landlubbers  sometimes  find  themselves  at  sea  when  they 
use  nautical  terminoloRy.  For  example,  the  expres.sion 
knots  per  hour  is  a  recurrent  bit  of  flotsam.  It’s  mlun- 
dant,  of  course,  for  a  knot  is  a  nautical  mile  per  hour; 
the  word  is  a  measure  of  speed,  not  distance. 

(A  nautical  mile,  incidentally,  is  about  one  and  one- 
seventh  land  miles,  and  the  reason  sailors  need  a  mile 
of  their  own  is  that  theirs  is  related  to  the  division  of 
the  earth  by  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  thus 
is  essential  to  navigation.) 

The  sentence  Cities  like  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  plan 
to  spend  millions  to  get  their  docks  in  shipshape  may 
give  an  old  salt  a  touch  of  seasickness,  for  shipshape  is 
an  adjective,  not  a  noun.  Make  their  docks  shipshape 
would  be  better.  The  analogy  with  in  shape  is  false. 

Under  way,  which  originated  on  the  foam  but  has  be¬ 
come  firmly  settled  ashore,  and  the  title  of  that  fine  old 
chantey,  Anchor's  Aweigh,  are  likely  to  get  tangled,  like 
neglected  lines. 

Way,  to  a  sailor,  generally  means  power,  so  that  a  ship 
under  way  is  one  under  power.  Under  way,  of  course, 
has  come  into  general  use  in  the  sense  of  getting  started, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency,  resisted  by  purists,  to 
make  it  one  word.  But  under  weigh  is  neither  Hsh,  flesh, 
nor  good  red  herring. 

Under  weigh  is  the  spawn  of  confusion  with  anchor’s 
aweigh,  a  shipboard  report  better  known,  as  noted,  as 
the  name  of  the  Navy  song.  An  anchor  is  aweigh  when,  in 
effect,  it  is  being  weighed  by  the  ship;  that  is,  free  of  the 
bottom  and  hanging  by  the  chain.  “Anchor’s  aweigh,  sir,” 
is  what  the  boatswain  reports  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
Thus  anchor’s  away,  a  version  sometimes  seen,  is  meaning¬ 
less. 


The  popular  slang  expression,  all  folded  up,  seems  to 
have  come  into  general  use  via  the  Navy  during  the  war. 
Fouled,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  sense  familiar  to  sea¬ 
farers,  means  tangled;  it  is  generally  said  of  anchors 
whose  chains  are  wound  around  them,  and  two  crossed, 
fouled  anchors  form  the  insigne  of  a  Navy  officer’s  hat 
emblem.  Let  those  see  a  touch  of  poetic  justice  in  this 
who  may. 

Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  the  conversion  of 
fouled  into  folded  up,  meaning  hopelessly  confused.  This 
gave  rise  in  turn  to  snafu  (situation  normal;  all  fouled 
up),  now  being  forgotten.  But  fouled  up  is  distasteful 
to  some  writers,  not  because  it  is  slang,  but  because  of 
the  repulsive  suggestion  of  fouled  in  its  most  general 
sense. 

Writers  who  essay  to  give  a  salty  flavor  to  things  by 
saying  six  bells  instead  of  six  o’clock  are  drifting  off 
course.  Bells  formerly  were  sounded  to  divide  four-hour 
watches  into  half-hour  intervals,  so  six  bells  would  be  11 
o’clock,  3  o’clock,  etc. 

Readers  of  tales  of  the  deep  are  familiar  with  the 
rendering  bosun  for  boatswain,  but  in  the  Navy,  at 
least,  the  favored  pronunciation  is  boatson.  Yet  fo’c’sle  is 
said  the  way  the  fictioneers  have  it. 

Son  of  a  gun,  a  harmless  and  once  popular  expression 
that  has  fallen  overboard,  perhaps  since  Harry  Truman 
put  the  presidential  seal  on  another  bleed  of  son,  origi¬ 
nated  at  sea.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days  when  sailors 
took  their  wives  along  on  voyages,  these  ladies  were  some¬ 
times  brought  to  labor  by  the  report  of  the  ship’s  guns. 
Thus  the  offspring,  if  male,  were  referred  to  as  sons 
of  guns. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead-  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 

ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 

sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 

of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisennents,  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 

Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


Can  you  help  your  heart  “tick”  longer,  too? 


Sometimes  a  cicxrk  that  has  kept  perfect 
time  over  the  years  will  get  temporarily 
out  of  order.  With  skilled  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  go  on  ticking  again  for  years 
to  come.  The  same  is  true  of  your  heart. 

A  number  of  things  can  happen  to  your 
heart.  Among  the  more  serious  of  these  is 
the  form  of  heart  disease  due  to  hardening 
of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Heart  disease  caused  by  coronary-artery 
trouble  is  becoming  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized.  In  fact,  many  of  the  conditions 
called  “heart  trouble,”  or  “heart  attack,” 
are  caused  by  partial  or  complete  blocking 
of  the  blood  at  some  point  in  the  coronary 
arteries.  The  common  form  of  such  occlu¬ 
sions  is  known  as  coronary  thrombosis. 

The  outlook  for  those  who  have  had 
coronary  thrombosis  is  good  and  is  steadily 
improving.  Studies  show  that  four  out  of 
five  recover  from  first  attacks  of  this  severe 
form  of  coronary  heart  disease. 


Today,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
successl^ully  withstand  their  first  attack  can, 
if  the  heart  has  repaired  itself  through  rest 
and  skilled  medical  care,  safely  resume 
activities  with  little  or  moderate  restriction. 

In  fact,  many  such  people  have  not  only 
been  able  to  resume  full-time  work  involv¬ 
ing  great  responsibility,  but  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  work  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
beingat  work  wasactually  “good  medicine.” 

Thousands  of  other  people  with  various 
heart  impairments  are  also  living  happily 
and  usefully.  They  can  do  so  because  they 
have  learned,  with  their  doctor’s  help,  how 
to  lift  the  important  removable  burdens 
from  the  heart— such  as  those  imposed  by 
overweight,  strenuous  physical  activity, 
fatigue  and  emotional  upsets. 

These  examples  should  bring  new  hope 
and  comforting  reassurance  to  all  of  us. 
We  cannot  be  complacent,  however,  about 
heart  disease,  for  it  continues  to  be  the 


leading  cause  of  death  in  our  country.  So, 
if  you  are  approaching  middle  age,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  these  things  to  help  protect 
your  heart : 

1.  Keep  your  weight  down.  If  you  are 
overweight,  follow  your  doctor’s  sugges¬ 
tions  to  bring  it  down. 

2.  Exercise  regularly,  but  moderately. 
Stop  before  you  get  overtired. 

3.  Have  periodic  health  examinations. 
Never  wait  for  heart  symptoms  to  jolt  you 
into  seeing  your  doctor. 

4.  Follow  your  doctor’s  advice  about 
healthful  living  habits,  particularly  as 
regards  diet  and  rest. 

Remember,  the  normal  heart  is  strong, 
with  a  great  reserve  of  power  and  a  won¬ 
derful  capacity  for  comeback.  Even  an 
impaired  heart  can  carry  on  and,  with 
sensible  care,  can  usually  be  expected  to  do 
its  job  to  a  ripe  old  age. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COM  PAST) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoke  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


DRAMA 

corroH 


"Jimmy  gof  (ome  splendid  maferial  bafora  they  dropped  the  iron 
curtain  on  him.” 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  R.  Blair,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Americus 
(Ga.)  Timea-Recorder  —  cited 
for  “25  years  of  leadership”  by 
the  Americus  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  a  • 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Chriatian  Science  Monitor 
— a  director  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

a  a  * 

Frank  Worthington,  foun¬ 
der-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Wyandotte  Tribune — president 
of  Michigan  Press  Association. 

a  a  a 

Hal  Tanner,  publisher  of 
the  Goldaboro  (N.C.)  Newa~ 
Argua — president  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

a  a  a 

Everett  Mills,  Montevideo 
(Minn.)  American  and  Newa — 
president  of  Minnesota  Editori¬ 
al  Association. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Mrs.  Eleanore  Learned, 
formerly  with  the  Palmer 
(Mass.)  JoumaURegiater — 


LINEAGE... 

70%  of  daily  lineage... 
APPEARS  IN  THE 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


i  innpartthlv  W omen" Store 
jifiures:  71%  of  total,.. 

of  daily 

Use  the  Aiornmg  Courier-Express 
for  more  advertising  for  your  dol¬ 
lar  to  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend  ond  Sundoy's  for  the 
state's  largest  circulation  outside 
of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR  available  doily 
and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 
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joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Belen  (N.M.)  Newa-Bul- 
letin. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Ed  V.  Lance,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Stateaman — 
joined  the  classified  ad  staff  of 
Corvallia  (Ore.)  Gazette-Timea. 

a  a  a 

P.  G.  Laughridge,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Saliabury 
(N.C.)  Poat — president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  of  the  Caro- 
linas. 

«  *  « 

Harold  B.  Cooley — resigned 
from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tucumcari  (N.M.) 
Daily  Newa  to  join  the  ad  staff 
of  the  Great  Bend  (Kas.) 
Tribune. 

a  a  a 

ViN  Collie — on  the  staff  of 
the  Weaterly  (R.I.)  Sun,  divid¬ 
ing  his  time  between  the  sports 
and  advertising  departments. 

a  a  a 

Artice  Remmert — ^joined  the 
staff  of  the  Corvallia  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Timea  to  write  the 
Sue  Shopper  advertising  sec¬ 
tion. 

a  a  a 

Ben  Starr, 
formerly  with 
the  advertising 
department  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.) 

Post-Tribune  — 
named  manager 
of  the  P  0  s  t  - 
Tribune’s  new 
promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

a  a 

Jim  Alderson,  former  adver- 
I  tising  manager  of  the  Gallup 
(N.M.)  Independent — now  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
:  the  Arteaia  (N.M.)  Daily  Press. 

a  a  a 

W.  J.  Coyle,  advertising 


manager  of  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  —  president  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Dailies  As¬ 
sociation. 

a  a  a 

Albert  J.  Conton  —  named 
advertising  director  of  Reno 
(Nev.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joe  F.  Melcher,  who 
resigned  to  form  his  own  ad 
agency.  Karl  Karrasch  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Conton  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

a  a  a 

Karl  Vandebrooke,  formerly 
with  the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  —  now 
handling  circulation  promotion 
for  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Victor  Kaspar,  city  editor  of 
the  evening  edition  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 


evening  edition,  succeeding 
Russell  C.  Perry,  who  heads 
the  newspaper’s  new  promotion 
department.  Thomas  Driscoll 
becomes  city  editor  and  Thomas 
Pugh,  assistant. 

a  a  a 

Rodney  D.  Voigt,  veteran 
California  newsman — executive 
news  editor  of  City  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Los  Angeles. 

a  a  a 

Anthony  Harrigan,  former 
staffer  on  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Newa  and  Courier  and  more 
recently  federal  court  reporter 
on  the  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk, 
Va. — rejoined  the  News  and 
Courier  as  an  editorial  writer. 

a  a  a 

Wellington  Long  —  from 
United  Press,  Europe,  to 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
staff  in  Washington. 

a  a  a 

Miss  Sandra  J.  Treloar, 
formerly  with  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record-Journal  — 
joined  women’s  staff  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

«  «  « 

Chester  A.  Lewis,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Blue  Grass  Farmer 
section  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald — retired. 

•  *  * 

Robert  Scherer,  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism — 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer,  succeeding  Ernest 
Haycox,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

Lawrence  McCarten,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum — now  night  wire  editor 
on  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin. 


LL  business  is  People 
ALL  People  love 
LOCAL  News ! 

JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 
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Robert  Hover,  formerly  with 
the  Pottatown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
and  the  Monesaen  (Pa.)  Inde¬ 
pendent — joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

«  *  * 

Bert  Burns,  formerly  with 
the  Saugertiea  (N.Y.)  Post  and 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New 
Porfcer— joined  the’  city  staff 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Timea- 
Union. 

*  *  « 

Mac  Bartlett — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  (Okla.) 
News-Record  the  last  13  years 
to  staff  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Allen  Sanford,  newscaster 
for  WNHOTV,  New  Haven, 

Conn. — resigned  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Litchfield 

(Conn.)  Enquirer.  Leonard 
CONVERSi,  former  reporter  for 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Couri¬ 
er— succeeds  Mr.  Sanford  in 
the  TV  job. 

*  * 

Bower  Haw¬ 
thorne,  f  e’  a  - 
ture  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  —  appointed 
executive  a  s  - 
sistant  in  the 
news  depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  the 
Star  and  Trib- 

Hawthorne 


THEY'RE  OFF — Winner  of  $5,000  Ogden  Reid  fellowship,  Bob  Eddy 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  takes  off,  with  family,  for  six  months 
travel  ann  study  in  Europe.  He  was  also  a  Nieman  fellow,  in  1950-1951. 
_ Few  newsmen  have  won  both  awards. 


Dick  Berger,  former  copy 
editor  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Dailif  News — ^joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 


Earl  E,  Neiberger  —  from 
night  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Kas.)  Sun  and  Headlight  to 
editor  of  the  weekly  Cookeville 
(Tenn.)  Herald. 


William  Dinwoodie,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News  —  president 
of  newly  formed  Ohio  chapter 
of  the  Religious  Newswriters 
Association. 

e  e  e 

Robert  Irwin  —  joined  the 
staff  of  United  Press  in  Detroit. 

e  e  e 

Harold  Baker,  formerly 
with  the  Pasaaic-^lifton  (NJ.) 
HeraJd-Newa — joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

a  *  a 

George  H.  Thompson,  for¬ 
mer  day  telegraph  editor,  Wal¬ 
la  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bul¬ 
letin — now  on  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  copy  desk. 

a  a  a 

Kuyk  Logan — from  Norman 
Bureau  of  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

a  a  a 

Jay  Hall,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
— now  the  paper’s  Baton  Rouge 
correspondent,  succeeding 
Charles  Pierce,  who  joined 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


William  S.  Ellis,  reporter 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  and  Barbara  G.  Len- 
mark,  former  reporter  for  the 
Lewiatown  (Mont.)  Daily  News 
— married  Feb.  14 


a  a  a 

Robert  Collins,  formerly 
with  the  Hendersonville  (N.C.) 
Timea-Newa — joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen. 


a  a  a 

Jay  J.  Wildt,  formerly  on 
the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News 
— ^joined  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail  as  a  reporter. 

a  a  a 


a  a  a 

Thomas  J.  Hils,  formerly 
with  the  RicfcTnond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader — named  copy  desk  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

a  a  a 

Russ  Oleson,  who  joined 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  in 
1954 — named  news  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Don  Schuck,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Stars  &  Stripes, 
Tokyo. 

a  a  a 

Richard  Burke,  former  radio 
news  writer  for  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  radio  station 
WBEN — returned  to  the  News 
as  a  general  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Leonard  C.  Joyce,  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — 
president  of  the  New  Britain 
Press  Club,  succeeding  John  J. 
Conway  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 

a  a  a 

Frank  W.  Lecjaks  of  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Germany  —  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  after  working  in  the 
Frankfurt  (Germany)  bureau 
of  International  News  Service. 


a  a  a 

Maryls  Freeman  —  rejoined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  replacing 
Jeanne  Reed,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

William  Howard,  head  of 
the  Maine  State  House  bureau 
of  United  Press — transferred 
to  the  Boston  office.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Augusta  is  Jeb 
B'VRNE,  for  the  past  few  years 
chief  of  the  UP  bureau  at 
Portland,  Me.  John  Langone 
of  the  Boston  office  is  now  UP 
manager  at  Portland. 

a  a  a 

Joseph  J.  Fouchard,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier — ^joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

a  a  a 

Bill  Canino,  former  sports 
and  city  editor  of  the  Arteaia 
(N.M.)  Daily  Press  —  named 
editor,  succeeding  Norris  Jack- 
son. 

a  a  a 

Sherwood  T.  Kerker — joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 


a  a  a 

Bob  Wood  —  resigned  as 
sports  reporter  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  to  join  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal 
as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

a  a  a 

Michael  Padev,  former 
foreign  correspondent  in  the 
Balkans  for  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Manchester  Guardian 
— foreign  editor  of  the  In- 
dianapoUa  (Ind.)  Star. 


Eugene  Fairfield  —  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  the  United 
Press. 

a  a  a 

Walter  B.  Burkett — joined 
the  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  as  assistant  to 
Walter  Rempley,  radio-TV 
editor. 

a  a  a 

Lorene  Smurthwaite,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  — 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 

Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley  News. 


WL  J.  3ootiny  Whom? 

12  of  the  World's  Most  Spectacular 

HOAXES,  IMPOSTURES,  RUSES  AND  FRAUDS 

From  the  brand  new  book,  GRAND  DECEPTION,  thU  two-week 
■pedal  la  brimmins  with  intrisao  and  with  lansha.  too.  Every  atory 
ia  almoat  unbelievable,  yet  every  atory  ia  abaolutely  true.  Now  ready 
for  releaae. 

12  FASCINATING  INSTALMENTS.  ILLUSTRATED 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dea  Moinea  488  Madiaon  Avo.,  N.Y.C. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Charles  Elkind,  foi-merly  on 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
copy  desk — now  with  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  editing 
SRI’s  bi-monthly  bulletin,  Re¬ 
search  for  Industry. 

*  •  * 

George  Sisler,  reporter  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  for  the  past  five 
years  —  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  public  relations  director 
of  the  Memphis  Street  Railway 
Co. 

*  «  * 

J.  K.  Emery,  former  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald  —  appointed  publi¬ 
cations  editor  for  Colorado  A 
and  M  College,  Fort  Collins. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Greta  Kerr,  for  more 
than  30  years  society  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 
Express  —  now  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Westbrook  .lunioi- 
College. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Cunningham,  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  for  the  past 
five  years  —  appointed  to  the 
personal  staff  of  Gov.  Frank 
Clement  to  do  research  for 
speeches  and  public  i-elations. 


Guild  Gives 
‘Heywood’ 
Statuettes 

C!leveland 

- - —  ...  -  -  .  Qeveland  newspaper  men 

editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Mes-  |300  and  a  plaque  for  a  women  were  honored  with 


Polly  McNulty,  former 
manager  of  the  Waukesha  Loggers  BestOU} 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman’s  Ocono-  Press  Atcards 
mowoc  news  office  and  editor 
of  the  East  Side  News,  Madison, 

Wis.  —  joined  the  publications 
staff  of  the  Miller  Brewing  Co., 

Milwaukee. 


ALHAMBRA  POST 
ADVOCATE 

• 

BURBANK  DAILY 
REVIEW 

• 

CULVER  CITY 
STAR  NEWS 

• 

GLENDALE  NEWS 
PRESS 

• 

MONROVIA  NEWS 
POST 

• 

REDONDO  DAILY 
BREEZE 

• 

SAN  PEDRO  NEWS 
PILOT 

• 

VENICE  EVENING 
VANGUARD 


COP  LKY  NEWSPAPERS 

COVEEING  GREATER  lOS  ANGELES 

Served  by  (he  COPLEY  Wothinglen 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  Me  w$  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Redding,  Calif. 
Garth  Saunders,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat,  won 
the  top  award  in  the  annual 
Sierra-Cascade  Logging  Confer- 
Donald  R.  Foxvog — former  competitions.  He  re- 


senger — now  public  relations 
director  for  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  e  * 

Donald  L.  Rose,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune — resigned  to  join  the 
coaching  staff  of  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  as 
an  assistant  crew  coach. 


Philip  Dorf — resigned  from 
the  domestic  cables  desk  of 
United  Press  to  join  the'  pub- 


series  of  seven  articles  on  log-  «Heywood”  statuettes  at  the 

m  annual  awards  luncheon  of  the 

Bill  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild, 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  was  Feb.  14. 
second  with  Frank  Kiefer,  Red¬ 
ding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light  third  and  Bill  Fader,  also 

r\e  'D-.-v-J  Cl  ■  1-f  Ointrie  news  siory — nicnara  Jic- 

01  the  Record  -  Searchlight,  LauRhlin,  Forrest  Allen.  Bill  Barrett, 
fourth.  Hilbert  Black,  _Tom_Brady,  Bob  Modie, 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Orr  Kelly,  Sam,  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Sylvia  Cook, 

Chico  (Calif.)  Record-Enter- 


First  place  winners  were  as 
follows: 

Sinftle  news  story — Richard  Mc- 


pnse. 


lie  relations  department  of  N.  SpIiOoI 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  ilCWb 

York. 


Awards  Given 


Robert  Isbell  —  resigned  as 
copyreader  with  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina. 


No.  Carolina  Press 
Awards  Are  Made 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Community  service  awards 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  were  given  recently 
to  the  Rocky  Mount  Telegram, 


Ben  Marino.  Bill  Tanner,  all  of  the 
Press,  for  their  coverage  of  the  mi- 
ride  of  the  nnother  of  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Sheppard. 

Running  news  story — Ted  Princiotto. 
{‘lain  Dealer,  for  coverage  of  a  Com- 
munist  trial. 

Single  feature — Bill  Tanner,  Press, 
school  pupils  bringing  apples  to  cheer 
their  disheartened  teacher. 

Feature  series — Julian  Krawcheck. 
Press,  racial  integration  in  public 
schools. 

Public  service — Louis  Clifford.  Bus 
Bergen.  Tom  Boardman,  Williaa 
Combes,  Clayton  Knipper,  Richard 
Mahrer,  Al  Ostrow,  Richard  Petert, 
all  of  the  Press,  Ohio's  mental  health 
program. 

Sports  story — Gordon  Cobblediek, 
Plain  Dealer,  “Paul  Brown  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns.” 

Columning  —  Joseph  F.  Saunders, 


Staff  members  on  11  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  Education 
Writers  Association  awards  for 
1955. 

Leonard  Buder  orpuidonf  nf  te'eR^aph  editor.  Plain  Dealer. 

.1.  A  •  7.““®^»  presiaent  of  Editorial— Richard  Peters,  Press, 

the  Association  and  a  me'mber  Headlines — Matt  Fenn,  Neu>». 

nf  tVso  ot-nflF  nf  tVio  Art  Work — Willard  Combes,  Press. 

01  tne  stall  of  the  New  York  Specialiaed  series— Richard  Murway, 
/  imes,  announced  these  recipi-  Forrest  Alien  and  Sam  Giaimo,  all 
ente  of  major  award,:  ’SS'ri 

Ruth  Dunbar,  Chicago  Sun-  Dealer,  man  poised  to  leap  from 

T**  •  ®  brioife. 

i  series  on  C&n  Johnny  Feature  photo — Ray  Matjasic,  PUin 

Read?”  Dealer,  deer  jumpinur  over  a  fence. 

Sports  photo  —  Fred  Bottonier, 

Bernard  Barde,  Long  Island  T’ress.  Catcher  Narason. 

Daily  Press;  articles  on  the  • 

Charlotte  News,  Winston-Salem  additional  higher  edu-  Gar>ff  Gi.,a>.Aac 

. _i  -_j  r-i.A..  cation  facilities.  Whole  Man  Shares 

James  G.  Deane,  Washington  In  Reporting  Prize 

Columbia,  S.C. 


and  Salisbury  Post. 

Winners  of  first  places  in  the  (D.  C.)  Star,  day-by-day  cover- 
news  writing  competition  were  age. 

(for  over-20,000  and  under-  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News, 
20,000  papers)  spot  reporting,  editorial  oh  desegregation. 


Hoke  May,  Charlotte  Observer, 
and  Bunny  Harris,  Raleigh 
Times;  features  —  Roy  Thomp¬ 
son,  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
and  Bunny  Harris;  photography 
— Charles  Cooper,  Durham  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Donald  A.  Sturkey, 
High  Point  Enterprise;  editor¬ 
ials — H.  Clay  Ferree,  Winston- 


Special  citations : 


The  city  news  staff  of  the 
Cha/rleston  Evening  Post  shared 
the  prize  for  best  spot  report¬ 
ing  in  the  first  annual  competi- 


Richard  Kleenman,  Minneapo-  tio"  the  South  Carolina  As- 
lis  Tribune;  series  on  school  sociated  Press  Association,  in 
proble'ms  and  his  coverage  of  cooperation  with  the  South 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Carolina  Press  Association. 
Education.  Others  who  shared  in  $300 

William  J.  Schmidt,  Wilming-  were: 

ton  (Del.)  JoumaUEvery-Eve-  Spot  reporting  —  Charles  L. 


Salem  journal,  and  A.  G.  Dick-  series  on  retarded  chil-  West,  Charleston  News 


son,  Wilmington  Morning  Star. 

Dwight 

First  Prize — Again 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Standard-Times  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  news- 
paperboy  activities  contest  at 
the  Winter  convention  of  the 
New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers.  It  was 
the  fourth  time  the  award. 


Mitchell,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News;  series  on  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  schools. 

Carroll  Lisby,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer;  series 
on  reading. 

Melvin  Hayes,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  general  coverage  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


Courier;  staff,  Rock  Hill  Her¬ 
ald;  sports — Max  Muhleman, 
Greenville  Piedmont;  Edmund 
D.  Campbell  Jr.,  Charleston 
News  &  Courier;  'Warren  Koon, 
Charleston  Post;  feature — Don 
Kingery,  Rock  Hill  Herald; 
Jack  Leland,  Charleston  Newt 
&  Courier;  Ned  Ramsaur, 
Greenville  News;  William  C. 
Morris,  Greenville  Piedmont; 
photos— J.  Richard  Burbage, 


_  _  Piacerville  (Calif.)  Times; 

sponsored  by  thT  NEACM,  has  general  coverage  of  education.  Charleston  Post;  Martha  Navy, 
gone  to  the  Standard-Times.  Guy  A.  Stroh  and  staff.  Rock  Hill  Herald;  and  Bennie 
Jeremiah  J.  Kelleher  is  circu-  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times;  J.  Granger,  Greenville  Pied- 
lation  director.  school  page.  mont. 
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makes  a  difference 


makes  the  Spokane  Mat4cet 

_  diffetenf  too ! 


AND  IT'S  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MUST 
MARKETS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


He  Spokane  Market  Beats  .  .  . 


1 5  states  in  Population 
28  states  in  Food  Store  Soles  per  capita 
24  states  in  General  Merchandise  Sales  per  capita 
1 9  states  in  Furniture  Store  Sales  per  capita 
38  states  in  Automotive  Store  Sales  per  capita 


A  really  big  market  .  .  .  Larger  in  area  than  New  England,  the 
Spokane  Market  is  comprised  of  parts  of  four  states.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  includes  some  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  reserves  of  standing  timber,  its  most  fertile 
agricultural  lands,  and  its  most  productive  mines.  Abundant 
hydroelectric  power,  proximity  of  raw  materials,  and  excellent 
transportation  facilities  have  engendered  a  manufacturing  boom 
during  recent  years. 

Big  in  quality,  too  .  .  .  The  over  a  million  people  who  live  in 
the  Spokane  Market— because  they  find  living  better  there— 
are  not  only  big  producers  of  market  wealth  .  .  .  they  are  also 
big  consumers  of  all  sorts  of  manufactured  products.  They  top 
33  states  in  per  capita  income,  and  30  states  in  per  capita 
retail  sales. 


You’ll  note  a  big  difference  in  sales  when  you  cover  the  pros¬ 
perous,  buy-minded  Spokane  Market  through  the  pages  of  the 
two  daily  newspapers  that  are  read  in  the  majority  of  homes 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades,  from  the  Canadian 
Selkirks  to  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon— The  Spokesman- 


35  states  in  Drug  Store  Sales  per  capita 


Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Let  them  help  make 


39  states  in  average  Retail  Sales  per  store 


1956  your  biggest  year! 


Combined  Daily  Circulation 
Over  160,000- 
81.84%  UN-duplicated 


Adt/9nti4Uii^'Stu/ 

Market  I 


AdvertiMn9  lepreMototivet:  Cr««in*r  4  Weodword,  Inc.,  New  York,  Ckicogo. 

Ootreit,  lei  An^elei,  Sen  ProoeiKO,  AHonto.  Color  iepreientotivei.  SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW.  Comic  Soctiont:  Motfopeliton  Group. 
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“LOS  ANGELES— Shortly  after  noon,  a  crippled 
F-lOO  Super  Sabre  ripped  out  of  an  overcast  sky 
near  Laguna  Beach  and  plunged  into  the  Pacific 
with  an  explosion  which  shook  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  for  miles  around. 

“A  few  moments  later,  a  tom  orange-and-white 
parachute  dropped  the  airplane’s  unconscious 
pilot  into  the  sea. 

“The  fact  that  he  was  alive  at  all  is  regarded 
as  one  of  aviation’s  miracles. 

“For,  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  ft.,  test  pilot 
George  F.  Smith  had  bailed  out  of  the  diving 
fighter  at  a  speed  of  777  mph.  —  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound. 

“Only  after  seven  agonizing  months,  weeks  of 
blindness  and  what  Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Stapp,  U.  S. 
Air  Force  surgeon,  calls  a  'sequence  of  miracles,’ 
did  Smith  recover  from  his  bout  on  the  far  side  of 
the  sound  barrier.  The  31  year-old  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation  test  pilot  is  the  first  man  to  make  a 
supersonic  bailout  at  low  altitude  and  live.” 

▲ 

That  was  the  lead  on  AVIATION  WEEK’S 
story  of  George  F.  Smith  ...  a  story  that  gave 
the  fearful  facts  and  the  small  human  angles  of 
an  almost  incredible  event  in  test  piloting.  It 


was  retold  by  magazines,  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV. 

AVIATION  WEEK  is  accustomed  to  making 
big  news.  It  serves  a  dramatic  industry;  serves  it 
better  than  any  other  magazine  ...  so  it’s  bound 
to  get  frequent  mentions  in  the  nation’s  press. 

The  point  we’d  like  to  make  is:  Other  facets  of 
industry  make  big  news,  too.  Highways  ...  oil 
wells  . . .  automation  . . .  product  design.  Indus¬ 
try  makes  more  news  in  America  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  because  so  much  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  depends  upon  industrial  pro¬ 
duction. 

When  industry  makes  news,  you  can  expect  to 
get  the  underlying  facts  in  a  McGraw-Hill  news 
release.  Almost  always  it  will  give  you  a  signifi¬ 
cant  angle  which  you  could  get  from  no  other 
source  ...  an  angle  carefully  defined  through  a 
survey,  or  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
industry,  or  both. 

The  facts  that  put  an  industry  into  the  news 
have  always  been  examined  and  thoughtfully 
weighed  by  the  editors  of  a  McGraw-Hill 
magazine. 

When  it’s  news  about  industry,  we  can  often 
help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

330  WEST  4.2nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 


// you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase  of  McGraw-Hill's  information  service, 
write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communication  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Hew  York  36,  Hew  York. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Alaskans  License  Tax 
On  Receipts  Is  Upheld 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Against  the  defense  of  the 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle 
that  the  imposition  of  a  license 
tax  on  its  gross  receipts  was 
unconstitutional,  the  Federal 
District  Court  rendered  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  foreclosing  a  tax 
lien  for  the  four  tax  years  since 
1950.  (135  F.  S.  169,  Nov.  4, 
1955). 

The  Alaska  Business  License 
Tax  enacted  in  1949  imposes  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $25  plus 
one  half  of  one  percent  on  gross 
receipts  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Among  other  defenses  the 
jiublishers  of  the  Chronicle  con¬ 
tended  that  the  law  violated 
the  First  Amendment  and  that 
the  assessment  of  the  tax  was 
arbitrary  and  confiscatory  as 
depriving  the  taxpayer  of  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law 
contrary  to  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment. 

Corona  Case  Cited 

In  its  decision  the  Federal 
Court  said,  “There  is  ample 
authority  to  the  effect  that 
newspapers  and  the  business  of 
newspaper  publishing  are  not 
made  exempt  from  ordinary 
fonns  of  taxation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  local  governments  by  the 
provisions  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.”  As 
authority  it  referred  to  a  re¬ 
cent  action  of  this  character 
against  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent. 

In  this  California  case,  a 
license  ordinance  imposed  a  tax 
of  $8  a  quarter  on  all  businesses 


conducted  in  the  city  “including 
newspaper  publication.”  The 
court  here'  said, 

“License  taxes  similar  to  the 
tax  here  in  question  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  price,  have  been 
upheld  by  the  courts  of  other 
states  as  not  in  violation  of  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  court  added  a  quotation 
from  a  South  Carolina  decision 
which  sustained  the  conviction 
of  a  newspaper  publisher  for 
failing  to  obtain  a  license  be¬ 
fore  publication  contrary  to  a 
criminal  statute  of  that  state. 

“We  cannot  see  that  a  tax  on 
the  business  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  is  any  more  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  than  a  tax  on  the  office, 
type  or  other  material  used  in 
the  business,”  said  the  Califor¬ 
nia  court. 

“A  nondiscriminatory  tax 
levied  upon  the  doing  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  without  whose  munici¬ 
pal  sei-vices  and  pretection  the 
press  could  neither  exist  nor 
function,  must  be  sustained  as 
being  within  the  purview  and 
necessary  implications  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  amend¬ 
ments.” 

Another  very  similar  case  to 
which  the  court  in  its  decision 
of  this  Alaska  controversy  re¬ 
ferred  as  an  authority,  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Tribune  to 
annul  an  ordinance  that  im- 
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posed  a  license  fee  of  $10  on 
the  first  $3,000  or  less  and  $1 
on  each  additional  $1,000  to  be 
paid  “by  newspapers,  magazines 
or  other  periodicals  or  publica¬ 
tions  published  within  the  city 
of  Tampa,  on  gross  receipts 
from  all  sales  and  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

In  the  decision  upholding  the 
validity  of  this  ordinance,  the 
Florida  court  said: 

“The  press  renders  a  public 
seiwice  although  it  is  a  private 
business  which  can  only  endure 
under  the  protection  of  free 
government.  It  may  invoke  con¬ 
stitutional  protection  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others.  Government 
possesses  power  whereas  the 
press  wields  influence.  A  free 
government  and  a  free  press 
are  essential  for  either  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

“A  government  must  have  re¬ 
venue.  It  is  not  a  producer.  Its 
income  must  be  derived  by  taxa¬ 
tion  in  one  form  or  another. 
Admittedly  a  tax  in  any  form 
or  guise  is  a  burden  yet  that 
alone  does  not  impair  freedom 
of  the  press  any  more  than  an 
income  or  ad  valorem  tax  will 
destroy  freedom  of  speech  to 
any  other  citizen.” 

Two  other  instances  were 
cited  as  authorities  in  the  Alas¬ 
ka  decision.  One  a  decision  ren¬ 
dered  over  50  years  ago  sus¬ 
taining  a  Norfolk,  Va.  ordi¬ 
nance  over  the  protest  of  the 
Norfolk  I>andmark  Publishing 
Company. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Quoted 

“The  guarantees  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech  and 
personal  liberty  were  never 
intended  to  restrict  the  right 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  goveniment,”  said  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  court. 

The  court  buttressed  this  with 
a  statement  made  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  published  in  the 
Federalist,  “I  know  not  by  what 
logic  it  could  be  maintained  that 
the  declarations  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  favor  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  would  be  a 
constitutional  impediment  to  the 
imposition  of  duties  upon  pub¬ 
lications,  by  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Alaska 
court  quoted  from  a  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared  in  the 
Associated  Press  case  that  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  ♦  *  ♦ 
must  pay  equitable  and  non¬ 
discriminatory  taxes  on  his 
business.” 


Pearson-McCarthy 
Suit  Is  Withdrawn 

Washington 

A  $5,100,000  damage  suit 
which  Drew  Pearson  filed 
against  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  other  defendants 
five  years  ago  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  docket  by 
agreement  among  the  attorneys. 
They  refused  to  say  whether 
there  had  been  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Pearson  charged  Senator 
McCarthy  with  assaulting  him 
in  the  Sulgrave  Club  in  1950. 
He  alleged  also  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  and  others  conspired  to 
hold  him  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt  and  drive  him  out  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Other  defendants  were  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  Fulton  Lewis  Jr., 
Edward  K.  Nellor  who  was  an 
assistant  to  Lewis;  George 
Waters,  a  former  Washington 
newspaperman;  Don  Surine,  a 
McCarthy  committee  aide;  Mor¬ 
ris  A.  Beale,  and  J.  B.  Mat¬ 
thews,  writers. 

• 

Jury  Will  Consider 
Reporters’  Expose 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Four  months  of  continuous 
news  stories  disclosing  county 
purchases  in  violation  of  the 
state  purchasing  act  have  final¬ 
ly  resulted  in  a  grand  jury 
call  here,  following  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  county  manager 
and  the  county  commission 
chairman. 

Reporters  Wayne  Scott  of 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
Michael  Lucey  of  the  Albs- 
querque  Tribune  disclosed  ir¬ 
regularities  but  the  district 
attorney  and  the  state  comp¬ 
troller  professed  to  find  nothing 
wrong. 

Aroused  by  the  reporten’ 
disclosures,  a  group  of  Albu¬ 
querque  residents,  mostly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  political  party 
as  the  commission,  began  to 
circulate  a  petition  which  would 
have  required  the  court  to  call 
a  grand  jury.  Then  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  acted. 

• 

14  Messengers  Win 
Reinstatement  Order 

Arbiter  Herman  A.  Gray  has 
ordered  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  to  reinstate  14  mes¬ 
sengers  who  were  discharged  in 
Augpist,  1954.  An  outside  con¬ 
tractor  was  griven  the  work 
previously  done  by  them. 

The  award,  which  denied 
back  pay,  upheld  the  Newspaper 
Guild’s  fight  against  discharge 
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580  NEWSPAPERS  LOOK  AT  THEIR 
ZOOMING  BOATING  LINAGES  AND  SAY 


Boating  Interest  is  Way  Up 
Boating  Spending  is  Way  Up 
Boating  Linage  is  Way,  Way  Up 


Join  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  everywhere 
. . .  small  ones  as  well  as  big  ones . . .  who  have  been 
riding  the  flood  tide  of  boating  enthusiasm  . . . 

AND  CASHING  IN  ON  THIS  DELUGE  OF  PLUS  LINAGE 
with  the  help  of  the  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers'  annual 
"BOATING  MEANS  BUSINESS"  MAT  SERVICE! 


THE  ALL  NEW,  BIGGEST-EVER 
1956  BOATING  MAT  SERVICE 
IS  NOW  READY  FOR  YOU . .  J 


Special  8  Page  Boating  Section 
Complete  with  Editorial  Features 
Ad  Mats . . .  Column  Headings 
. . .  Selling  Ideas. 

SEND  FOR  IT. ..USE  IT... 
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New  York  Drama  Critics 


Showmanship  Is  Gone 
But  So  Is  Verbosity 


By  Ward  Morehouse 


Drama  criticism  in  the  area 
of  Broadway,  which  holds  its 
place  as  the  show  window  of 
the  American  theater,  has  al¬ 
tered  sharply  during  the  past 
20  years. 

A  measure  of  excitement, 
along  with  showmanship  and 
readability,  disappeared  from 
the  New  York  play  reviews 
with  the  passing  of  such  aisle- 
seat  specialists  as  Alexander 
Wollcott,  Percy  Hammond,  Hey- 
wood  Broun  and  Robert  Bench- 
ley.  But  present-day  reviewers 
are  intelligent  and,  for  the  most 
part,  skillful  men  who  take 
pride  in  their  work  and  go 
about  it  conscientiously.  In 
general,  they  are  terser  and 
more  to  the  point,  more  given 
to  telling  the  playgoer  exactly 
what  they  like — or  don’t  like — 
about  a  production  and  they 
say  why.  While  they  sparkle 
less,  they  are  commendably  less 
verbose. 


Reviews  of  earlier  years  ran 
on  and  on.  Today  they  are 
shorter  and  sharper.  Drama 
critics  operating  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  our  century 
often  went  in  for  long,  tedious 
recitals  of  plot.  There  is  now 
a  tendency  to  tell  a  plot  in  a 
sentence,  or  a  paragraph,  or 
not  at  alL  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  the  critics  of  the  moment 
are  an  improvement  upon  the 
practitioners  of  bygone  years. 


Gilbert  W.  Gabriel  was  one  of 
them — ceased  to  function  as 
daily  critics  only  because  their 
newspapers  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first-night  commentators 
of  the  early  century  included 
the  smart-alecky  Alan  Dale, 
the  voluminous  William  Winter, 
the  quick-witted  Acton  Davies, 
the  wordy  J.  Rankin  Towse,  the 
stodgy  Lawrence  Reamer.  There 
were  also  such  men  as  Louis  V. 
DeFoe,  who  was  fre(|uently  on 
the  dullish  side,  and  Rennold 
Wolf,  inclined  more  to  flippan¬ 
cy  than  to  sound  criticism.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  theatrically  exciting 
1920s,  which  brought  in  a  surge 
of  new  dramatists  led  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  vitality  of 
Eugene  O’Neill,  there  were  men 
in  the  critics’  posts  who  were 
equal  to  the  challenge  presented 
by  a  soaring  theater,  a  Broad¬ 
way  that  went  in  for  quality 
along  with  quantity. 

Silken  Prose,  Emotion 


years  ago  as  a  debunker,  a  dis¬ 
senter,  a  hokum-hater.  He  is 
the  American  critic  with  the 
greatest  prestige  and  his  love 
for  the  theater  is  undiminished. 
This  was  proven  once  again 
recently  when  he  left  a  sick  bed 
to  attend  a  City  Center  per¬ 
formance  of  Orson  Welles  as  a 
ranting  and  scenery-smashing 
King  Lear. 

Brooks  Atkinson,  the  drama 
man  for  the  New  York  Times 
for  25  years  or  so,  is  the 
critic  whose  opinions  count  most 
with  the  producers,  the  play¬ 
wrights  and  the  players.  In  his 
post  with  the  influential  Times, 
he  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  critic  in  America.  A 
facile  writer,  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
also  extraordinarily  conscienti¬ 
ous.  There  is  no  theater  too  far 
away  or  too  obscure  to  be  out 
of  bounds  for  him  if  he  feels 
it  should  be  covered.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  go  to  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  downtown  MacDougal 
street  or  even  to  Texas,  for  an 
evening  in  the  theater  that 
promises  to  be  rewarding. 


Drama  Critic  to  Teach 
Course  in  Playwriting 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Walter  F.  Kerr,  drama 
critic  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  serve 
as  visiting  lecturer  in  play- 
writing  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Drama  for  the  balance  of 
this  semester. 

Mr.  Kerr,  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  Broadway  plays  and 
revues,  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Catholic  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  drama 
critic  for  Commonweal  mag¬ 
azine  before  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1951. 


1 


Robert  Coleman,  of  the  Mirror, 
is  an  experienced  and  generally 
sound  appraiser  with  a  deep 
love  of  the  theater. 


Yes-or-No  Opinion 


The  yes-or-no  opinion  is  now 
definitely  a  part  of  play  review¬ 
ing.  Whether  they  admit  it  or 
not,  the  critics  were  strongly 
influenced,  as  the  years  went 
along,  by  those  supposedly 
loathsome  boxscores,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Variety.  The  theater 
writers  of  1956  are  much  more 
inclined  to  commit  themselves 
definitely  on  a  play,  and  on  the 
performances,  than  were  the 
giants  of  the  early  century. 

Since  drama  critics  too  are 
mortal,  one  or  another  of  them 
necessarily  leaves  the  scene 
from  time  to  time.  Otherwise 
the  personnel  of  the  critical 
fraternity  changes  little  from 
decade  to  decade;  those  who 
have  the  jobs  like  them  and 
hold  on  to  them.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  critics  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century — the  late 


Percy  Hammond  wrote  in 
silken  prose,  with  measured 
cadence;  when  he  went  in  for 
plot-telling,  he  did  it  delicately 
and  deftly.  For  sheer  readabil¬ 
ity,  Alexander  Wollcott  was  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  his  undisci¬ 
plined  emotional  outbursts  fre¬ 
quently  had  the  effect  of  driv¬ 
ing  playgoers  into  a  theater,  as 
in  the  case  of  “A  Doll’s  House,” 
starring  Ruth  Gordon,  which 
was  lifted  from  near-starvation 
business  into  the  category  of  a 
sellout.  Heywood  Broun,  de¬ 
spite  his  variety  of  interests, 
really  cared  about  the  theater, 
and  brought  perception  and 
good  writing  into  his  reports. 
Robert  Benchley  was  sharp, 
witty,  stimulating  and  almost 
invariably  charitable  to  players. 

Now  take  the  1966  crop. 
George  Jean  Nathan  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
who  has  been  covering  plays 
since  his  youth,  since  he  turned 
in  a  piece  on  one  called  “Bed¬ 
ford’s  Hope,”  written  by  the 
undaunted  Lincoln  J.  Carter, 
links  the  theater  of  Frohman 
and  Fitch,  of  Armstrong  and 
Mizner,  with  that  of  Tennessee 
Williams  and  Arthur  Miller, 
Feuer  &  Martin  and  Rodgers 
&  Hammerstein.  Mr.  Nathan, 
during  a  career  as  a  critic  that 
has  endured  for  almost  half  a 
century,  established  himself 


Others  Hold  Respect 

There  are  other  critics  of  our 
times  who  hold  the  respect  of 
their  readers  and  of  theater 
people.  Richard  Watts,  review¬ 
ing  the  plays  for  the  New  York 
Poet,  has  been  a  critic  since  he 
was  pioneering  in  the  motion 
picture  field  (along  with  such 
craftsmen  as  Robert  E.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  John  S.  Cohen).  He 
writes  with  clarity  and  fluency 
and  force.  He  likes  a  pretty 
face  upon  the  stage,  but  he  also 
likes,  and  knows,  a  good  play 
when  he  comes  upon  one. 

Walter  Kerr  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  a  man 
with  a  devastating  knowledge 
of  the  theater,  is  brilliant  in  his 
analysis  of  a  play,  and  in  the 
summing  up  of  qualities,  or  the 
lack  of  them,  in  a  performance. 
His  reviews  are  frequently 
longer  than  those  of  his  co¬ 
workers  and  I’ve  heard  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  proficiency  expres¬ 
sed  in  words  like  these:  “How 
the  hell  does  that  fellow  say  so 
much  in  such  little  time,  and 
say  it  so  well!” 

John  Chapman,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  for  years, 
has  a  loathing  for  the  8  p.m. 
opening  night  curtains,  which 
have  established  themselves  in 
New  York,  (he  has  said  that 
without  such  curtains  he  could 
go  home,  take  a  nap  and  still 
get  to  the  office  in  time  to 
make  the  deadline  for  his  re¬ 
view).  Frequently  a  dissenter, 
Mr.  Chapman  writes  vigorously 
and  is  as  independent  in  his 
judgements  as  any  man  who 
ever  took  up  play  reviewing. 


Louis  Kronenberger,  who  has 
been  covering  the  plays  for 
Time  magazine  since  1938,  is  a 
polished  writer,  a  deft  phrase- 
maker  and  possesses  a  fine 
critical  mind.  I’ve  often  felt 
that  he  has  under-praised  a 
play  but  have  never  known  him 
to  over-praise  one.  It  should  be 
said,  also,  that  Kobe  Morrison 
contributes  interesting  and 
theater-wise  reviews  to  each 
issue  of  Variety  and  that  in 
Wolcott  Gibbs  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  has  one  of  the  most 
engaging  writers  in  our  land. 


The  TV  Critics 

Summing  it  up,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  judgement  of 
the  1956  critics  is  generally 
sound,  although  they  do  not 
give  as  good  a  show  in  their 
writing,  or  in  their  in-the- 
theater  behavior,  as  did  their 
predecessors  of  the  1920s.  There 
are  some  among  the  older  first- 
nighters  who  greatly  miss  the 
exhibitionistic  aisle-strutting  of 
Wollcott,  and  who  listen  in 
vain  for  the  penetrating  and 
sometimes  derisive  laughter  of 
Robert  Benchley. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  a 
new  development  in  the  field  of 
metropolitan  criticism — that  of 
television.  The  television  critic 
has  become  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  during  the  past  eight 
years,  with  the  spread  of  that 
medium  into  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes.  The  enormity  of  the 
television  audience,  and  the 
sums  being  spent  on  television 
programming,  bring  great  re¬ 
sponsibility — and  influence — to 
television  critics.  Whether  they 
are  now,  as  some  claim,  more 
influential  than  the  critics  of 
the  legitimate  theater,  is  high¬ 
ly  debatable.  At  any  rate  there 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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photographers  and  college  pro- 
^  fessors,  motion  picture  critics 

iJrOntO  tonnes  and  city  staff  reporters  have 

{Continued  from  page  46)  bden  converted  into  drama 

_  — — critics, 

is  room,  and  necessity,  for  both.  Ellevate  Standards 

The  television  critics  for  the  “Actually,  the  revievdng  of 

New  York  dailies  are  capable,  night’s  shows  does  a  lot 

honest  and  take  their  work  good,”  Mr.  Crosby  maintains, 
seriously.  They  go  in  for  on-  «j|.  elevates  the  standards.  It’s 
the-spot  reviewing  and  newspa-  qJ  great  value  to  bring  back 
per  readers  have  come  to  look  something  like  ‘Peter  Pan’  for 
for  the  words  “last  night”^  in  ^  second  showing.  I  have  no 
the  columns  devoted  to  criticism  idea  what  effect  the  TV  reviews 
of  television  shows.  Finesse,  ijj  papers  have  on  the  pub- 
along  with  sound  and  sharp  large,  but  people  in  the 

judgment,  are  evident  in  the  industry  take  them  very  serious- 
writing  of  such  experts  as  John  jy^  Por  one  thing,  the  reviews 
Crosby  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  frequently  reassure  the  net- 
Harriet  Van  Horne  of  the  works  that  what  they’re  doing 


World -Telegram  &  Sun,  Jack 
Gould  of  the  Times  and  Jack 
O’Brian  of  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can.  Vigilant  watchman  in  the 


is  good — and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  most 
timid  industry  in  all  the  world. 
The  fact  that  there  is  now 


public  interest,  they  are  often  criticism  of  TV  and  that  there 
the  de.spair  of  the  television  wasn’t  of  radio  is  something  to 
industry,  which  they  goad,  ridi-  jjg  considered.  Radio  was  real- 
cule,  cajole  and  occasionally  |y  ^un  by  the  advertising  agen- 
cheer.  cies.” 

Why  Review  TV?  And  there’s  this  comment 

The  question  has  been  raised  . 

in  New  York:  ‘‘Of  what  value  .  ,  t|nng  is  going 

are  the  reviews  of  television  >nto  every  home  in  the  country 
features  that  are  on  for  one  ™Portant  shows  are 

night  only?  Can  they  be  of  any  »  newspaper’s  func- 

help  when  the  program  that  turn  to  cover  everything.  I  think 
thev  reviewed  is  gone,  if  not  ,  ®  ^  newspapers 

forgotten?”  The  ladies  and  throughout  the  country  make 
gentleman  who  are  now  com-  *  carrying  more 


petitors  in  the  field  of  tele¬ 
vision  criticism  have  answers 
for  such  queries. 

Harriet  Van  Horne,  un¬ 


critical  comment  on  television 
Mr.  Gould  pointed  to  a  sig¬ 
nificant  trend  of  the  times: 
Donald  Kirkley,  drama  critic  of 


questionably  the  best-looking  ^^®  B^timore  Sun  for  years,  is 
reviewer  who  ever  praised  or 


denounced  a  performance,  of¬ 
fers  this  comment: 


now  the  television  critic. 

In  some  cases  television  re 
views  are  taken  seriously,  in 


“People  watching  television  °^®”’  Gould, 

on  the  home  screens  like  to  J^cre  is  no  doubt,  however, 
compare  their  experiences  and  good  reviews  do  encourage 
impressions.  It  must  be  remem-  sponsors.  Covering  last  night’s 
bered  that  every  person  watch-  television  in  some- 

ing  a  TV  release  is  also  a  critic.  covering  yesterday’s 

When  you  don’t  review  one  of  ^  Rame.  Fans  who  see  the 
the  supposedly  important  shows  or  who  don’t,  like  to 

there  are  many  who  write  in  ^®®,^  about  them.  I  cei-tainly 
and  ask  why.  I  feel  that  our 
on-the-spot  reviewing  of  last  • 

night’s  presentatons  tends  to  ^  .  r»  1 

establish  a  standard  of  quality  ** Ollowmg;  a  rath 
and  I’m  sure  that  the  sponsors,  Minneapolis 

along  with  the  program  par-  Robert  B.  Whipple,  26-year 
ticipants,  pay  attention  to  the  old  University  of  Minnesota 
reviews.  It’s  also  possible  that  senior,  has  been  named  the  first 
repeat  showings  will  result  winner  of  the  Thomas  Barnhart 
from  a  set  of  rave  reviews.  It’s  Memorial  Scholarship.  His 
my  feeling  that  there  are  no  father,  Blaine  Whipple,  pub- 
television  critics  who  write  as  lished  weekly  papers  in  North 
well  as  the  drama  critics  te-  and  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
cause  all  of  the  television  critics  Kansas  and  Iowa.  Young  Whip- 
were  plucked  from  other  fields.”  pie’s  grandfather  was  a  pioneer 
“But  so  were  the  men  who  weekly  editor  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
cover  the  Broadway  plays,”  ob-  nois  and  Iowa,  and  his  mother, 
serves  John  Crosby,  and  the  Mrs.  Pearl  Whipple,  currently 
mentions  the  fact  that  sports  is  employed  by  the  weekly  Le- 
writers  and  book  reviewers,  Mare  (Iowa)  Globo-Poat. 
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Veteran 

Penny-Pinchers 


A  recent  news  story  bears  out  a  belief  we  have 
held  for  a  long  time — that  Americans  put  a  lot  of 
importance  on  their  pennies — 

The  story — in  The  New  York  Times — told 
how  the  mint  was  working  overtime  to 
answer  a  nationwide  demand  for  more  pen' 
nies.  A  shortage  existed  although  900 
million  new  pennies  had  been  put  into  cir 
culation  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1955,  and 
nearly  23  billion  had  been  minted  since 
1792. 

In  Rutland,  Vermont,  said  The  Times,  the 
Killington  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was 
advertising  to  buy  pennies,  at  $1.05  per 
hundred. 

America’s  concern  for  its  pennies  is  nothing  new 
to  us. 

In  fact,  it  led  to  the  opening  of  the  first  A^P  store 
back  in  1859.  In  those  days  food  cost  more  than 
half  the  average  family’s  income — our  founder, 
George  Huntington  Hartford,  believed  that  his 
ideas  for  efficient  food  distribution  could  make  it 
cost  less. 

Today,  though  home  meals  cost  barely  a  quarter  of 
the  average  family’s  earnings,  we  continue  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
food  we  sell,  and  we  do  our  best  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary  costs  from  our  operations. 

Respect  for  our  customers’  pennies  has  been  a 
habit  with  A^P  for  96  years.  It  will  continue  to 
be  one  in  the  future  under  Mr.  Hartford’s  mandate 
— “  .  .  .  Give  the  people  the  most  good  food  you 
can  for  their  money.” 
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Clinical  Journalism 
Ties  Column  to  TV 


As  a  dining-out  columnist  for 
the  Lo«  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 
several  years  ago  Paul  V. 
Coates  grot  his  fill  of  fancy 
dishes.  He’s  on  the  serving  end 
now,  handling  “hot  potatoes” 
like  capital  punishment,  the 
family  life  of  dwarfs,  kid  gangs, 
narcotics  peddlers,  hot-rods,  and 
daytime  whites. 

And,  he  confessed,  without 
gloating,  he’s  eating  three 
square  meals  a  day  on  his  earn¬ 
ings  from  daily  columning  in 
the  L.  A.  Mirror-News  and 
thrice-a-week  television  product¬ 
ions.  “Confidential  File”  is  his 
big  effort  on  TV ;  that’s  also  the 
title  of  his  newspaper  column 
which  has  turned  from  palate¬ 
tickling  topics  to  challenging 
sociological  questions. 

Reciprocal  Plugrs 

The  column  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  TV  show  in  what 
Paul  considers  clinical  journal¬ 
ism.  A  rider  on  the  column  ad¬ 
vises  readers  to  watch  Paul 
Coates  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Sundays,  KTTV,  and  the 
station  tells  its  viewers  to  read 
him  every  day  in  the  Mirror- 
News. 

Paul’s  “Confidential  File” 
show  went  big-time  recently,  95 
stations  across  the  country 
picking  up  the  filmed  version. 
That’s  how  it  came  about  that 
the  Coast  newsman  was  in  the 
studio  of  WPIX  {New  York 
News)  chatting  with  Les  Holl¬ 
ingsworth  about  his  technique 
and  philosophy  in  approaching 
material  that  many  newspaper 
editors  would  have  tabooed  a 
generation  ago.  Some  still  do. 


You’ve  got  to  mix  entertain¬ 
ment  with  your  documentary 
expose;  you  must  entertain  first 
to  hold  your  audience,  then  do 
the  dramatic  to  get  your  mes¬ 
sage  across.  It’s  as  simple  as 
that  but  Paul  cautions  those 
who  would  follow  in  his  tracks 
that  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  is  hard,  factual  research 
of  the  kind  a  good  reporter  does 
evei-y  day. 

15  on  Research  Staff 

Paul’s  appearance  on  his  own 
show  as  the  investigative  re¬ 
porter  is  backed  up,  in  depth, 
by  a  staff  of  experienced  news¬ 
men.  Heading  his  research  staff 
of  15  is  Erwin  Moscowitz,  a 
former  Newark  police  beat  star. 
The  work  of  this  field  crew 
must  be  good,  because  it  also 
supplies  material  for  the  Coates 
column  in  print. 

Don’t  trick  the  TV  viewers 
by  using  fake  characters,  is  an¬ 
other  of  Paul’s  admonitions.  In 
extremely  delicate  or  shocking 
situations  he  resorts  to  the 
technique  of  hoods  or  masks  on 
persons  interviewed,  or  back- 
to-camera  shots,  but  never  does 
he  employ  professional  actors. 

Public  Suggests 

His  televised  reports  aim  to 
put  the  viewers  in  position  to 
experience  the  real-life  drama 
which  the  reporter  sees.  The 
producer  doesn’t  want  for 
topics;  suggestions  (some  de¬ 
mands)  come  from  the  public. 
Clinical  presentations  of  homo¬ 
sexuals  and  child  molesters  en¬ 
countered  no  particularly  bad 
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reaction ;  one  on  abortions  let 
loose  a  torrent  of  protest. 

Before  he  did  a  research  job 
on  legal  execution  in  the  gas 
chamber,  Paul  had  no  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  capital  punishment. 
Once  he  began  to  reconstruct 
the  Death  House  story  for  an 
audience  he  had  a  strong 
opinion  against  it.  Other  news¬ 
papermen  have  since  told  him 
of  having  similar  experience. 

Reforms  Achieved 

Out  of  “Confidential  File” 
have  come  several  reforms,  not¬ 
ably  in  the  fields  of  legislation 
curbing  horror  comics,  rabies 
inoculation  programs,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sale  of  barbiturates. 
While  in  the  East  recently,  Paul 
personally  presented  a  five-hour 
screening  of  his  shows  to  Mar¬ 
ion  Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

The  whole  idea  for  this  kind 
of  journalism  popped  into 
Paul’s  head  in  the  days  when 
be  made  a  hobby  of  chasing 
police  calls  at  night  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  scebe  of  a  family 
squabble  or  some  other  socio¬ 
logical  mixup. 

He  had  often  noticed  a  dwarf 
newspaper  vendor  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard  and  wondered  how 
the  story  of  a  dwarf  family 
might  be  told. 

It  would  be  too  bizarre  for 
television,  friehds  advised.  But 
Paul  persisted  until  a  clinical 
approach  satisfied  his  judgpnent 
for  good  taste.  The  show  was 
warm  with  human  interest, 
critics  said,  and  now  the  little 
newspaper  vendor  is  an  object 
of  tourists’  affection  instead  of 
morbid  curiosity. 
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Editors  Walk 
Thin  Plank  on 
Seaway  Bid 

New  York  State’s  newspaper 
editors  usually  succeed  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  semi-annual  meetings 
on  an  educational  plane.  Their 
penchant  for  going  places  and 
seeing  things  has  led  them  now 
to  the  brink  of  a  family  row. 

Over  the  last  several  years 
the  editors  have  viewed  the 
wonders  of  glass-blowing  at  the 
Corning  Glass  Works;  they 
have  been  entertained  at  the 
historic  Saratoga  racetrack  and 
they  have  rested  at  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Spa ;  they  have  visited  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown  and  the  campus  at 
Cornell  University,  and  they 
have  been  piped  aboard  a  bat¬ 
tleship  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  and  they  sailed  through 
the  mist  of  Niagara  Falls. 

While  at  the  site  of  the 
wondrous  waterworks,  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  exposed  to  the  story 
of  power  development  as  told 
by  propagandists  for  the 
private  utility  interests.  They 
did  give  a  place  on  their  forum 
program  to  a  speaker  in  behalf 
of  semi-public  control  of  the 
vast  power  development  along 
the  Niagara  Gorge,  but  it  was 
mostly  a  private  utility  day. 

Moses  Invitation 

Thereon  hang^s  this  story  of 
a  dilemma.  They  would  like  to 
inspect  the  progress  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Robert  Moses, 
chairman  of  the  State  Power 
Authority,  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  honor  of 
showing  them  around  next 
Augpist,  but  .  .  . 

The  strong-willed  but  highly- 
respected  advocate  of  public 
power  control  wants  the  stage 
to  himself.  If  there’s  a  speaker 
for  the  “other  side”  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Moses  will  bow  out 
So  the  editors  were  apprised  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  New 
York. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  an  invitation  on 
those  gp-ounds.  Some  have 
threatened  to  remain  away 
from  the  summer  meeting  if 
Mr.  Moses’  commandment  is 
kept.  Others  believe  they  should 
accept,  to  balance  the  Niagara 
incident. 

The  problem  rests  in  the  lap 
of  the  society’s  president,  T. 
R.  (Billy)  Sunde  of  the  New 
York  News. 
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Latin  America 
Press  Grows, 
UP  Head  Says 

The  press  of  Latin  America 
is  expanding  generally  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards,  reported  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations, 
upon  his  return  to  New  York 
Feb.  15  from  a  tour  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Chile 
and  Peru. 

“Resumption  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
Aires  as  a  free  newspaper  had 
a  tremendous  effect  ^1  over 
Latin  America,”  asserted  Mr. 
Bartholomew. 

The  UP  president  was  in  the 
pressroom  of  La  Prensa  at  1:20 
a.m.  Feb.  3  when  the  publisher, 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  pushed 
a  button  and  star^  the 
presses  to  rolling. 

“It  was  impressive  to  see  a 
great  international  newspaper 
come  back  to  life,”  he  said. 
“There  was  a  high  degree  of 
emotion  among  the  Argentines 
and  elderly  retired  former  em¬ 
ployes  came  back  to  work  on 
that  first  edition.  That  issue 
sold  840,000  copies,  the  largest 
number  of  Spanish-language 
newspapers  ever  sold  from  a 
single  day’s  edition.  The  last 
issue  published  under  Peron 
control  sold  only  160,000 
copies.” 

Mr.  Bartholomew  pointed  out 
that  La  Prensa,  on  account  of 
newsprint  restrictions,  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  such  a 
large  circulation. 

“The  press  of  Latin  America 
has  its  problems  but  basical’y 
it  is  solvent,”  said  the  UP 
president.  “Newsprint  is  the 
immediate  problem  and  all  the 
good  papers  have  to  limit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  on 
that  account.” 

The  United  Press  gives  its 
large  number  of  clients  in 
Latin  America  continuous  and 
direct  service  in  Spanish  by 
radio  printer.  La  Prensa  is  the 
UP’s  largest  client  in  Latin 
America.  A  new  client  is 
El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile 
and  El  Intransigente,  Salta, 
Argentina,  is  a  client  that  has 
resumed  publication,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended  by  Peron. 
• 

Sunday  Price  Raised 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  raised  its  price  from  15c 
to  20c,  giving  the  high  price  of 
“spot  market”  newsprint  as  one 
of  the  reasons. 


Election  Gag 
Law  Invoked 
On  Okinawa 

A  surprised  Okinawan  news¬ 
paper  editor  is  being  held  for 
trial  on  charges  he'  criticized  a 
political  candidate,  the  United 
Press  reported  this  week. 

Takeo  Sakumoto,  50,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Minsei  Joho,  said 
he  never  knew  such  a  law  ex¬ 
isted.  Other  Okinawan  newspa¬ 
permen  and  apparently  most 
U.  S.  civil  administration  of¬ 
ficials  also  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  native  legislature 
passed  the'  anti-candidate  criti¬ 
cism  law  Jan.  19. 


The  new  law  apparently 
slipped  by  the  legal  section  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Adminstration 
which  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  native  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  Ryukyuan  Islands, 
American-appointed  native 
chief  executive. 

Gisei  Matsui,  47,  former  Naha 
police  chief  who  is  expected  to 
run  for  the  legislature  in  March, 
charged  that  Sakumoto’s  news¬ 
paper  said  that  the  police  chief 
was  exiled  to  a  northern  island 
for  interfering  in  an  election 
by  “arresting  many  innocent 
people.” 

The  new  law  the  editor  was 
accused  of  violating  states: 

“No  persons  shall  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  winning  an  election  or 
aiding  or  preventing  the  win¬ 
ning  of  an  election  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  his  position  to  edit  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  or  to 
enter  other  management  there¬ 
of  and  carry  or  cause  others  to 
carry  information  or  criticism 
concei-ning  an  election  in  such 
media.” 

Bills  approved  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  are  subject  to  veto  by 
the  American-appointed  chief 
executive  and  the  U.  S.  military 
governor,  who  is  a  general, 
e 

3  Dailies  Resume 

Three  suspended  newspapers 
in  Medellin,  Colombia,  resumed 
publication  this  week,  the 
United  Press  reported.  Those 
that  had  trouble  with  censor¬ 
ship  were  El  Colombiano,  El 
Correo  and  El  Diario.  They 
complained  that  new  regulations 
create  undue  hardship  for  them. 
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( Advertisement ) 


From  where  I  sit 
Jy  Joe  Marsh 


She  Knew  It 
All  The  Time 

Chances  are,  long  ago  your  grandma 
knew  just  how  to  keep  you  from  catch¬ 
ing  cold.  Mine  did,  anyway.  “Stay 
out  of  drafts,”  she’d  warn.  “Bundle 
up.  Don’t  get  your  feet  wet.” 

Then,  maybe,  when  you  grew  up 
you  found  that  the  old  lady’s  theories 
were  considered  old  fashioned.  Germs 
were  the  thing — and  the  way  to  avoid 
a  cold  was  to  avoid  infection  by  some¬ 
body  who  already  had  one. 

Now  I  read  where  scientists  aren’t 
so  sure  any  more.  Germs  carry  a  cold, 
of  course,  but  they  now  believe  some¬ 
thing  else  “sets  it  off” — something  like 
drafts,  wet  feet  or  going  without  your 
muffler.  Grandma,  take  a  bow! 

From  where  I  sit,  there’s  liable  to 
be  sound  reasoning  behind  the  old 
customs  people  believe  in.  “Early  to 
bed,  early  to  rise,”  for  instance  —  or 
the  practice  of  drinking  hot  milk  or  a 
glass  of  beer  at  bedtime.  I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  you  ought  to  hold  with  these  beliefs 
yourself  .  .  .  but  you’d  better  get  the 
facts  before  giving  them  the  “chill.” 
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17’  1  •  I  •  1  1"^  Readers  also  expressed  a  de- 

HlQllOriSll  1  8.ff0  sire  for  more  complete  cover- 
O  age  of  markets. 

frt  1  an  area  where  football  is 

tU  A  1  king,  hunting  and  fishing  re- 

j  j-v  I  I  .  ports  rank  higher.  Local  col- 

In  fteadersnip  p«p 

Austin,  Tex.  Almost  as  many  women  re- 
The  editors  of  the  Austin  sponded  as  did  men  is  the  gen- 
Ameriean-Statesman  evaluated  eral  request  for  less  society 
the  final  ballot  in  their  recent  news, 
reader  survey,  leaned  back,  and  • 

pondered  the  somewhat  sober- 

ing  fact  that  their  editorial  \JstG  HjUstOslul 
pages  are  second  in  readership  IT*— 

only  to  page  one.  t  rjItOUgh 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  500  Manhattan,  Kas. 

readers  who  responded  to  the  Worthwhile  things  seldom 

papers’  invitation  to  “play  edi-  are  accomplished  with  just  one 
tor”  say  they  thoroughly  pe-  editorial,  Byron  E.  Guise,  editor 
ruse  the  editorial  page  in  one  <,f  the  Marysville  Advocate, 
of  the  three  publications,  the  told  Kansas  State  College 
morning  American,  evening  journalism  students  recently. 
Statesman,  and  Sunday  Ameri-  Discussing  editorial  policy 
i  can-Statesman.  for  a  coimtry  weekly,  Mr. 

“Even  more  popular  than  the  Guise  emphasized  that  “it  takes 
comics,”  mused  Managing  Edi-  time  and  effort  to  get  things 
I  tor  Buck  Hood.  “It  was  easily  done — you  just  keep  pounding 
!  the  most  surprising  thing  to  after  it.  One  editorial  won’t  do 
I  come  out  of  the  survey.”  the  job.  And  you  don’t  do  any- 

Austin’s  Capital  City  status  thing  overnight — some  things 
i  would  suggest  above  average  you  never  do!” 

1  editorial  readership,  but  the  Mr.  Guise  feels  it  is  the 
i  overwhelming  preference  was  a  newspaper’s  job,  however,  to 
surprise.  take  leadership  in  getting 

Almost  as  surprising  to  Mr,  things  started.  And  he  sug- 
I  Hood  was  the  large  number  of  gested  that  the  best  way  to  get 
j  “sincere  and  frank  criticisms  something  accomplished  was  to 
j  which  bore  complete  names  and  get  women  interested  in  the 
j  addresses.”  There  were,  of  project, 
course,  the  usual  crank  re-  • 

I  sponses  and  the  readers  who  Garaise  Racket 
complained  of  “entirely  too  r<  ^  •  j 

j  much  display  advertising”  and  Expose  Praised 
i  wanted  a  smaller  paper.  But  Philadelphu 

i  the  overall  flavor  was  one  of  .  A.  Morrison,  executive 

constructive  criticism.  director  of  the  Conyenrion  and 

Mr.  Hood  said  he  is  con-  Visitors  Bureau  of  the  Chaml»r 
vinced  that  the  opinions  came  of  Commerce  of  Greater  PhUt 
from  a  genuine  cross-section  of  tnbute  to  tw 

the  readers.  Every  area  of  the  Phtladelphui  Inquirer  for  its 

paper’s  circulation  was  repre-  of  garage  frauds 

sented.  The  ratio  of  men  to  brought  to  light  in  a  series  of 

women  was  almost  even,  and  heading, 

the  age  spread  ranged  from  Million  Dollar  Gouge. 

12  to  88,  an  average  of  41.66  ^r.  Morrison 

,,ggj.g  said,  “is  to  be  highly  com- 

Plans  are  moving  ahead  to  .P®?“ 

eliminate  and  add  features  ac-  "  performing  in  dis- 

I  cording  to  the  survey  results,  ‘1’*®  nefarious  racket 

I  Mr.  Hood  said.  which  preys  on  visitors 

;  The  project  began  with  page  ^ 

one  promotion  days  before  the  world-renovmed  hospitality, 
full-page  ballot  was  printed.  The  articles  were  written  by 
Staff  Cartoonist  Harry  Hart-  Jrank  H.  Weir  and  Harry  J. 
ley’s  drawings  accented  stories  Kai"®!!!!- 
urgpng  readers  to  take  part. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  trend  Quicker  Pix 
in  favor  of  less  area  news  and  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

more  and  more  detailed  national  The  Star  and  Tribune  are 
and  international  reports.  planning  to  equip  a  car  with 

The  weather  and  radio-tele-  an  FM  transmitter  to  enable 
vision  log  won  by  a  landslide  in  photographers  to  send  pictures 
the  feature  check.  Readers  want  directly  to  the  Unifax  receiving 
complete  data  including  temper-  unit  in  the  newsroom.  They  now 
ature  ranges  from  all  over  the  send  pictures  via  telephone  line 
nation.  from  distant  points. 
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Copley  Makes 
4  Publisher 
Assignments 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Officers  and  directors  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc.,  were  elect^ 
daring  the  organization’s  week- 
long  27th  annual  confeience 
this  week. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman, 
welcomed  executives  of  the  16 
Ck>pley  newspapers  of  Illinois 
and  California  and  one  tele¬ 
vision  station.  He  announced 
four  new  publishing  assign¬ 
ments. 

F.  Stetman  Haynes,  publisher 
of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  was 
appointed  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  publisher  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  both  in  Spring- 
field.  He  succeeds  Alden  C. 
Waite  who  has  resumed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Associated 
Newspapers. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher  of 
the  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  News  and  Venice 
Evening  Vanguard,  was  named 
publisher  of  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze. 

David  J.  Duncan,  publisher 
of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review,  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Culver  City  Eve¬ 
ning  Star-News  and  Venice 
Vanguard. 

Bo3rt  Carter,  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Bur- 
hank  Daily  Review. 

Directors  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  James  S.  Copley,  A.  W. 
Shipton,  L.  G.  Bradley,  William 
Shea,  William  M.  Hart,  C. 
Raymond  Long,  John  F.  Lux, 
J.  Emily  Smith,  R.  N.  Smith, 
Thomas  H.  Beacon,  William  N. 
Copley,  Alden  C.  Waite  and  P. 
L.  Stevenson. 

Officers  are:  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion;  A.  W.  Shipton,  president; 

L.  G.  Bradley,  William  Shea, 
William  M.  Hart,  C.  Raymond 
Long,  John  F.  Lux,  F.  S. 
Haynes,  Alden  C.  Waite  and 
J.  A.  Heintz,  vicepresidents;  R. 
N.  Smith,  secretary;  C.  0. 
Goodwin,  C.  C.  Welland  and  Ila 

M.  Hunter,  assistant  secre¬ 
taries;  R.  N.  Smith,  treasurer; 
C.  0.  Goodwin  and  D.  F.  Hart¬ 
man,  assistant  treasurers;  and 
Lyle  L.  Erb,  controller. 

Attending  the  conference 
were  executives  of  the  follow¬ 


Jamas  S.  Coplay  walcomat  four  axacutiva*  of  Coplay  Pratt,  Inc.,  to 
naw  publithin9  atti9nmantt:  Laft  to  ri9ht — F.  Statman  Haynat,  pub- 
lithar  of  llliniot  Stata  Journal  and  lllinoit  State  Ra9ittar,  both  of 
Sprin9field;  Hoyt  Carter,  publithar  of  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view;  Jamat  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley  Pratt,  Inc.;  Robart 
L  Curry,  publither  of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.);  and  David  J.  Duncan,  publither  of  the  Culver  City  Star- 
Newt  and  Venice  Evanin9  Van9uard  (Calif.). 


ing  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  mem¬ 
bers: 

From  Illinois:  Aurora  Bea¬ 
con-News,  Elgin  Courier-News, 
Joliet  Herald-News,  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  the  Illinois 
State  Register. 

From  California:  San  Diego 
Union,  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  Alhambra  Post-Advo¬ 
cate,  Burbank  Daily  Review, 
Culver  City  Star-News,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  Monrovia 
News-Post,  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Venice  Evening  Van¬ 
guard,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
Borrego  Sun  and  television  sta¬ 
tion  KCOP,  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Employes  Buy 
Full  Interest 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

All  stock  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press  and  St.  Joseph  Ga¬ 
zette  is  now  entirely  owned  by 
employes  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  Henry  D.  Bradley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  two 
papers,  announced  at  the  an¬ 
nual  stockholders  meeting. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  holdings  of 
the  Sprague  and  Douglas  fami¬ 
lies,  the  last  remaining  stock 
outside  the  newspaper  plant, 
had  been  purchased. 

Other  officers  elected  or  re¬ 
elected  included:  Arthur  V. 
Burrowes,  vicepresident;  David 
R.  Bradley,  secretary-treasurer; 
Knowlton  Parker,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  Miss  Adeline  Kamler, 
assistant  treasurer,  and  Lloyd 
Elliott,  Merrill  Chilcote  and 
Robert  Gilmore,  directors.  The 
officers  are  also  directors  of 
the  company. 


Woman  Named 
To  Budget  Post 

Providence,  R.  I. 

A  woman  has  been  named  to 
a  top  echelon  post  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company  for  the 
first  time  in  the  company’s  136- 
year  history. 

Miss  Jessie  Barker,  42,  ha.s 
been  named  second  assistant 
secretary-treasurer,  the  highest 
company  position  ever  held  by 
a  woman. 

A  native  of  Providence,  Mis.s 
Barker  was  graduated  from 
Pembroke  College  in  1933  and 
six  months  later  joined  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  1941  she  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  William  R.  Denny,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  advertising 
and  sales.  In  this  post  she  did 
market  research  and  prepared 
a  weekly  column,  “R.  I.  Busi¬ 
ness  Trends.” 

In  November,  1963,  she 
moved  to  the  treasurer’s  office 
as  executive  secretary  to  John 
L.  McElroy,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  supervising  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  preparing  manage¬ 
ment  reports,  handling  the 
firm’s  group  insurance  and 
serving  on  the  company  retire¬ 
ment  board. 

Her  new  duties  will  include 
expanding  a  department  budget 
system. 

• 

With  White  Sox 

Chicago 

Ed  Short,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  later  with  WGN’s 
sports  department,  now  heads 
the  press  and  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  White  Sox  ball  club. 
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Toronto  Star 
Sale  to  Staff 
A  Possibility 

By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto 

Employe  ownership  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star 
Weekly,  along  the  lines  of 
ownership  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  is  being  considered  by 
some  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Atkinson  Chari¬ 
table  Foundation. 

It  is  learned  on  good  author¬ 
ity  that  this  plan  is  being 
seriously  studied  through  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  required  90%  of 
the  newspapers  under  the 
Charitable  Gifts  Act. 

No  government  action  has 
been  taken  yet  regarding  the 
sale  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
real  estate  connect^  with  their 
operation  (E  &  P,  Feb.  4,  page 
12).  Under  the  legislation  the 
sale  must  be  made  April  8. 
Under  discussion  at  present  are 
plans  for  the'  group  of  five 
trustees,  for  one  member  of  the 
group,  or  for  an  employe  fi¬ 
nancing  project  to  purchase  the 
properties. 

It  is  understood  that  J.  S. 
Atkinson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Atkinson  Chari¬ 
table  Foundation,  established  by 
his  father,  J.  E.  Atkinson,  and 
chairman  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Ltd.,  is  negotiating  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  papers  with  the 
eventual  plan  of  turning  them 
over  to  a  group  of  employes 
whose  top  officers  would  have 
voting  rights  as  long  as  they 
worked  on  the  papers.  This,  Mr. 
Atkinson  feels,  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  desires  of  his 
late  father,  who  did  not  want 
to  see  the  papers  fall  into  non¬ 
newspaper  hands. 

However,  litigation  may  keep 
the  sale  open  for  some  time. 

• 

Dietz  Receives 
His  40-year  Pin 

Cleveland 

Eighty-six  veterans  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  organization, 
with  a  total  of  1,900  years  of 
service,  were  honored  with  pins 
at  the  annual  Milestone  Dinner 
Feb.  13. 

.\mong  these  employes  was 
David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  who  has  been  with  the 
Press  40  years.  Another  40-year 
veteran  was  the  comptroller  of 
the  paper,  Howard  B.  Pugsley. 
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In  Defense  of  Firings 

‘5th  Pleaders  Should 
Tell  All  to  the  Boss’ 

By  Herbert  Brucker 

Editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 


The  Eastland  investigfation 
tumed  up  five  newspapermen, 
previously  going  obscurely 
about  their  business,  who  by 
taking  refuge  behind  the  Fifth 
Amendment  or  some  other  Con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  refused  to 
talk.  Of  these  five  three  were 
employes  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  one  each  worked 
for  the  New  York  News  and  the 
New  York  Mirror.  All  five  were 
fired  by  their  employers  when 
the  investigation  dug  them  up. 

It  was  right  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  other  papers  in¬ 
volved  to  discharge  those  five 
employes  who  refused  to  talk. 
Why?  Because,  granted  the 
evident  uneasiness  of  the 
American  people,  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  talk  at  all — leaving  to 
one  side  for  the  moment  the 
Constitutional  question — appear 
to  be  concealing  something. 

A  Matter  of  Treason 

If  that  something  they  are 
concealing  is  communism,  then 
it  is  possible — though  by  no 
means  certain — that  they  are 
concealing  something  having  to 
do  with  treason.  And  all  so¬ 
cieties,  all  nations,  have  at  all 
times  deeined  treason  to  be  as 
grave  a  crime  as  there  is.  Often 
the  penalty  has  been  death. 

This  is  why  those  of  us  who 
believe  deeply  in  America’s 
tradition  of  freedom  and  the 
right  to  dissent,  and  in  meticu¬ 
lous  preservation  of  all  our 
Constitutional  liberties,  do  not 
serve  the  cause  of  liberty  if  we 
simply  side  with  those  who  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  one 
thing  to  keep  one’s  political 
beliefs  or  religious  beliefs  or 
social  beliefs  private.  It  is  an¬ 
other  if  treason  is  at  issue.  No 
one  has  a  Constitutional  right 
to  keep  treason  to  himself. 

I  thought  it  was  right  for 
the  newspapers  in  the  Eastland 
investigation  to  discharge  em¬ 
ployes  who  would  not  talk  be¬ 
fore  a  Congressional  committee. 
The  reason  is  that  apparently 
they  would  not  talk  in  the 
privacy  of  the  office,  either.  The 
two  forms  of  talking  are  im¬ 
portant.  In  our  presetit  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  cannot  be 


(An  excerpt  from  the  William 
Maxwell  Lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Brucker  Feb.  16  at  the  Press 
Institute  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.) 

separated.  There  might,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  every  reason  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  talk  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  inquiry,  with  the  power 
of  government  behind  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  would 
gladly  tell  all  to  any  unofficial, 
non-govemmental  American 
audience  you  could  browbeat 
into  listening  to  you.  Or  at 
least,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  you  w'ould  tell  it  to 
your  boss. 

Suppose,  for  example,  some 
Congressional  inquiry  should 
question  some  American  news¬ 
paper  editor  about  individuals 
he  had  on  his  staff,  and  things 
he  said  in  his  paper.  This  ac¬ 
tually  happened  in  1953,  when 
Senator  McCarthy  had  James 
A.  Wechsler  of  the  New  York 
Post  on  the  grill.  An  editor  in 
such  a  spot  has  every  right  to 
refuse  to  say  anything  about 
what  concerns  his  newspaper. 
Any  Senator  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  violates  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Who  a  paper  hires  and 
what  it  says  are  its  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  no  business  of  any 
Senator  or  any  other  part  of 
government.  Otherwise  the 
First  Amendment  has  no  mean¬ 
ing.  And  if  we  ai’e  frightened 
into  letting  these  priceless  Con¬ 
stitutional  liberties  go  by  de¬ 
fault.  then  we  risk  their  with¬ 
ering  away. 

Where  Freedom  Lies 

That  does  not  mean,  though, 
that  it  might  not  be  highly  per¬ 
tinent,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  for  an  editor  to  go  back 
to  his  office  and  write  reams  in 
answer  to  these  identical  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  who  the  newspaper 
hires,  and  what  it  says.  For  all 
this  might  easily  be  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  about  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer  a  Senatorial 
inquisition  to  keep  the  First 
Amendment  alive,  and  then  an¬ 
swering  the  same  questions  of 


one’s  own  free  will  outside,  out 
of  regard  for  legitimate  public 
concern  in  the  answers.  It  is  in 
the  difference  between  being 
officially  grilled  by  an  arm  of 
government,  and  saying  some¬ 
thing  on  one’s  own,  that  free¬ 
dom  lies. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  that 
if  an  individual  in  the  by  now 
familar  pattern  of  inquiry  about 
communism  takes  shelter  be¬ 
hind  the  Fifth  Amendment  — 
if,  that  is,  he  refuses  to  talk — 
he  puts  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
upon  himself.  It  is  only  natural 
that,  in  the  current  world  sit¬ 
uation  that  dominates  our 
domestic  concerns,  the  public  is 
troubled  at  anyone  who  refuses 
to  come  clean  on  this  issue.  It 
is  inherent  in  today’s  world  to 
suspect  that  those  questioned 
under  oath  about  communism 
and  subversion,  who  refuse  to 
answer,  are  concealing  some¬ 
thing  close  to  reason. 

Obviously,  such  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  isn’t  necessarily  doing  that. 
It  could  be  that  he  refuses  to 
talk  from  the  most  moral 
grounds.  Suppose,  for  example, 
he  had  been  a  debating-society 
Communist  back  in  those  days 
now  so  difficult  to  recall,  the 
days  of  the  depression  30s.  To 
talk  now  would  mean  more  than 
confessing  to  a  hostile  world, 
which  has  forgotten  those  days, 
that  he  himself  had  been  a 
Communist.  It  would  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  question,  “Who 
was  in  the  cell  with  you?”  Per¬ 
haps  someone  who  was  in  the 
cell  with  him  a  decade  or  two 
or  more  ago  is  now  doing  a 
good  job,  a  100  per  cent  Ameri¬ 
can  job,  in  some  respected  posi¬ 
tion.  The  man  on  the  stand,  be¬ 
ing  a  decent  human  being,  does 
not  want  to  ruin  the  career  of 
his  friends'  by  squealing  on 
them.  For  he  may  know  from 
personal  experience  that  they, 
too,  had  quit  being  Communists 
long  ago,  but  might  nevertheless 
lose  their  jobs  today  if  their 
original  mistake — as  it  tumed 
out  to  be — were  known  to  their 
present  employers. 

A  Moral  Position 

To  refuse  to  squeal  under 
these  circumstances  is  moral. 
It  was  out  of  such  things  over 
centuries  of  human  misery  that 
our  Constitutional  liberties  were 
written,  generations  before  com¬ 
munism  was  dreamt  of. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
many  of  our  defenders  of  free¬ 
dom  get  stuck  here.  And,  grant¬ 
ed  freedom’s  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival  today,  the  individual  be¬ 
liever  in  freedom  has  not  dis¬ 
charged  his  obligation  if  he  lets 
it  go  at  that.  'The  second  step 
of  coming  clean  in  the  right 


2  Eastland  Probe 
Firings  in  Arbitration 

Two  newspaper  firing  cases 
which  grew  out  of  the  Eastland 
Committee  inquiry  last  Fall  are 
going  to  arbitration. 

The  principals  are  Dan  Ma¬ 
honey,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  New  York  Mirror  rewrite 
staff,  after  he  pleaded  the  Fifth 
Amendment;  and  Jack  Shafer, 
New  York  Times  copy  reader 
who  was  fired  before  he  was 
called  by  the  committee. 

In  discussions  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  over  arbitration 
procedure.  Times  management 
disclosed  that  Shafer  had  ad¬ 
mitted  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  and  withdrawal 
from  it,  on  two  occasions  prior 
to  1948. 


place  is  equally  necessary. 

I  have  posited  an  editor  who 
would  keep  alive  the  First 
Amendment  by  telling  an  in¬ 
quiring  Senator  to  go  to  hell, 
but  who  would  immediately  tell 
everything  at  issue  in  his  own 
ne'wspaper,  or  through  some 
other  public  means.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  exactly  the  same 
way  an  individual  who  has  in¬ 
voked  the  First  Amendment  to 
keep  from  testifying  as  to  his 
Communist  past  has  an  equal 
ob’igation.  That  is  to  go  to  all 
those  who  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned — say  to  the  publisher  or 
the  university  president  or  other 
authority  who  employs  him— 
and  to  come  utterly  clean  in 
the  privacy  of  his  relations  with 
his  boss. 

Necessary  Cycle 

There  he  should  tell  all  he 
knows,  including  the  reasons 
why  he  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  He  should  offer 
names,  places,  documents  in  full 
measure  to  enable  a  properly 
troubled  employer  quietly  to 
make  an  independent  check. 

All  this,  of  course,  concerns 
past  Communist  connections.  As 
regards  present  ones  there  is 
little  occasion  for  soul  searching 
or  silence.  We  either  are'  Com¬ 
munists  or  we  aren’t.  And  after 
what  has  happened  in  the  last 
10  years  it  takes  a  pretty  naive 
individual  to  believe  that,  what¬ 
ever  communism  may  have 
achieved  in  bringing  backward 
lands  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  twentieth  century,  it  is 
not  also  promoting  world-wide 
conspiracy  that  threatens  to  re¬ 
turn  the  world  to  a  dark  abyss. 
So  the  only  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  present  Communist 
connections  must  be  a  loud  and 
honest  No. 
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Pilferage 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

2.  All  receipts  are  registered 
on  National  Cash  Register  tape. 

3.  All  letters  containing 
checks  and/or  cash  are  opened 
at  a  centralized  mail  desk  and 
are  routed  directly  to  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  cage.  The  mail  desk  super¬ 
visor  keeps  a  strict  watch  when 
the  mail  is  being  opened  and 
takes  cash  and  checks  to  the 
cashier.  All  mail  to  employes 
is  opened  if  not  marked  per¬ 
sonal. 

4.  If  receipts  are  not  iden¬ 
tifiable  for  the  purpose  of  credit, 
they  are  registered  on  the  tape 
before  being  released  to  the 
checking  units,  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  mail  subscription,  circula¬ 
tion,  or  general  accounting. 

5.  Each  day’s  receipts  are 
deposited  the  following  morning 
and  must  equal  the  final  total 
on  each  cash  register  tape. 

6.  The  cashier  prepares  a 
daily  cash  proof  sheet,  giving 
totals  by  control  account  num¬ 
bers  and  serving  as  a  posting 
medium  for  general  cash  book 
entries. 

7.  The  cashier  delivers  the 
cash  register  tapes  and  proof 
sheet  to  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  When  the  total  of  the 
cash  register  tapes  have  been 
compared  with  the  proof  sheet 
the  tapes  are  placed  in  an  enve¬ 
lope  with  a  summary  of  the 
cash  receipts  entered  on  the 
outside.  This  envelope  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  central  files 
and  cannot  be  released  from 
the  files  without  permission  of 
the  chief  accountant. 

8.  Deposits  are  taken  to  the 
banks  by  Brink’s  Express  and 
the  pass  books  are  delivered 
by  Brink’s  to  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  before  being  released 
to  the  cashier. 

9.  Posting  media  are  insert¬ 
ed  in  separate  envelopes  by  the 
cashier  according  to  ledgers  and 
then  are  distributed  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  bookkeepers;  however,  the 
totals  by  the  ledgers  or  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  disclosed  by  the 
cashier.  The  bookkeepers  post 
the  cash  credits  and  the  post¬ 
ing  control  totals  are  then  re¬ 
ported  to  the  cashier.  If  there 
are  differences  between  the 
posting  control  and  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  summary  he  does  not  dis¬ 
close  his  figrures  until  a  check 
is  made  and  reconciled. 

10.  A  surprise  check  is  made 
of  all  funds  once  a  year  by  the 
company’s  public  accountant. 

Over  $10 — Pay  by  Check 

All  disbursements  should  be 
by  check  or  through  a  con¬ 


trolled  petty  cash  fund.  As  a  s 
general  rule  it  is  good  policy  i 
to  pay  all  amounts  over  a  spe-  i 
cific  figure,  $10  for  example,  by  { 
check.  Amounts  paid  below  the  : 
stipulated  amount  can  be  paid 
either  by  check  or  through  the  1 
petty  cash  fund.  i 

The  petty  cash  fund  is  de-  < 
signed  to  cover  small  disburse-  < 
ments  as  deficient  postage,  i 
messenger  service,  express,  and 
the  like.  Relative  to  petty  cash  ] 
control,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  i 
uses  the  following  system: 

1.  Each  petty  cash  fund  is  1 
maintained  under  an  imprest 
system. 

2.  Reimbursement  of  the 
funds  is  made  only  on  properly  < 
approved  expense  bills. 

3.  These  expense  bills  are 
audited  by  the  chief  accountant 
before  reimbursement  is  made.  1 

All  disbursements  should  be 
supported  with  a  voucher  pre¬ 
pared  in  ink,  indelible  pencil,  or 
typewriting.  When  the  check  is 
issued  or  cash  paid,  the  voucher 
and  attached  papers  should  be 
canceled  to  prevent  their  being 
presented  for  payment  a  second 
time. 

In  controlling  check  dis¬ 
bursements,  special  care  is 
necessary  to  authorize  the  use 
of  only  specific  bank  accounts.  . 
Bank  statements  with  canceled  | 
checks  should  not  be  routed  di-  | 
rectly  to  the  cashier.  Any  i 
charge-back  item,  as  a  check  \ 
that  does  not  clear,  should  go  i 
to  someone  other  than  the  per-  i 
son  responsible  for  disburse-  i 
ments.  Procedures  such  as  us¬ 
ing  only  prenumbered  checks, 
retaining  voided  checks,  coun¬ 
tersigning  checks,  and  using  a 
check  protector  are  excellent  \ 
control  features. 

Adjustments  on  bad  debts  or 
settlements  of  disputed  bills 
should  be  verified  and  approved 
by  an  executive. 

If  a  newspaper  allows  dis-  I 
counts  for  advertising  space  on 
volume  and  frequency,  there 
are  opportunities  for  skul¬ 
duggery  and  peculation.  All 
bills  for  space  charges  should  I 
be  verified  on  the  basis  of  an  | 
independent  verification  on  a  | 
rate  structure  given  in  advance  j 
to  the  accounting  department. 

Newsprint  Accounting 

There  is  little  danger  of  pil¬ 
fering  from  newsprint  storage 
for  the  paper  companies  are  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations  and, 
moreover,  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  employe  has  no  reason  to 
appropriate  newsprint.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  wholesalers  and 
importers  of  newsprint  and 
there  may  be  irresponsible 
truckers  who  could  make  con¬ 


siderable  by  nondelivery  of  pa¬ 
per  rolls  of  a  large  shipment 
and  selling  them  to  smaller  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  not  too 
scrupulous. 

To  protect  newsprint  inven¬ 
tory  against  loss  and  to  have 
accurate  records  on  rolls  re¬ 
ceived  in  either  satisfactory  or 
damaged  condition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  is  recommended: 

1.  Incoming  shipments  to 
building  storage  are  checked  for 
roll  numbers  and  weight 
against  the  roll  list  furnished 
by  the  mill. 

2.  Incoming  shipments  to 
terminal  warehouse  are  checked 
in  by  warehouse  employes;  a 
certificate  is  given  by  the  ware¬ 
house  to  the  newspaper. 

3.  As  rolls  are  stripped  and 
put  into  production,  roll  num¬ 
bers  and  weights  are  listed  on 
a  sheet  by  employees  of  the 
paper  and  ink  handling  depart¬ 
ment. 

4.  Damaged  rolls  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  purchasing  agent 
who  is  responsible  for  filing 
claims  against  the  carrier. 

5.  Purchasing  department 
should  maintain  a  perpetual  in¬ 
ventory  by  roll  sizes  and 
weights.  Incoming  shipments 
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are  recorded  from  invoices  and 
withdrawals  from  lists  referred 
to  in  No.  2  above. 

6.  The  latter  can  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  and  the  total  weight 
put  into  production  each  day 
can  be  doubly  checked  for  cor¬ 
rectness. 

7.  'The  totals  can  then  be 
entered  on  a  monthly  summary 
sheet  which  can  provide  the 
total  pounds  and  dollar  amounts 
of  newsprint  consumed  each 
month;  this  information  should 
be  debited  to  the  raw  material 
used  account  and  credited  to 
inventory. 

8.  A  physical  inventory  of 
newsprint  should  be  taken  each 
calendar  quarter. 

Fraudulent  activity  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  years  on  the  theory 
that  embezzlement  will  not  be 
detected.  In  many  instances 
small  peculations  are  not  detect¬ 
ed. 

Strict  vigilance,  a  double¬ 
check  control,  well-screened 
personnel,  and  honesty  insur¬ 
ance  are  the  key  safeg^uards 
against  fraud  in  handling  cash 
and  inventories. 

Please  resume  reading  page  12 


SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 

With  the  tight  market  and  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print  today,  why  not  let  a  CAPCO  rewinder 
save  you  from  two  to  four  rolls  of  usable  news¬ 
print  a  day  that  is  now  going  as  core  waste, 
and  being  sold  as  white  waste  or  cut  up  for 
copy  paper?  More  than  ever  today  more 
newsprint  means  more  advertising  linage. 

Get  complete  details  on  the 
"newsprint  saver"  from 

CAPITAL  TOOL 

and  Manufacturing  Co. 


iOOO  Calvert  Rd.,  Celoga  Park,  Md. 


Phone  UNion  4-7677 
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SYiNDlCATES 

What  Is  Humor?— 
Skeesix  &  $30  Million 

By  James  L.  (^ullin^s 


If  you  as  an  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  or  cartoonist  wonder 
what  is  funny,  what  makes 
people  laugh,  perhaps  there’s 
an  answer  for  you  in  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American. 

The  piece  is  by  Jacob  Levine 
who  has  collaborated  with 
Frederick  C.  Redlich  of  the 
Yale  University  of  Medicine 
since  1948  in  testing  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  both  normal  people 
and  psychiatric  patients  to  car¬ 
toons. 

Sex  and  aggression,  the  au¬ 
thor  claims,  are  the  main 
themes  of  humor  “because  they 
are  the  primary  sources  of  most 
human  conflicts  and  tensions.” 

Therefore,  Mr.  Levine  says, 
“it  follows  that  a  basic  element 
in  all  humor  is  anxiety. 

“A  joke  seems  funny  only  if 
it  arouses  anxiety  and  at  the 
.same  time  relieves  it.  From 
this  theory  we  can  derive  a 
hypothesis  that  there  are  three 
types  of  reaction  to  a  joke  or 
humorous  happening. 

“If  it  evokes  no  anxiety  at 
all  in  an  individual,  either  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  conflict  over 
the  subject  or  because  the  con¬ 
flict  is  too  deeply  repressed,  he 
will  be  indifferent  to  the  joke.” 

But,  he  continues,  if  the  hu¬ 
morous  event  evokes  anxiety 
then  dispels  it,  the  person  will 
laugh.  If  the  anxiety  is  aroused 


and  not  dissipated,  the  person 
will  react  with  shame,  horror 
or  embarrassment. 

As  an  example  of  the  way 
different  people  react  to  humor, 
the  author  mentions  a  Charles 
Addams  cartoon.  The  drawing 
shows  members  of  the  artist’s 
famous  ghoulish  family  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  roof  of  their  spooky 
Victorian  house.  They  are 
pouring  boiling  oil  on  Christmas 
carolers  below. 

“An  openly  aggressive  young 
woman  found  this  cartoon  par¬ 
ticularly  delightful,”  the  author 
explains.  “She  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  strictly  relig¬ 
ious  home;  now  she  was  anti- 
religious,  and  for  her  the  car¬ 
toon  represented  emancipation 
from  the  repression  of  her 
youth. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
man  of  28  found  the  same  car¬ 
toon  pointless  and  disgusting. 
He  had  left  his  church,  in 
which  he  had  been  extremely 
active,  and  the  cartoon  brought 
out  his  conflict  and  his  feeling 
of  guilt.” 

Missing  Millions 

This  is  the  story  of  “The 
Missing  Millions,”  subtitled 
“Frank  King  Will  Remember 
Everything  He  Says  for  the 
Next  30  Years.” 

Frank  does  “Gasoline  Alley” 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune — New 


]!Vo  part-time  beauty! 

Every  gal  can  be  beautiful ...  if  she  improves  a  little 
every  day ...  is  consistently  smart  with  calories  and 
cosmetics,  evening  facials  and  wake-up  treatments, 
learns  how  to  wear  her  poise  and  disposition  as  well 
as  her  coiffure  and  costume  accessories . . . 

Let^s  be  beautiful 

by  Arlene  Dahl ...  interviews  the  leading  Hollywood  women, 
passes  along  their  techniques  and  skills . . .  with  practical 
suggestions  for  the  everyday  girl  on  hair-do,  make-up,  manicures, 
skin,  perfume,  contour  and  carriage.  A  looker  herself.  Arlene 
helps  others  look  like  they’d  like  to  look!  Her  three-times-a-week 
column  builds  circulation,  adds  both  prestige  and  popularity, 
is  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 
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York  News  Syndicate,  and  30 
years  ago  he  mentioned  in  the 
strip  that  Skeezix  was  to  in¬ 
herit  $30,000,000  on  his  35th 
birthday,  which  fell  last  week. 

Came  the  birthday,  but  no 
money.  A  New  York  reader, 
who  must  give  memory-train¬ 
ing  courses,  called  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  New  York  office  demand¬ 
ing  to  know  why  the  promise 
hadn’t  been  kept. 

The  syndicate  wired  Frank  at 
his  home  down  in  Winter  Paik, 
Fla.,  for  an  explanation.  Frank 
deftly  squirmed  out  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  this  answer: 

“Dear  Mr.  Lucas: 

“You  are  right  in  remem¬ 
bering  that  Col.  Coda  and 
Mme.  Octave  made  provision  in 
their  wills  for  Skeezix  to  re¬ 
ceive  $30,000,000  on  his  35th 
birthday. 

“This  was  based  on  mining 
and  timber  interests  in  Brazil. 
During  the  years  of  unrest — 
1932  to  1935 — there  were  news 
reports,  not  confirmed,  that 
these  interests  were  taken  over 
by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
without  compensation. 

“Col.  Coda  left  the  United 
States  not  long  after  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  great  flight  on  a  plane 
bound  for  Paris.  As  it  never 
reached  the  continent,  it  was 
assumed  that  he  was  lost  at 
sea. 

“Mme.  Octave  would  be  near¬ 
ly  80  years  of  age  and  if  still 
living  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation.  Her  whereabouts 
have  not  been  known  for  a 
number  of  years. 

“It  is  surmised  that  Col. 
Coda  left  his  estate  first  to 
Mme.  Octave,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  upon  her  death  or 
!  upon  Skeezix’s  35th  birthday, 

I  the  bulk  of  it  should  go  to 
!  him. 

“As  the  value  of  the  legacy 
is  uncertain  and  the  question 
of  whether  Mme.  Octave  is  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead  is  unanswered, 
Skeezix  will  have  to  plod  along 
in  the  profits  of  Wallet,  Bob¬ 
ble  &  Co.  until  further  notice.” 

Exit  ^Annie^ 

\  “Little  Orphan  Annie”  bowed 
out  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard’s  comic  page  this 
week,  “until  the  artist  and  syn¬ 
dicate  put  this  soulful  waif  back 
into  the  kind  of  adventures 
that  made  her  one  of  America’s 
favorite  comic  page  personali¬ 
ties.” 

“We  regret  having  to  dis¬ 
possess  her  (Annie),  but  we 
could  find  nothing  entertaining 
about  the  current  continuity 
involving  teen-age  wars  and 
youthful  hoodlumism,”  the  P-S 
said. 


Texans  Told 
De-InkingMill 
Plan  Feasible 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Promise  of  a  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  at  $125  a  ton  or  less  was 
held  out  to  Southern  publishers 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  here 
this  week. 

A  favorable  report  was  made 
by  the  Philadelphia  engineering 
firm  of  Day  &  Zimmerman  on 
a  projected  mill  to  process  de- 
inked  paper.  The  ’Texas  pub¬ 
lishers  voted  for  a  continuance 
of  research,  looking  toward  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  plant,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Memphis  region, 
capable  of  producing  300  tons 
daily. 

The  engineers  said  such  a 
plant  would  cost  $21,000,0(X) 
and  would  have  a  return  of 
$2,384,000  annually.  They  fi¬ 
gured  that  usable  newsprint 
could  be  made  from  recaptured 
newspapers  at  a  cost  of  $95.61 
a  ton  and  delivered  in  an  eight- 
state  area  at  about  $125,  or 
about  $10  a  ton  less  than  most 
consumers  in  this  region  now 
pay. 

The  report  advised  that  the 
original  suggestion  of  a  mill 
site  at  Texarkana  would  not  be 
feasible.  However  it  was  on 
motion  of  C.  E.  Palmer,  Texar¬ 
kana  publisher,  that  the  Texas 
group  applauded  the  report  and 
authorized  further  study. 

Changes  in  newspaper  tech¬ 
niques  and  production  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  several  speakers  at 
convention  sessions.  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  detailed  the  work  there 
on  new  methods  of  producing  a 
daily  newspaper  and  predicted 
that  the  day  is  coming  when 
90%  of  the  advertising  content 
of  newspapers  will  be  in  color. 
• 

Senate  Voles  Fuml 
For  Secrecy  Probe 

Washington 

The  Senate  has  indorsed  an 
investigation  of  federal  news 
suppression  on  the  theory  that 
the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constiution  is  being  violated. 

Senator  Thomas  Hennings  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
asked  for,  and  received,  a  $100,- 
000  appropriation  to  continue 
the  work  of  his  group  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  to  cover  interference 
with  the  public’s  right  to  know 
w’hat  goes  on  in  governmental 
agencies. 
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MAKE  FRIENDS 


Everybody  reads  the  comics.  There  isn  t  an  age  or  income 
that  can  make  a  person  immune  to  the  appeal  of  a  Blondie, 
a  Beetle  Bailey  or  a  Steve  Canyon.  It’s  possible  that  comic 
strips  have  made  more  friends  for  newspapers  than  any 
other  single  element  that  goes  into  a  newspaper. 

The  Best  Comics  Make  the  Best  Friends 


f'MTURES 
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F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 


Another  phase  concerned  the 
receipt,  temporary  storage, 
stuffing,  trucking  and  delivering 
of  upwards  of  600,000  copies  of 
each  of  the  supplements  every 
week. 

A  third  consideration  was 
setting  up  a  systematic  and 
Chicago  regular  sampling  program  in 
How  a  circulation  department  city,  suburban  and  country 
functions  was  dramatically  dem-  areas. 

onstrated  by  Chicago  Sun-  Charles  D.  Buddie,  Chicago 
Times  circulation  executives  to  aANR  president,  and  130  mem- 
members  of  the  Chicago  chapter  bers  of  the  representatives’  as- 
of  the  American  Association  of  sociation  listened. 
Newspaper  Representatives  the  end  of  the  skit,  Mr. 

Feb.  14  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  gp^^r  turned  to  the  record  to 
Each  circulator  described  the  show  the  effectiveness  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  depart-  effort.  He  said  the  Sunday  Sun 
ment.  All  later  took  part  in  a  Times  currently  has  an  average 
skit  titled,  “A  Circulation  De-  net  paid  Sunday  circulation 
partment  In  Action.”  In  it.  Sun-  gain  of  100,000  ovet  the  month 
Timesmen  headed  by  Circula-  before  the  introduction  of  the 


are  interested  may  write  Ray. 
^  mond  E.  Kuester,  vicepresident, 
y  Hickey-Mutchell  Company,  4242 
Ldndell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo, 

free  copies  of  a  booklet  entitled 

“Let’s  Put  Our  Idle  Teen-Agen 

appeared  is 
American  Magazine,  written  by 
Judge  William  C.  Long,  So- 
BACK  ROADS  tubicribers  fo  Ib«  perior  Court,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  The  judge  speaks  his  mind 
Appeal  receive  their  Sunday  about  current  restrictive  legiala- 
paper  at  breaHast  time  under  tion  affecting  part-time  job 
t  ••  opportunities  for  youngsters, 

by  C.  W.  Bevinger,  left,  circu-  4.1.^  1  . 

lation  director.  «d  CliHord  B.  endorses  the  value  of 

Foster,  assistant  circulation  man-  newspaper  route  experience, 
ager.  More  than  170  Farm  Sar-  D  If  <*  r'  1 

vice  routes  are  covered,  the  ear-  oUllBlltlS  ITt  COlOr 

riers  being  farmers,  merchants.  John  S.  Shank,  chairman  of 
mechanics,  professional  men.  and  the  ICMA  Newspaperbov  Train. 


Reps  View 
Circulation 
Maneuver 


orders.  The  Star,  in  turn,  of-  be  printed  in  four  colors.  Abont 
fered  the  paper  for  two  weeks  half  of  them  are  to  be  in  con- 

free  for  each  six-week  paid  tinuity  strip  style  featuring 

order.  The  Star  sells  for  30c  “Adventures  of  Billy  Butler,  . 
a  week,  home  delivered,  for  six  Newspaperboy.”  Bulletins  on 
days.  The  Sunday  Tribune  sells  other  subjects  will  be  inter-  I 

for  15c  in  the  city  and  20c  in  spersed  for  variety.  They  will  I 

the  country.  be  largely  pictorial.  f 

The  promotion  department  The  price  of  the  bulletins  is  i 
unleashed  a  heavy  barrage  of  at  the'  rate  of  $13.10  per  thous- 
promotional  material.  An  im-  and,  plus  packaging  and  traru- 
mediate  gain  of  10,000  was  re-  portation,  in  any  quantity.  Sub¬ 
ported.  scriptions  are  handled  by  The 

,  Parker  Advertising  Co.,  11  W.  ; 

$1,000  Suggestion  Monument  Bldg.,  Dayton  2,  • 
A  check  for  $1,000  was  pres-  Ohio.  The  last  date  for  tc-  i 
ented  to  Arthur  R.  Schmidt  cepting  subscriptions  is  March 
for  an  idea  he  submitted  in  the  Shipment  of  Nos.  1  and  2  | 
Chicago  Tribune’s  suggestion  bulletins  in  the  series  will  be  1 
system.  His  suggestion  dealt  uiade  in  April.  | 

with  a  money-saving  method  of 
processing  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  orders,  Charles  A.  Cor¬ 
coran,  circulation  director,  re¬ 
ported. 


Split-Run  Edition 
For  Valley  Area 

Los  Angelb  ^ 
The  Mirror-News  launched  a 
daily  split-run  edition  for  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  area  Feb. 

6.  No  split-run  advertising  is  | 
accepted.  | 

The  new  San  Fernando  bu¬ 
reau  was  set  up  by  Sid  Hughes,  i 
crime  reporter,  and  H.  Durant 
Osborne,  assistant  city  editor, 
Staffing  the  new  bureau  are  .f 
Mr.  Osborne,  Dorothy  Watson,  ;| 
former  city  editor  of  the  Holly-  11 
wood  -  Citizen  -  News,  Connie 
Crawford,  formerly  of  the'  Val-  j 
ley  Times,  and  Eddie  Jucevic, 
formerly  of  the  downtown  police 
beat. 

In  addition  there  are  three 
classified  advertising  solicitors. 
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LIMA  land  is  grov 
EVERY  direction 

OHIO  J 


II  you  havo  infarnational  butinati 
intarasts  aitociafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartiting  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  laap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  read  Nawspapar  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  businatt  news- 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


OH/O 


\^the  best  way  to  tap  this.market  potential  is  throug^^/ 

THE  LIMA  IVEWS 

BULL’S  EYE  OF  THB  BUCKEYE 

®  aeprcsentcd  notionolly  by  Story  Srookt  &  Finloy  Inc.  y 


1 S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |3J0, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 
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M.  A  •  Inches;  classified,  145,433  col-  rectors  have  turned  in  a  fabu- 

tirst  AnniVBrSury  licur  ^^^n  inches;  total,  580,433  col-  lous  performance.  We  are  clos- 

umn  inches.  ing  the  g:ap  between  expense 

A  The  State  Times,  Mr.  Milner  and  revenue  many  months  ahead 

NT 3, t0  X  imCS  /ATlTlCllTIT.S  reported,  published  46%  of  the  of  schedule.  Certainly  there  is 

^  JL^  total  linage  run  in  Jackson.  He  every  reason  for  optimism  in 

-pv  I  •  1%  If  TV  T  A  considered  it  noteworthy  that  a  the  year  ahead.” 

Kobinsoni  IjriVl  iMO.  4  newly-esublish^daily  hadgar- 

"  nered  758,566  lines  of  general  w\»  w  m  w 

Jackson,  Miss.  Ernest  Watson,  member  of  829,828  lines  of  automo-  UiplOlflOtS 

The  board  0,  dir^tor,  of  fh"  sSaTma.  Oil  JoUmoleSe 

Sbl“wik'il'am'S”o.  A.  KSI  section,  aaid  that  the  aeetion  had  leadership  over  the  evening  j,,, 

son  formerly  of  '  alone  is  tentatively  set  for  64  Sunday  competition  in  sev-  diplomacy’s  handbook  already, 

the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  State  Times, 
which  marks  its 
first  a  n  n  i- 
versary  Feb. 

28. 

Mr.  Robinson  «  , .  follow  a  60-page  auto-  publishing  enter-  Now  Paul  R.  Allerup,  manag- 

is  the  fourth  Robmwn  motive  section  of  Feb.  23.  Near-  p^j^g  admitted  there  have  been  ing  editor  of  International  News 
person  to  serve  as  general  man-  ^  all  of  we  local  auto  dealers  “problems,”  particularly  in  re-  Service,  offers  this  footnote  for 


pages.  c™*  categories,  including  de-  after  only  a  few  months  of 

The  progH’css  edition  is  being  partment  store,  grocery  and  ap-  usage  as  journalese, 
created  partly  to  reflect  Missis-  parel.  The  simple  handle  for  Presi- 

sippi’s  advancement  in  blending  Mr.  Milner  said  the  ABC  re-  jg^^j  Eisenhower’s  plan  for 
the  traditions  of  the  Old  South  port  for  six  months  ended  Sept,  aerial  photographic  inspection 
with  the  “industrial  dawn  of  30  gave  the  new  paper  28,986  gj  ^he  United  States  and  Russia 
Dixie.”  daily  and  30,065  Sunday.  It  be-  ^as  grabbed  recently  by  both 

The  64-page  section  will  be  comes  eligible  for  legal  adver-  jj^g  Soviet  Premier  Bul- 


twice  the  size  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  first  edition,  Feb.  28,  1955. 
It  will  follow  a  60-page  auto- 


tising  March  1. 

Cost  Ratios  Are  Down 
The  head  of  publishing  enter- 


ganian  in  an  official  exchange  of 
letters. 

Now  Paul  R.  Allerup,  manag- 


is  the  fourth  Robimon  motive  section  of  Feb.  23.  Near-  p^j^g  admitted  there  have  been  ing  editor  of  International  News 
person  to  serve  as  general  man-  ^  all  of  we  local  auto  dealers  “problems,”  particularly  in  re-  Service,  offers  this  footnote  for 
ager  of  the  new  evening  and  s  ockhol  ers  in  the  pub-  gpg^^  personnel,  “because  we  historians:  “Open  skies”  first 

Sunday  paper  which  was  estab-  ,  ™r  ^ad  no  ready  pool  of  highly  saw  the  light  of  day,  he  says, 

lished  by  local  stock  subscrip-  has  the  largest  Chev-  nowcmonov  nawnia  ovoii.  in  nn  INS  hnllAtin  nf  Jnlv  9.9.. 


lions.  The  first  man  in  the  job,  dealership  in  the  South.  ^ 


skilled  newspaper  people  avail-  in  an  INS  bulletin  of  July  22, 


Dr.  R.  C.  Cook,  is  now  in  the 

insurance  business;  Charles  T.  The  morning  and  Sunday  ratios  in  most  departments  that  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Patten,  promoted  from  advertis-  Clarion-Ledger  and  its  after-  are  well  below  current  Indus-  INS  editors  sought  a  (luick, 

ing  director,  is  on  the  general  noon  Daily  News  (which  is  also  try  averages,”  he  reported.  “In  dramatic  way  to  tag  the  peace 

staff  of  R.  E.  Dumas  Milner,  part  of  the  Sunday  paper,  have  our  first  year  our  staff  and  di-  effort. 

president  of  the  publishing  com-  put  into  effect  lower  rates  to  i  , 

pany;  and  Warren  Denniston,  combat  advertising  dollar  in-  |  ’  ^  -v 

who  resigned  after  a  week  on  roads  made  by  the  State  Times.  I  ' 


Rivals  Lower  Ad  Rates 


ble  to  us.”  1955,  the  morning  after  the 

“We’re  now  operating  on  cost  Eisenhower  plan  was  unveiled 


the  job,  is  with  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star. 

Nicholson  an  Adviser 


The  Clarion-Ledger  and  Daily 
News  instituted  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  rate  on  Jan.  2,  1956  (morn- 


Mr.  Robinson’s  selection  fol-  evening  or  Sunday) 

lowed  a  period  of  advisory  serv-  represented  a  reduction  of 

ice  to  the  new  paper  by  Ralph  inch— from  $3.32  to 

Nicholson,  former  publisher  of  ?  contract  that  calls 

the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and  inches  within  12  months. 


^lltnots  ^ate  lournal  anb  ^Register 

THE  DOMINANT  INFLUENCE 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  ILLINOIS 


(Charlotte  Observer.  Mr.  Milner 
said  Mr.  Nicholson  was  being 
retained  on  a  consultant  basis. 

The  new  publisher  served  on 
the  Charlotte  Observer  more 
than  25  years.  He  is  a  gradu- 


In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
new  contract,  an  account  must 
run  all  his  advertising  on  the 
combination  basis  both  daily  or 
Sunday. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  linage 


ate  of  Duke  University,  where  former  rate  was  $2.47 

he  majored  in  Economics,  Bank-  inch  for  a  contract  of  10,(W0 
ing,  and  Academic  Law.  He  ^2  months, 

started  his  newspaper  career  in  The  new  contract  offers  a  rate 
Durham,  N.  C.,  as  an  advertis-  ,^2.15  an  inch  for  12,000 
ing  salesman  and  was  later  cir-  used  in  12  months,  and 

culation  manager.  He  joined  the  ^  $1.98  an  inch  for  50,000 
Observer  in  1924  as  an  adver-  contracted  for  use  with- 

tising  salesman,  and  was  pro-  ^2  months, 

moted  to  retail  advertising  man-  The  open  rate,  per  inch,  re- 

ager  in  1944.  He  was  promoted  mein®  et  $2.38  for  each  paper, 
to  advertising  director,  and  in  State  Times 

addition  to  this,  took  over  a  increased  its  open  rate  from 
part  of  the  general  manager’s  an  inch  to  $2.24. 

duties  in  1950.  During  the  last  $71.5,000  Ad  Revenue 

10  years  he  was  with  the  paper,  t>  _*•  *  ,  u  u 

bo  «onro.i  ....  tv.-  —  *•  Reporting  to  stockholders  on 

ne  served  on  the  operating  com- 

re  jQ  months  of  operation,  Mr.  Mil- 


Progress  Edition 


ner  said  the  State  Times  ran 
full-rate  paid  advertising  in  the 


The  State  Times’  “First  An-  amount  of  $715,147  (March 
nual  Progress”  edition,  a  spe-  through  December).  He  gave 
cial  section,  is  scheduled  for  these  Media  Records  measure- 


Feb.  29. 


ments:  Display,  435,000  column 


Capitol  City  of  Illinois  —  Heart  of  the  1 1  -  County 
Market  that  offers  tremendous  Agricultural, 
Industrial  and  Public  Service  Buying  Power. 

POPULATION . 412,548 

RETAIL  SALES . $419,444,752 

COVERAGE .  72,000 

Illinois  ^tate  3|ourmiI  mh 
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Cost  Analysis 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

i-oom  increased  from  $37.60  to 
$110.50,  an  increase  of  194%. 
However,  this  figure  does  not 
take  into  consideration  overtime 
nor  the  cost  of  fringe  issues 
which  are  not  applicable  to  a 
ton  of  newsprint.  There  is  no 
inventory  value  to  either  a  com¬ 
pleted  newspaper  nor  to  a  com¬ 
pleted  page  of  type. 

In  1946  (See  chart)  at  the 
end  of  1946,  newsprint  was  $84. 
per  ton.  It  went  to  $126,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50%.  The  weekly  ITU 
scale  was  $63.25  to  $104.50,  an 
increase  of  65%.  Yet  no  g:reat 
movement  has  been  made  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the 
mechanical  wage  increases. 
During  this  same  10-year  period, 
the  average  net  paid  circulation 
has  increased  24%.  The  pub¬ 
lished  pages  have  gained  27%. 

To  go  a  step  further,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  same  company, 
the  over-all  cost  per  single 
copy  in  1952  was  $.0898.  In 
1954  it  was  $.0964,  an  increase 
of  7.35%.  Yet  during  that  par¬ 
ticular  period,  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  remained  constant.  Tak¬ 
ing  that  factor  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  evident  that 
salaries  and  wages  increased  at 
a  figure  greater  than  the  7.35%. 
During  this  period,  1952-1953- 
1954,  industry-wide  composing 
room  wages  increased  on  an 
over-all  average  between  $6.50 
and  $7.  per  week.  Yet  no  great 
concei’ted  movement  was  made 
on  this  cost  factor. 

It  is  a  purpose  of  this  study 
to  bring  to  mind  in  a  more  con¬ 
crete  form  the  inroads  the  labor 
unions  are  making  into  the 
publishing  industry.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  nationwide  typo  negotia¬ 
tions  would  have  created  chaos 
if  the  i-ecent  Alton,  Illinois,  $8 
per  week  had  been  for  all  of 
the  1,750  dailies. 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCc  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Another  facet  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  price  increase  of 
newsprint  as  to  its  effect  on 
newspapers  of  small  circula¬ 
tion:  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
general  average  is  17,500  8- 
page  papers  per  ton  of  news¬ 
print  —  or  that  the  cost  is 
$.0075  per  8  pp.  unit,  based 
upon  the  new  contract  price  of 
$131.  per  ton.  Naturally,  there 
is  some  variation  due  to  cut-off. 

Also,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
sales  price  per  single  copy 
(with  some  exceptions)  is  5c,  be 
it  Chicago  or  Temple,  Texas. 
Of  this  sales  price,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  the  newspapers  will 
NET  3c  per  single  copy.  Grant¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  variation  with  an¬ 
nual  prepaid,  monthly  and 
weekly  home  delivered.  This  is 
to  illustrate  the  point. 

To  continue,  a  newspaper  of 
10,000  net  paid  will  not  aver¬ 
age  16  pages  per  day  or  if  it 
does,  the  newsprint  for  this 
will  cost  $.015.  Thereby,  this 
particular  newspaper  receives 
a  net  return  of  $.015  on  the 
sale.  Contrariwise,  a  newspaper 
of  250,000  net  paid  circulation 
selling  for  the  same  price  will 
most  likely  publish  a  48-page 
paper  with  a  direct  newsprint 
cost  of  $.045,  thereby  losing 
$.015  per  single  copy. 

This  results  in  a  profit  of  all 
newspapers  publishing  less  than 
a  32-page  paper  —  or  a  loss 
of  anything  over  32  pages. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  readi¬ 
ly  discernible  that  smaller  news¬ 
papers  are  relatively  not  af¬ 
fected  by  this  4%  increase  in 
newsprint  price. 

Pleaee  resume  reading  p.  13. 

More  Wood  for  IP 

International  Paper  Co.  has 
enlarged  its  timberland  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  South  with  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  395,000  acres  in  central 
Arkansas,  western  Louisiana 
and  eastern  Texas  from  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  The 
price  was  $33  million. 

Bthe  service  that  helps  in  the 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 


Newspaper  Publishers 

save  money  and  give 
far  better  service  to 
their  accounts  thru 
ACB's  uniform  and 
dependable  Checking 
Proof  Service. 
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Newsprint 
Problems 
For  LaPrensa 

By  William  H.  McCall 

UP  Manager,  Latin  America 

Buenos  Aires 

Newsprint  is  a  major  problem 
still  facing  La  Prensa,  entering 
the  third  week  of  re-publication, 
according  to  Director  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz. 

The  short  supply  of  news¬ 
print  is  complicated  by  an  even 
shorter  supply  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  here,  resulting  from  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  economic 
policies  existing  under  the 
Peron  dictatorship,  which  con¬ 
fiscated  La  Prensa  in  1961. 

The  first  post-Peron  issue  on 
Feb.  3  had  a  record  press  run 
of  825,000  copies.  Since  then, 
the  daily  runs  have  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  320,000  copies  containing 
12  pages,  with  420,000  16-page 
i.ssues  on  Sundays. 

“That  is  all  we  can  print  and 
still  maintain  a  minimum  news¬ 
paper  to  cover  the  news  as  we 
want,”  Dr.  Gainza  said.  LaPren¬ 
sa  is  running  about  45%  news 
and  55%  advertising. 

Argentine  readers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  newspapers  run¬ 
ning  up  to  85%  advertising  and 
printing  news  in  small  type. 

Dr.  Gainza  pointed  out  that 
he  either  had  to  limit  the  size 
or  the  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  when  he  found  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  impose  quotas 
on  newsprint  to  conserve  the 
exchange. 

“The  big  difference  now  is 
that  we  buy  our  own  newsprint 
direct,”  he  said.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  impose  the  quota 
to  control  the  press  as  in  the 
former  regime,  but  they  were 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  economic 
situation  caused  by  lack  of  for- 
I  eign  exchange.  The  government 
wants  to  get  out  of  any  contrel 
as  soon  as  is  economically  possi¬ 
ble.  Our  newsprint  problem  was 
saved  by  the  goodwill  and 
friendship  of  the  Anglo-Canadi¬ 
an  Paper  Company.” 

The  first  issues  are  being 
printed  on  newsprint  purchased 
locally.  Twenty  percent  of  La 
Prensa’s  year’s  quota  is  nation¬ 
al  newsprint.  Of  the  remaining 
80%,  a  fourth  must  be  imported 
at  the  free  market  rate  which 
currently  is  around  42  pesos  to 
one  dollar,  while  the  balance 
comes  in  at  the  official  rate  of 
18  pesos  to  one  dollar.  One  of 
the  minor  headaches  of  publish¬ 
ing  with  local  newsprint  is  the 
lack  of  gumming  at  sheet 


breaks  so  that  about  one  roll  [ 
in  three  has  an  unglued  split  [ 
which  requires  rethreading  p*.  j 
per  through  the  press  when  i 
such  rolls  are  used. 

The  newspaper  is  still  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  Buenos  Aires,  sellin^r 
for  40  centavos  which  is  less 
than  one  cent  in  the  United 
States  at  the  free  exchanite 
rate. 


Controllers’ 
Teams  Study 
Accounting 

Chicago 

A  study  of  Newspaper  Ac¬ 
counting  Methods  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  was  begun  this  week 
by  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  , 
Controllers  and  Finance  ()ffi- 
cers.  The  organization’s  Tech-  ■■ 
nical  Advisory  Board  met  with  i 
10  members  of  its  research  I 
team  on  circulation  revenue,  I 
together  with  six  members  of  | 
its  team  on  advertising  reve-  | 
nue.  The  topics  are  divided  geo-  : 
graphically,  with  western  mem¬ 
bers  handling  the  first  and 
eastern  members  the  second. 

M.  P.  McGill,  auditor  and 
secretary,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib-  i 
une  and  World,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  aided  by  R.  A.  Kort- 
mann,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  and  George 
D.  Wolf  Jr.,  Wolf  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  co-chairmen  of  the 
circulation  revenue  group,  and 
by  Charles  M.  Hupp,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  George  . 
W.  Mclnerney,  Philadelphia  ] 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  co-chairmen  of  i 
the  advertising  revenue  group.  | 

INCFO  members  of  the  cir-  I 
culation  team  attending  in-  I 
eluded:  Charles  H.  Draper,  f 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  George  ; 
F.  Egan,  Newspaper  .Agency  : 
Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Harold 
P.  Hudson,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune;  Paul  0.  * 
I.atham,  Jacksonville  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News;  Elmer  G.  Lock- 
wood,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times-Wisconsin  State  Journal; 
Evert  B.  Person,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat;  Dell 
B.  Stafford,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Rey  N. 
Walden,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  advertising  team  was 
represented  by:  Herbert  W. 
Moloney  Jr.,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Thomas  F.  Mowle,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York;  J.  James 
Stephenson,  Thomson  Co.,  Ltd, 
Toronto,  and  Robert  Wilson, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Newsprint 
Usage  Still 
Going  Upward 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  January,  1956 
was  529,288  tons — a  record 
January  high — compared  with 
504,632  tons  for  January,  1955. 
This  estimate  includes  all  kinds 
of  uses  of  newsprint. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  .Association  consumed  402,- 
259  tons  of  newsprint  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1956  compared  with  383,- 
520  tons  in  January,  1955  and 
:i63,057  tons  in  January,  1954. 
This  was  an  increase  of  4.9% 
over  January,  1955  and  10.8.% 
over  January,  1954.  There  were 
five  Sundays  in  each  January, 
1956,  1955  and  1954.  The  Jan¬ 
uary,  1956  consumption  almost 
equalled  that  of  April,  1953. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1956 
stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
were  28  days  supply;  8  days 
supply  were  in  transit  for  the 
average  of  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  com¬ 
pared  with  27  days  supply  on 
hand  and  7  days  supply  in  tran¬ 
sit  at  end  of  December,  1955. 
There  were  34  days  supply  on 


hand  and  10  days  in  transit  at 
end  of  January,  1955  while 
newsprint  on  hand  at  end  of 
January,  1954  totalled  40  days 
supply  with  8  days  supply  in 
transit. 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  January,  1956  amounted 
to  662,788  tons  and  642,814  tons, 
respectively,  compared  with 
608,088  tons  and  581,824  tons 
in  January,  1955,  according  to 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

Output  in  the  United  States 
was  139,469  tons  —  the  second 
highest  January  volume  on  rec¬ 
ord  —  and  shipments  were 
140,479  tons  while  Canadian 
(including  Newfoundland)  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  the  all- 
time  January  high  of  523,319 
tons  and  shipments  to  502,335 
tons. 

United  States  mills  turned 
out  22,203  tons  or  18.9%  more 
newsprint  than  in  January, 
1955  while  output  in  Canada 
was  32,497  tons  or  6.6%  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year.  The  continental  in¬ 
crease  totaled  54,700  tons  or 
9%. 

Manufacturers’  stocks  on 
Jan.  31  aggregated  108,371  tons, 
compared  with  88,397  tons  on 
the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month  and  157,458  tons  at  the 
end  of  January,  1955. 


E,  H.  Butler 

{Continued  from  pa^e  14) 

abolish  the  ‘‘pink  slip,”  which 
was  used  by  the  New  Deal  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  reveal  the  pri¬ 
vate  income  of  taxpayers. 

Pioneer  in  Radio 

Mr.  Butler  in  the  early  1920s 
was  a  pioneer  in  presenting 
new's  by  radio;  he  broke  a 
radio  monopoly  in  Buffalo. 

After  World  War  II,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  and  the  News  moved  with 
all  possible  speed,  to  bring  tele¬ 
vision  to  Buffalo.  As  a  result, 
WBEN-TV  went  on  the  air  May 
14,  1948,  and  for  five  years  was 
Western  New  York’s  only  means 
of  television. 

During  his  years  as  editor 
and  publisher,  newspaper  condi¬ 
tions  underwent  many  changes 
in  Buffalo.  The  last  important 
one  locally  occurred  when  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  interests  ac¬ 
quired  the  Buffalo  Times  from 
Norman  E.  Mack  on  May  25, 
1929.  There  was  a  strong  com¬ 
petitive  effort  to  undermine 
News  leadership,  but  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  accepted  the  challenge  and 
fought  it  out  by  enlarging  and 
improving  his  newspaper.  In 
the  end  he  declined  to  purchase 
what  remained  of  the  dying 
competition,  although  his  father 


on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier 
Scripps  foray  into  Buffalo 
bought  the  Telegraphy.  This 
was  started  by  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Scripps  chain. 

The  Times  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  July  30,  1939  after  more 
than  $7,000,000  was  poured  into 
the  Buffalo  venture.  Mr.  Butler 
held  that  its  failure  was  due  to 
scrapping  the  Times’  traditional 
policy  and  its  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  Buffalo  rather  than  to 
competition  offered  by  the 
News.  He  agreed  with  the  view 
of  the  elder  W.  J.  Conners  that 
in  going  after  the  News’  circu¬ 
lation  the  Times  would  lose  its 
own.  It  did. 

Pleane  resume  reading  p.  15. 

• 

21  Are  Employed 
In  Fotoselter  Section 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  now  em¬ 
ploys  a  staff  of  21  persons.  Two 
Fotosetters  are  in  operation. 

In  December  the  section 
turned  out  40,963  column  inches 
of  local  display  advertising,  or 
about  37%  of  all  local  display 
and  classified  linagre.  This  pro¬ 
duction  activity  was  achieved 
in  less  than  three  months  after 
the  section  was  established. 


Washington  Hears: 


Ike  Won't  Say  Yes  or  No 
But  Will  Run  If  Drafted 


^orm  "wASHiN&roN  calling 
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MARQUIS  CHILDS... FOR  OVER  A 
DECADE  AN  OUTSTANDING  AND 
PENETRATING  COMMENTATOR 
ON  THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SCENE  . 


By  MARQUIS  CHILDS 

WadiingtoB,  Feb,  21  —  Hie  coavietieB  has 
spread  in  WaelihigtoB  aiacc  PreaMent  EleeaWwer*a 
doctors  gave  Uai  a  dean  bill  of  heatth  that  Iw  wiD 
neither  annonnee  his  second  tenn  candidacy  nor  de- 
dare  that  he  cannot  run  again. 

Instead,  he  win  say  that  having  tried  to  be  con- 
pietdy  frasik  about  the  Undtationa  fanposed  hr  hto 
UlBeaB,  he  wiU  nevertheleas  be  avanaUe  for  further 
service  if  his  party  wants  him  to  run  agafai. 

This  suggeks  a  persUel  with  the  strategy  leadiiig  up  to 
the  “draft”  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  in  1940. 
Such  a  declaration  of  availability  would  open  the  way  for 
the  inevitable  demand  from  the  party  faithful  that  he  run 
again. 

And  also  continues  to  shut  out  other  canfidates  who 
would  like  to  make  a  try  ir,  the  primaries. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  kind  of  statement  the 
President  will  read  if  he  takes  this  middle  ground 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Press  Corps  Wins  Battle 
For  Convention  Angle 


San  Francisco 

Greatly  outnumbered,  news¬ 
paper  photographers  success¬ 
fully  stood  their  ground  for 
still  camera  freedom  here  Feb. 
20  in  the  first  major  skirmish 
preparatory  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention, 

Representing  the  still  pho¬ 
tographers  against  bands  of 
radio,  television  and  newsreel 
delegations  from  New  York, 
Washington  and  Hollywood 
were  Clifford  McDowell,  United 
Press  Newspictures;  Eldon  Ot- 
tenheimer,  Associated  Press, 
and  Paige  Abbot,  International 
News  Photos. 

Gathered  in  the  Cow  Palace 
for  an  inspection  of  facilities 
were  more  than  100  media  rep¬ 
resentatives,  including  a  local 
contingent.  Conferences  con¬ 
tinued  for  hours. 

The  newsmen  won  unanimous 
approval  of  a  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  that  reduced  the  angle  of 
pictures  taken  from  a  majority 
of  new  camera  posts.  The  angle 
possibilities  had  been  increased 
by  GOP  decision  to  shift  the 
speaker’s  podium. 

The  newsmen  battled  to  a 
deadlock  a  proposal  to  lower 
the  platform  for  “bib  bertha” 
cameras  directly  in  front  of  the 
rostrum.  Earlier  they  agreed 
to  seat  photographers  there  be¬ 
hind  swivel  mounted  cameras 
just  two  feet  above  the  plat¬ 
form  floor. 

The  platform  height  decision 
has  been  referred  to  a  further 
conference.  Chief  objection  to 
the  submitted  plans  came  from 
television  forces,  who  contended 
their  top  perch  on  the  three- 
deck  platform  caused  a  difficult 
angle  for  pictures.  Also  ob¬ 
jecting  were  newsreel  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  occupy  the  middle 
deck. 

The  newsmen  are  confident 
that  the  convention  chieftains 
will  rule  their  platform  remain 
at  approximately  12  feet.  The 
GOP  has  assured  every  delegate 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
rostrum.  Measurements  were 
ordered  to  determine  the  mini¬ 
mum  clearance  from  the  raised 
rear  seats  in  the  main  hall. 

The  newsmen  also  inspected 
the  site  for  dark  rooms  and 
photo  transmissions.  The  south 
bam  adjacent  to  the  Cow 
Palace,  an  agp’icultural  hall,  has 
been  allocated  for  this. 


A  space  approximately  80  by 
150  feet  is  being  converted  for 
photographic  use.  Involved  is 
the  removal  of  stall  partitions 
originally  quartering  show 
horses  and  cattle. 

A  similar  renovation  of  stalls 
is  under  way  in  the  south  barn 
for  television  use.  Both  build¬ 
ings  connect  directly  to  the 
main  hall. 

Meanwhile  Earl  Behrens,  vet¬ 
eran  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
political  editor  just  returned 
from  Washington,  reported  the 
pending  release  of  official  an¬ 
nouncements  of  ways  to  qualify 
for  credentials.  Separate  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  required  of 
correspondents  and  cameramen. 
A  third  application  will  be 
needed  for  housing. 

Half  a  Century 

William  F.  Wilson,  chief 
photographer  of  the’  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  was 
honored  for  50 
years  of  service 
as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  at  the 
regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press 
P  h  o  tographers 
Association  this 
week. 

M  r.  Wilson 
became  a  news 
photographer  on  the'  Boston 
American  in  1904,  and  joined 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  a  predecessor  of  the 
News,  in  1922,  after  a  hitch  in 
the  Navy.  With  the  exception  of 
two  years  with  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  he  has  been  with 
the  Gannett  paper  since. 

A  50-year  service  plaque  was 
given  also  to  Harry  B.  Settle, 
who  has  been  with  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  also  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper,  for  many  years. 

Tames  Held 

George  Tames,  Washington 
staffer  of  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
was  held  in  custody  for  four 
hours  this  vreek  by  university 
police  when  he  made  two  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  student-faculty  convo¬ 
cation  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

The  meeting,  called  by  Dr. 
O.  C.  Carmichael,  Alabama 
prexy,  concerned  Autherine 


Lucy,  the  colored  girl  first  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  university  then 
excluded  from  classes.  Report¬ 
ers  were  admitted  but  photog¬ 
raphers  banned. 

Mr.  Tames  said  he  made  the 
pictures  because  he  saw  five 
other  persons  make  pictures  in¬ 
side  the  auditorium.  No  charges 
were  placed  against  him,  and 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  cus- 
today  he  was  developing  other 
pictures  he  took  outside  the 
convocation. 

Dean  James  H.  Newman  said 
the  photographer  was  released 
after  surrendering  the  film 
shot  inside  and  promising  not 
to  return  to  the  campus.  He 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  outside 
pictures. 

Curt  Introduction 

When  Curt  E.  Engelbrecht, 
veteran  photographer  now  re¬ 
tired  but  still  active  in  NPPA’s 
mid-Atlantic  region,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  recently  for  the  Burt  Wil¬ 
liams  award,  one  story  about 
him  stood  out  above  all  others. 

It  seems  that  one  bright  Sun¬ 
day,  John  D,  Rockefeller,  85  and 
camera-shy,  came  out  of  church, 
and  Curt  made  a  shot  of  him, 
without  JD’s  knowledge. 

After  making  a  print,  the 
photographer  sent  it  along  with 
the  negative  to  the  millionaire 
with  the  request  he  would  like 
to  use  the  photo  if  Mr.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  didn’t  mind.  If  he  did  mind, 
then  he  could  destroy  negative 
and  print. 

Soon  thereafter  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  summoned  Curt  to  his 
estate.  The  neiwous  guest  found 
Mr.  Rockefeller  in  jovial  mood. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  shake 
the  hand  of  the  first  news 
photographer  to  “use  me  de¬ 
cently.” 

“Here’s  your  negative,”  he 
said  to  Curt.  “Use  it  as  you 
wish.  May  I  keep  the  print?  It 
is  very  good.” 

For  the  next  12  years  the 
two  were  friends,  and  Curt  was 
known  as  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
Per.sonal  Photographer  because 
he  made  so  many  pictures  of 
him. 

Cliche  Answer 

A  little  while  back  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  sounded  off 
about  the  photo  cliche  (hand¬ 
shaking,  three’  men  and  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  so  on). 

In  editorial  answer,  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  this  to 
say: 

“The  list  itself  (of  cliches) 
is  a  challenge.  It  points  out  the 
weak  spots  in  news  photogra¬ 


phy.  And  we  are  the  ones  to  do  n 
something  about  it.  |1 

“New  technical  aids  are  it  Ij 
hand  to  make  the  routine  pic.  U 
ture  ‘different.’  '  < 

“Add  to  this  more  picture- 
conscious  editors  and  we’ll  have 
the  photo-cliche  problem 
solved.” 

Something  More 
Than  the  Technical 

Photographers  who  put  their 
entire  emphasis  on  technical 
perfection  in  photographs  are 
merely  “shutter  snappers,”  ‘ 
Floyd  H.  McCall,  Denver  Pott  ^ 
photo-staff  director,  told  Wy- 
oming  publishers  at  their  57tt 
annual  Winter  meeting  in 
Laramie. 

“The  most  important  job  of 
photographers  is  consideration 
of  the  subject  material,”  he 
said.  “It’s  arrangement,  cam¬ 
era  angle,  dramatic  lighting. 
Only  these  things  make  the 
true  photo-journalist.” 

“Mac”  pointed  out  that 
technical  perfection  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  being  able  to  read  an 
exposure  meter,  learning  to 
focus,  understanding  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  f-stops  and  shutter 
speeds,  knowing  how  to  use  f 
flash  and  strobe  guide  num¬ 
bers,  learning  the  effects  of 
various  focal  length  lenses, 
and  realizing  the  importance 
of  time  and  temperature  con¬ 
trols  in  the  darkroom.  These 
things  give  the  photographer  , 
“technically  perfect  negatives 
and  prints.”  | 

But  the  photo-journalist  must 
go  beyond  this,  he  said.  He 
must  have  a  “philosophy  of 
picture  taking.”  i 

Mr.  McCall  described  the  r 
Denver  Post  photographic  lay¬ 
out,  where  each  photographer 
has  his  own  darkroom  and  his 
own  4x5  Speed  Graphic,  Rollei, 
and  one  or  more  Leicas,  each 
camera  equipped  with  a  wide 
angle  lens. 

The  Post  used  over  $2,000  in 
flashbulbs  a  year — up  to  May  C 
1955— when  each  photographer  I 
acquired  two  Strobonar  VII  I 
units.  - 

A  Strobonar  battery,  costing  t 
around  $12.60,  will  last  a  Den-  1 
ver  Post  photographer  4  to  5  i 
months,  he  said.  The  Post  | 
keeps  extra  batteries  in  re-  ] 
frigerators  at  32  degrees.  \ 

■  Theft  Protection  | 

The  loss  of  camera  equipment 
to  thieves  has  become  such  a  | 
problem  in  New  York  that  sev¬ 
eral  companies,  like  Movietone  ^ 
News,  and  individual  camera¬ 
men  have  equipped  their  cars 
with  insurance-approved  burglar 
alarm  systems. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Smith,  INS,  Borrowed 
To  Help  Nuptial  Press 


Monaco  announced  this  week 
that  Charles  A.  Smith,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  adminis¬ 
trative  director  for  Europe, 
and  Jean  Mercury,  former 
member  of  the  Monaco  na¬ 
tional  council,  have  been  named 
to  arrange  world  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  wedding  of  Prince 
Rainier  and  Grace  Kelly  in 
April. 

The  appointments  were  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Prince. 
An  official  communique  from 
the  press  bureau  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Monaco,  broadcast 
over  the  Monte  Carlo  radio,  ex¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  “detached  from  his  duties 
to  devote  all  hi.s  time  to  the 
press  bureau  of  the  Principality 
of  Monaco.” 

As  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Correspond¬ 
ents  in  Ix)ndon,  Mr.  Smith 
played  an  important  role  in  or¬ 
ganizing  world  photo  coverage 
of  the  1952  Olympics  in  Hel¬ 
sinki.  He  also  negotiated  the 
world  photo  pool  agreement 
with  Austvalian  authorities  for 
the  1956  Olympics. 

He  participated  in  organizing 
coverage  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
coronation  in  London  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American 
press  and  a  member  of  the 
Earl  Marshal’s  press  committee. 

Mr.  Smith  emphasized  that 
his  appointment  was  temporary. 

Very  severe  difficulties  con¬ 
front  the  world  press  in  view 
of  the  size  of  Monaco  and  the 
restricted  facilities  which  will 
be  available,  he  said.  This  will 
make  it  impossible  for  every 
press  representative  to  witness 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony. 
It  is  the  intention,  on  Prince 
Rainier’s  authority,  to  create  a 
series  of  pools  embracing  news 
and  photos. 

Funeral  for  Gumha 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  office  boy,  the  e'xecutive 
editor  and  a  reporter  of  the 
American  were  primarily  in¬ 
strumental  in  arranging  for 
the  funeral  and  burial  of  a 
penniless,  67-year-old  sidewalk 
candy  salesman  who  died  Jan. 
29. 

The  deceased,  a  native  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  was  baptized  Domenico  Vil- 
lano  but  he  w’as  widely  known 
in  downtown  Waterbury  as 


Gumba  —  dialect  for  “good 
friend.” 

Office  Boy  John  Pugliese  got 
the  lead  to  the  human  interest 
story  when  he  went  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  a  Mass  card  he  had 
bought  for  the  memory  of 
Gumba.  He  was  told  by  a  hos¬ 
pital  attache  that  the  body  was 
taken  to  Yale  Medical  School 
for  eventual  medical  experi¬ 
mentation. 

John  reported  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  Executive  Editor  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Fanning  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  an  editorial  praising  the 
human,  business  character  of 
Gumba,  the  “man  with  the 
basket”  who  chanted  “every- 
ting  hard,  everyting  soft,  evert¬ 
ing  a  nikala.” 

Reporter  Sando  Bologna  was 
assigned  to  find  out  what  could 
be  done  to  return  the  body  for 
a  funeral.  His  story  sparked  in¬ 
terest  in  the  case  and  many 
friends  volunteered  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  funeral  fund. 

Then  state  authorities  ar¬ 
ranged  for  release  of  the  body 
from  Yale’s  mortuary. 

City  Editor  Jeri-y  Monaghan 
phoned  his  friend,  Mario  Al- 
bini,  funeral  director,  who  said 
he  would  give  his  services  at 
cost.  A  solemn  High  Mass  was 
sung  for  Gumba  Feb.  17. 

Close  to  the  ISews 

Portland,  Me. 

It  isn’t  often  that  a  news¬ 
man  merely  has  to  go  across 
the  street  from  his  home  to 
get  a  story  of  national  interest. 

When  the  elderly  widow  of 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  North  Pole,  died 
here  recently,  Jeb  Byrne,  a  UP 
Portland  manager,  scored  a  12- 
minute  beat. 

The  homes  of  Mrs.  Peary  and 
Mr.  Byrne  are  just  across  the 
street  from  each  other. 


Historic  Cojry 

Besides  the  cold  weather 
there  was  frustration  for  news¬ 
men  covering  Admiral  Byrd’s 
Operation  Deepfreeze  in  the 
Antarctic. 

AP’s  Saul  Pett,  only  wire 
service  staffer  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  and  first  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  to  fly  over  the  South 
Pole,  recounted  some  of  his 
frustrating  experiences  in  a 
shop  letter  this  week. 


Take  the  occasion  of  his  (for 
journalism,  anyhow,)  historic 
flight  over  the  Pole: 

“The  night  we  returned  from 
the  flight  to  the  South  Pole  in 
January,  we  were  completely 
exhausted  after  14  hours  in 
the  air.  We  landed  on  bay  ice. 
The  nearest  ship  was  the  Coast 
Guard  icebreaker  East  Wind. 
No  vehicles  were  sent  to  pick 
us  up.  So  we  had  to  walk  a 
mile,  in  heavy  clothing  and 
dragging  our  gear. 

“I  asked  the  communications 
officer  if  he  could  handle  my 
story  of  the  flight.  ‘Oh,  sure,’ 
said  the  young  man.  ‘We  have 
been  permitting  press  copy  to 
go  twice  a  week — on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.’  It  was  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  time.” 

Day  of  Days 

Danton  Walker,  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist,  told  the 
panel  on  CBS  Radio’s  “Make 
Up  Your  Mind,”  that  the  most 
embarassing  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  columnist  is  to  miss 
his  deadline. 

Recently,  after  a  luncheon 
that  stretched  into  mid-after¬ 
noon,  he  rushed  into  his  office 
in  a  panic.  “My  deadline,”  he 
panted,  “I’m  late,”  as  he  started 
to  pound  on  his  typewriter.  A 
kindly  editor  leaned  over  to  him. 
“You  forget,  Mr.  Walker,”  he 
said.  “You  don’t  have  a  dead¬ 
line  today.  Tomorrow  is  your 
day  off!” 

Back  Seat  Story 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Two  newspapermen  “cap¬ 
tured”  a  knifing  suspect  Feb.  1 
but  all  they  got  for  their  efforts 
was  a  couple  of  red  faces. 

Reporter  Bob  Radcliffe  and 
Photographer  Holly  Hollenbeck 
of  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald 
and  Yakima  Daily  Republic  were 
dispatched  to  an  obscure  section 
of  Yakima  where  a  woman  was 
reportedly  knifed.  The  address 
they  had  was  incorrect  and  they 
stopped  at  a  home  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  ask  if  an  ambulance 
had  gone  by  recently. 

The  man  who  answered  said 
that  one  had  and  volunteered  to 
show  them  the  way  that  he 
thought  it  had  gone.  He  climbed 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  news¬ 
men’s  car. 

His  directions  were  good.  The 
car  pulle<l  up  along  side  some 
sheriff’s  deputies  just  as  the 
ambulance  was  pulling  away 
with  the  injured  woman. 

A  few  words  were  exchanged 
with  deputies  when  one  of  them 
looked  into  the  back  seat. 

“Who’s  that  guy?”  he  asked. 

“A  fellow  who  showed  us  how 
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to  get  here.  He  lives  a  few 
blocks  up  the  street,”  Hollen¬ 
beck  answered. 

“O.  K.  Hoppie,  get  out,”  said 
the  deputy  to  the  back  seat 
rider. 

William  (Hoppie)  Smith,  36, 
climbed  out  the  newsmen’s  car 
and  was  taken  away  by  the 
deputies.  He  later  was  Iraoked 
for  investigation  of  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon. 

The  most  embarrassing  part 
came  when  the  newsmen  had  to 
explain  to  the  city  desk  that 
they  were  so  surprised  that 
they  didn’t  try  to  get  a  picture. 

To  Witness  Chair 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  desire  for  a  more  ex¬ 
citing  career  led  Richard  H. 
Costa  to  relinquish  his  position 
as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Utica 
Daily  Press  recently  to  take  a 
job  as  a  reporter  for  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch, 

Less  than  a  month  later,  still 
a  cub  as  reporters  go,  Mr.  Costa 
was  thrown  into  the  limelight 
as  the  center  of  a  legal  compli¬ 
cation  in  the  tax  evasion  trial  of 
Nicholas  Rattenni.  He  reported 
references  made  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  witness  to  a  “Costello” 
involved  in  early  inquiries  into 
the  tax  case. 

He  used  background  material 
from  the  newspaper’s  library  to 
include  in  his  story  the  fact  that 
in  1953  Attorney  General 
Brownell  had  called  Rattenni  a 
known  associate  of  Frank  Cos¬ 
tello. 

Rattenni’s  counsel  called  for 
a  mistrial.  Federal  Judge 
Stephen  W.  Brennan,  with  the 
jury  absent,  had  Costa  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  questioned 
Costa  about  his  sources. 

He  then  summoned  the  jury 
back  into  the  courtroom  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  had  read 
the  story.  A  showing  of  hands 
revealed  that  several  had  read 
it. 

The  judge  then  asked  if  any 
of  these  felt  the  article  had 
prejudiced  them  in  the  case  and, 
if  any  so  felt,  he  asked  them  to 
raise  their  right  hand.  No  hands 
were  raised,  and  the  judge  de¬ 
nied  the  mistrial  motion. 

On  Feb.  1,  after  13  days  of 
testimony,  the  jury  acquitted 
Rattenni. 

Public  Payroll 

Camden,  N.J. 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  re¬ 
cently  published  a  series  titled, 
“The  'Taxpayers’  Employes” — 
listing  all  those  on  the  Camden 
C5ty  and  Camden  County  pay¬ 
roll.  The  newspaper  said  it  did 
this  as  a  public  service  so  that 
taxpayers  would  know  how 
their  money  was  being  used. 
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PROMOTION 


Stepped-Up  Editorial 


Ads  Boast  of  Beats 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


When  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  the 
controversial  land  reform  ex¬ 
pert,  resigned  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  -  Herald 
evidently  had  a  clean  beat  with 
the  news. 

The  paper  carried  the  story 
out  of  its  Washington  bureau 
on  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  4. 
The  wire  services  evidently 
didn't  get  it  until  that  evening, 
and  papers  over  the  country 
carried  the  story  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing. 

When  John  M.  Neff,  the  Lex¬ 
ington,  Neb.,  attorney,  stepped 
forward  and  revealed  that  he 
was  the  man  who  contributed 
$2,500  to  Senator  Francis  Case’s 
campaign  fund,  the  World-Her¬ 
ald  again  evidently  had  a  clean 
beat  with  the  news. 

The  paper  carried  the  story 
Monday  morning,  Feb.  6,  out  of 
its  Lincoln  bureau. 

These  news  beats  represented 
some  fast  stepping  by  the 
World-Herald’s  Washington  re¬ 
porters,  John  Jarrell  and  Dar¬ 
win  Olofson,  and  by  Harold  An¬ 
dersen  of  its  Lincoln  bureau. 

But  the  newsmen  stepped  no 
faster  than  did  Ed  McClanahan, 
the  World  -  Herald’s  promotion 
manager.  Ed  was  right  on  their 
heels  with  an  ad  for  the  paper 
telling  readers  how  “The  World- 
Herald  team  works  fast  to  get 
you  the  story  first!”  The  ad  told 
readers  about  these  two  exclu¬ 


sives. 

“We  had  an  ad  scheduled,” 
Ed  reports,  “which  claimed  our 
news  bureaus  were  frequently 
getting  a  six  to  30  hour  jump 


on  the  wire  services.  Headline 
was  ‘News  happens  daily — read 
it  daily.’  We  pulled  this  in 
favor  of  the  specific  evidence 
in  the  new  ad.  We  were  lucky. 
The  news  breaks  spelled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us  for  timely  promo¬ 
tion.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  fast-step¬ 
ping,  hard  -  selling  promotion 
that  every  newspaper  should  be 
doing  every  day,  whether  or  not 
it  has  beats  or  exclusives  to 
brag  about.  Even  without  beats 
or  exclusives,  it  has — or  should 
have  —  news  to  brag  about  — 
complete,  well-rounded  news  of 
the  world  such  as  no  other 
medium  offers. 

Hard  -  sell  promotion  of  its 
news  get  high  priority  in  the 
World-Herald’s  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  Here’s  what  Ed  McClan¬ 
ahan  has  to  say  about  it: 

“We  are  trying  a  different 
approach  to  our  editorial  pro¬ 
motion.  We  have  cut  back  on 
the  size  of  the  ads  in  our  paper 
and  stepped  up  the  frequency. 
Currently  we  are  averaging 
about  20  editorial  promotion  ads 
a  week. 

“Mostly  these  are  one-  and 
two-column  reminders  intended 
to  promote  the  World-Herald  as 
a  newspaper.  Many  are  cross¬ 
promotion  ads  to  encourage  the 
reader  to  turn  to  some  other 
page  or  department  or  section 
and  read  something  he  may 
have  been  missing  in  the  past. 

“We  hope  to  persuade  the 
reader  to  spend  more  time  with 
the  World  -  Herald  every  day 
and  thereby  make  it  a  more  im¬ 
portant,  an  indispensable  part 
of  his  life.” 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
ofFice  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  ^  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
WashinKton  Bldg. 
SterlinK  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubbleffeld 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


Polling  the  Public 

A  unique  public  service  was 
performed  by  the  Piqua  (Ohio) 
Daily  Call  recently  when  it 
polled  its  readers  to  find  out 
what  municipal  problems  they 
considered  most  important. 

The  Call  did  this  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  ballot  on  which  readers 
could  vote.  The  ballot  was  pub¬ 
lished  three  times,  twice  on 
page  one. 

“No  hoopla  was  made  to  get 
ballots  in,”  Managing  Editor 
Paul  Murray  re))orts.  “We  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  sending  in  the 
ballots  purely  voluntary.”  The 
response  of  more  than  300  bal- 


“That  is  the  onl;  area  where 
we  have  discretic".  and  judg- 
ment.  But  we  cannot  make  that 
decision  in  our  own  interest.  To 
suspend  publicity  we  must  go  to 
the  source  of  our  authority— 
the  people’s  right  to  know.  Are 
there  limits  to  the  people’s 
right  to  know  ?  Yes,  and  we  are 
the  judges  of  that  limitation. 
In  making  my  decision  not  to 
suspend  publicity,  I  felt  that  the 
good  names  of  innocent  children 
were  entitled  to  as  much  pro¬ 
tection  as  were  these  youngsters 
who  had  already  mortgaged 
their  reputations. 

‘We  live  by  our  promise  to 


lots  was  considei’ed  good  in  regard  and  maintain  the  right 


comparison  with  similar  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  past. 

The  idea  came  after  the  city 
manager  had  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  city  commission. 
Having  found  out  what  the 
voters  considered  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  Call  drew  no  conclu¬ 
sions  itself.  It  merely  turned 
the  ballots  over  to  the  city  com¬ 
mission  for  study. 

Incidentally,  better  down¬ 
town  traffic  control  was  voted 
the  top  problem. 

Leap  Year 

Unusual  reader  promotion 
will  be  staged  this  year  on  Feb. 
29  by  the  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch — its  quadren¬ 
nial  Leap  Year  birthday  party. 

The  paper  has  be^en  staging 
these  parties  since  1928  when 
the  then  managing  editor,  John 
Mitchell,  organized  the  first 
Leap  Year  Birthday  Club.  The 
idea  was  to  give  birthdav  par¬ 
ties  for  persons  ordinarily  de¬ 
prived  of  them  because  they 
were  bom  on  Feb.  29. 

The  first  club  had  11  mem¬ 
bers.  Today  the  club  has  70 
members,  largest  ever,  including 
two  sets  of  twins.  With  Mr. 
Mitchell  presiding,  the  club 
members  will  enjoy  a  birthday 
cake,  and  then  see  the  show  at 
a  local  theatre. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  pane  681 


took  place  at  the  1953  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Carl  Lindst’-om  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  discussed  a  case  in 
which  his  paper  had  decided  to 
publish  names:  He  concluded: 

“It  so  happens  that  one  of 
the  consequences  of  law-break¬ 
ing  has  been  delivered  into  our 
hands  and  that  is  the  inevitable 
publicity  which  attends  trespass. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  suspend 


to  know.  That  right  belongs  to 
your  neighbors  and  to  your 
readers.” 

On  the  other  side,  Raymond 
McConnell  of  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  said: 

“Now  the  purpose  of  our 
policy  of  not  publishing  names 
(of  offenders  under  18)  is  not 
to  curb  juvenile  delinquency  as 
such.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
correct  delinquents.  A  news¬ 
paper’s  leadership  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  this  area,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  legal  meth¬ 
ods  are  adequate  for  handling 
young  offenders.  And  then  it 
becomes  the  job  of  the  home, 
the  job  of  the  courts,  and  the 
job  of  probation  officers,  if 
those  officers  are  doing  their 
job  properly,  to  correct,  discip¬ 
line  and  follow  through  on  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency. 

“The  main  purpose  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  such  as  ours  is  to  protect 
the  young  boy  and  the  young 
girl  in  their  chance  to  overcome 
their  mistakes  and  in  their 
chance  to  become  normal,  hap¬ 
py,  useful  citizens. 

“If  it  serves  that  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  good  policy  and  I 
see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent 
with  the  public’s  right  to  know, 
or  with  freedom  of  the  press. 
One  way  to  protect  freedom  of 
the  press  is  to  exercise  our  free¬ 
dom  as  responsibly  as  we  know 
how,  with  every  effort  on  our 
part  to  study  the  conse(iuences 
of  our  acts.” 

There  you  have  two  sides  of 
the  picture:  Those  who  do  and 
those  who  don’t.  The  debate 
will  surely  continue. 

We  share  a  little  of  the  views 
of  both  sides.  In  general,  we 
believe,  there  is  merit  in  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  not  printing  names  of 
youthful  offenders  under  16.  But 
we  de  not  believe  it  should  be 
a  hard  and  fast  rule,  that  every 
case  should  be  judged  on  its 
merits.  There  are  exceptions  to 


that  consequence,  and  that  is  _ 

where  our  moral  obligation  en-  the  rule  where  publication  of  t 
ters.  names  may  be  justified. 
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lies;  Daniel  Taber,  Record-Ob¬ 
server,  Centerville  treasurer; 
William  Kerbin  Jr,,  Democratic 
Messenger,  Snow  Hill,  secretary. 
Please  resume  reading  pg.  16. 


A  Correction 

A  typographical  error  in  the 
story  concerning  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  annual  report  to 
stockholders  (Feb.  11,  Page 
12)  resulted  in  failing  to  credit 
the  Daily  News  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  million  dollars  set  aside 
from  its  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  program.  The  Daily  News 
as  of  Jan.  1  this  year  has 
segregated  $3,254,378  toward 
the  cost  of  the  program. 


RiCHAKD  W.  Distler,  65,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  for  15  years,  Feb.  14. 


THE  HANDOFF  PLAY — William  F.  Schmick  Jr.  of  fha  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers  passes  on  the  presidency  of  the  Chesapeake  Association  of 
the  Associated  Press  to  Oscar  Morris  of  the  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times. 
Standing  by  are  Fred  I.  Archibald,  Baltimore  News-Post,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Max  Fullerton,  AP,  secretary. 


1)0NN  Henry  Thomas,  46, 
former  reporter  for  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  founder  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Community 
News  and  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  General  Con-  merchandise  on  Monday  morn-  Wrong  Picture 

ference  of  Seventh-Day  Ad-  Fifkissn  customers  went.  News-  - 

ventists,  Feb.  16.  ,^4-  ^ jt.  paper  advertising  goes  right 

♦  ♦  ♦  (Continued  fiom  paye  16)  along  with  the  news  itself  be- 

Jesse  H.  Buffum,  75,  for-  Of  automobile  dealers,  he  cause  it  is  news, 
mer  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  said:  “It’s  no  secret  that  a  lot  The  Maryland  Press  Associa- 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  of  money  has  been  diverted  tion  elected  these  officers 
tnd  Telegram  feature  writer  from  newspapers  to  television  Charles  Gerwig,  Stromberg  Pub- 
and  photographer,  Feb.  20.  because  of  dealer  demand  for  lications,  Ellicott  City,  presi- 

*  *  ♦  TV  advertising.  What’s  more,  dent;  Oscar  Morris,  Salisburi 

.4LBERT  E.  Tucker,  stereo  dealers  put  70%  more  money  Times,  vicepresident  for  dailies 

department  foreman  at  the  (of  their  own)  into  advertising  Gertrude  Poe,  News  Leader 
Loudon  (Ont.)  Free  Press  for  than  is  accounted  for  locally  by  Laurel,  vicepresident  for  week- 

co-op  funds  .  .  .  This  calls  for  ^  _ - _ 


Costello 


the  past  20  years,  Feb.  17, 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  oor  Vent  Nowspopor  Audionco 


Leonard  G.  Diehl,  retired 
general  manager  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner, 
Feb.  16. 


Frank  J.  Damon,  87,  retired 
publisher,  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register  and  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors, 
Union  Hardware  Co.,  Torring¬ 
ton,  Feb.  17. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoaes 
Experienced  court  witnaas 
Complete  reporta  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N. 


HAPPY  PUBUSHERS 
OUR  first  consideration  is  to  place 
prospective  publishers  in  California 
and  Arizona  fields  where  they  will  be 
both  successful  and  happy.  Our  record 
attests  to  the  success  of  this  aim. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Ornnee  St.  Riverside.  California 


Walter  Koons,  89,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1946  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enguirer  aftei 
20  years  with  the  paper,  re¬ 
cently. 


_ Publications  For  Sale _ 

FOR  LEASE—  Prosi>erinK  established 
newspaper  and  job  shop  fully  equipped 
in  every  respect  and  office  machine 
dealership  for  4  counties  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Has  approximately  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  equipped  shop  with  Duplex 
Goss  8  page  press,  2  linotypes  and 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  machines,  grossing 
approximately  $60,000  a  year.  Located 
in  city  of  10,000,  depending  on  oil, 
lumber,  cattle  and  industry.  Write 
Box  701.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


RIPE  FOR  A  DAILY 

An  average  gain  of  18%  in  gross  for 
past  6  years  makes  this  Chart  area  12 
exclusive  ripe  for  conversion  soon. 
Gross  $386,000,  price  $290,000,  $84,000 
down.  Adequate  plant.  Trading  area 
over  100.000,  still  growing,  liis  is 
“right”  for  an  exceptionally  capable 
publisher.  Qualified  buyers  only.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  10160  Cul¬ 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  California. 

"PURCHASE’S  PRIMER” 

This  helpful,  informative  manual  is 
free  to  prospective  buyers  of  newspaper 
properties.  Write  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis.  Detroit,  Mich. 

$6,000  DOWN  BUYS  KANSAS  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  in  $18,000  gross  class. 
Bailey-Krehbiei,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 
FLORIDA  WEEKLY  grossing  over 
$30,000  with  very  high  net.  No  compe¬ 
tition.  Ideal  climate.  Excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  Will  sell  for  gross,  most 
of  it  in  cash.  Box  826,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


if  if  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes.  Rountree 
A  Co..  626  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6,  California. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newsiiapers  and  radio  stations.  Okla¬ 
homa,  'Texas,  Arkansas.  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Coloi^o.  Confidential.  Write 
1443  South  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  38  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publication  For  Sale 


OUR  NEW  Balletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newtpapen  ie  now 
being  mailed.  Aak  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  ft  Asaoeiates.  4968  Mel-  1 
roM  Ave.,  Loa  Angelea  29,  Cal. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

SPECIALIST  in  community  deveIoi>- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  6-7760 _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  , 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

Press  Room 

NEWSPRINT 

RoIIa  and  Sheets 
Canadian,  American  or  European 
Immediate  or  monthly  Shipments 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

16-82  PAGE  HOE  aemi-bylindriei] 
with  %  page  folder.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inch.  Press  is  fully  equipped  with  u 


Will  sell  to  Newspaper  Publishers  only  atereotype  machinery  to  include  chssai 

and  heavy  duty  mat  roller.  All  diivts 
Colonial  Enterprises  limited  to  suit  buyers  purpose.  We  srill  install 


ment,  broad  ex^rience  in  civic  alTaim  MachinisU.  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs, 
and  educational  administration,  ^k-  Maintenance,  Erections  ail  types  of 


ing  well  established  weekly  or  daily  _ 

of  moderate  size;  Chart  Areas  1  and  , 

2  preferably  New  York  State :  can  J**- 
make  attractive  offer.  Box  702,  Editor  Rockford 

ft  Publisher.  — '  -■■■ — 

ACTIVE  list  of  buyers  wants  dailies,  MACH 
weeklies  over  South,  Southwest,  High- 
ly  confidential.  NEWSPAPER  SERV¬ 
ICE  COMPANY,  601  Ga.  Savings  - 

Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  TBLETY 

— Serial 

Business  OpportunUies  f^P^^Lne 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENT  WANTED 
PUBLISHER  of  a  large  Michigan  *  g! 


presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


1117  St.  Cathenne  St.  W.. 
Montreal,  Canada. 

M  Arquette  6801 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 
BEHRE34S  SALES  CO. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ..... 

.  Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments.  R.  HOE  twin  screw  fu 

Composmg  Room _  BEHRE34S  SALES  CO.  shaver 

TELETYPES ETTER  Operating  Unit  ^27  2nd  Ave.,  NYC.  NY  MU.  6-6960  Immediate  delivery  .  . 


and  guarantee  anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or 
box  and  deliver  to  piers  for  forrin 
shipment.  Press  is  available  for  iw. 
mediate  delivery. 

R.  HOE  light  duty  wet  mat  roUw 
.  .  .  full  page  .  .  .  power 

R.  HOE  medium  duty  mat  roller 
R.  HOE  twin  screw  full  page  plats 


Serial  #8672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #8880.  Table  Serial  #184, 
SoTTone  Hood.  Mat  Detector  and  three 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  Nesrs- 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 


FLORIDA  INVESTMENT  WANTED  C'8460o“°"‘''* 

PUBLISHER  of  a  large  Mtohigan  ”|i®th^ay  PuhlfS^ing 

newspaper  chain  will  invest  in  Florida  gg  _  jsti,  St  PULP  ft  PAPER  OORP. 

newspaper  property,  ^ks  non-work-  Hermosa  Beach.  California  160  E.  86  St..  NYC  MIT  641664 

ing  interest  in  established  daily,  week-  -  — I? - — * — rri - : - 

ly  or  legal  newspaper,  or  would  par-  LINOTYPES.  Models  6.  8  (80  or  42  USED  Newsprint  Rewinder  for  rale, 
ticipate  in  financing  and  establishing  em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter-  „  rn^n 

new  publication.  Would  consider  buy-  type.  Mod.  B3SM.  42  em.  elec.  All  in  *  Company,  6000  Cal- 

ing  into  an  agency  or  specialty  operL  A-1  condition.  Lino  and  Intertype  vert  Road,  College  Park,  Maryland. 
tion  in  the  printing  and  publishing  mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  liid-  \A/LJV  r'UIACC  ADOl  IMP! 

field.  Would  act  in  consulting  and  low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price  WrlT  V...nAOC  AI\V.JUINU 

advisory  capacity  only;  partners  must  list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with  fop  yoUP  Newsprint 

winding  up  with  partial  shipments 


WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 


must  stand  most  rigid  investigation. 
Box  743,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business  1 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Consultants 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Llno- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 


Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga-  February  1,  1966. 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to  STANDARD  W 

suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your  Large,  Half,  ^ 

order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co..  Suitable 

2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  HI.  WHAT  ARE  YOUl 


and  uncertain  delivery  dates 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

is  Starting  Regular  shipments  as  of 


INTERTYPES  FOR  SALE 

TWO  1926  models.  3SM  Tripod,  all 


STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large,  Half,  %  and  small  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  T 
BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46  St,  NY  JU  2-4830:  2-4174 


CORRESPONDENCE  invited  on  all  AC 

phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  motors.  Serial  number  6793  with  8 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATE.<?  molds,  number  7388  with  2  molds. 

225  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  Available  imn^di^el^  Price  82500. 


UPECO,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  835,000. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
16  Arch  Units  —  8  Prs.  FIdrs. 

28  9/16' —  AC  —  Mfd.  192942 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  Oxford  7-48W 

<30SS  2  UNIT  16/82  Page  Press,  til 
stereotype,  AC  drive,  22%'  cut-off. 


_ Job  Printing 

WEEKUF,S 

MONTHUES 

CHRCrULARS 

New_  Jersey  printer,  specializing  in 
tabloids,  has  open  time  and  newsprint. 
Modern  Union  plant.  Short  runs.  Low 


electric  with  ainjfle  phaf^  220V  AO  PreSB  Room  HOE  16/32  Pasre  Press.  AC  drive.  »U 

motors.  Serial  number  6793  with  S  —  stereotvne  21 U"  cut-off 

mold*,  number  7388  with  2  molds.  FOR  SALE  perforator  used  as  spare  ’  '' 

Available  immediately.  Price  82500.  for  two  years  complete  with  long  and  HOB  8/16  Page  Press,  AC  drive,  color 

each.  Contact  H.  M.  Peterson,  Herald,  short  line  unit,  light  and  table.  Prira  cylinder,  all  stereotype. 

New  Britain.  Conn.  82,000.00.  Like  new,  excellent  condi-  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

- ■  - - —  tion.  Call  or  write  T.  W.  Foster,  903  Boise  Idaho 

ARMOR  will  help  you  News-Herald,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 


ARMOR  will  help  you 
keep  your  hand*  clean. 

Trial  jar  81.00 

CHATTTATTOTTA  Snecialtie*  Co. 

Greenhurst,  New  York  _ 

MOnFlT.  c’tNTERTYPE.  3  magazines. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Ideal  for  expanding  daily 
DECK  T  Y  P  il— 32-64-page  ;  double  1 
width  23- A'  Cut  off — 2  folders  one 


prices.  Box  637  Editor  ft  Puhii.her  A.C.  Motor,  gas  pot.  Immediately  with  %'  fold.  A.C.  Motor  and  full 
Dox  uai.  rxiitor  s  Publisher.  |  n^.^jinhle.  81.500.  DAILY  NEWS,  automatic  controller.  Curved  Stereo- 


Literary  Agent  Wanted 


Worlnnd,  Wyoming. 


type  equipment.  Press  ie  in  excellent 


LEADING  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duly  Newspaper 
feature  syndicate  seeks  first-class  liter-  Turtles— 876  .50  to  888  50.  Write  for 
ary  agent,  good  reading  knowledge  of  literature.  I/,  ft  R  Sales  Company, 
French,  regular  arrangement  for  plac-  Elkin.  Nor'h  Carolina 

ing  its  material.  Box  806,  Mitor  ft  — World’s  I.arges*  Manufacturer  of 


Syndicates  -  Features 


GENERAL  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Ex-  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  Feeder 
perienced  columnist.  Provocative.  81  fpusherl  mechanism.  Excellent  condi- 
per  column.  Free  sample.  Box  606,  tion.  Box  812,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN.  Crisp,  reel 
news.  Accredited  Hollywood  newsman. 
Box  719,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers  Bo*  216,  Editor  ft  I 

UPECO.  INC.  EUROPEANjsr 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX  ALL  S 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS.  RimpirNq  <3 

DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED  2nd  Av",  N  y" 

p  .  Universal  NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

rrmtmq  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave.,  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  rtAKAns  pa 


THE  NATION’S  Newsoaner  Forms  roll 

on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duly  Newspaper  MINNEAPOLIS  SHOPPING  NEWS 
TiirtIei^-876  .50  to  888  50.  Write  for  i 

literature.  I,,  ft  B  Sales  Company,  _ Telephone,  Franklin  1-7951 _ 

P.O  Box  560,  Elkin.  Nor'h  Carolina  A  Rq-,|4.;X|,| 

— World’s  Targes*  Manufacturer  of  ^  DSaUTITUI  rriflTSr 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks.  ★  ★  ★ 

-  6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS  | 

_ Room _  DOUBLE  FOLDER  -  BALLOON 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  Feeder  FORMERS 

fpusherl  mechanism.  Excellent  condi-  5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units, 

tion.  Box  812,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher.  1  Headliner  unit 

2  units  with  double  reversibility 
V  •  •  I  23^"  cutoff 

rtetcsprint  Reels  &  Tensions  &  Pasters 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  ^ 

Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C.  Chne  dri^s 

Box  216,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  WWW  ■ 

-  May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC  SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE  j 

Newsprint  New  Headliner  on  order  ' 

ALL  SIZES  -k  it  -k 

«,  au  »...  the  SOSS  printing 

NEWSPRINT — ROLLS  ONLY  eeoi  W.  3l8t  st.,  Chicago  60.  Illinois 

_  Phone :  Bishop  2-3300 

INQUIRIES  INVITED  DUPLEX  8-PAGE“FLATBED,  model 

CANADA  PAPER  CORP  AB.  serial  816,  available  in  May. 

CANADA  FAI  LK  WKF.  DAILY  NEWS.  Worland.  Wyoming. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200  - DTlPrFX - 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  STANDARD  Anglo  Bar  Flatbed,  Per- 
32  lb.  151/4',  16J4',  17',  22^",  feet  Condition.  One  Tubular  Balloon 

24'  rolls.  Also  European  newsprint  Former,  delivery  about  May  first. 


Newsprint 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  215,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahle  wM 
order)  4  times  Q  456  per  line  tack 
insertion;  3  times  9  tOt',  2  9  SSfi 
1  9  6S8.  Add  156  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  timet  9  906  per  tine  each  insertiea; 
3  timet  9  956;  2  times  9  8L00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  ISf 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  ibbreviatioM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 
Publisher  reserves  the  rifht  to  edit  alt 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co.  <oo  Madison  Ave.,  nyc.  pl  9-3200  - 

DISMANTLTOG  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  STAND/ 

lb.  I614'.  16/,',  17'.  22/".  fwt  Coi 

..  ,  ,  24'  rolls.  Also  Ehiropean  newiprlnt  Former, 

We  offer  a  complete  Turn  Key  job  rolls  tor  February.  March,  Ontact, 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Timn 

Times 

Tiaa 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Anywhere  April  delivery.  Brookman  Paper  Co., 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orieans  9,  Louisiana  556  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65,  Mott- 


Phone  Bywatcr  7684 


haven  6-6022.  Est.  1930. 


Lloyd  T.  Crume 

817  SO  Burlington  ave. 

Los  Angeles  67,  Cal. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  i 

Press  Room 

Press  Room 

flat  bed  presses 

TWO  8-pagc  Goss  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  acesssories. 
Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

REBIHLT  VER'nCALS  86.  46.  ft  60. 
Terms  to  8  years.  Write  for  details. 
Foster  Printing  Equipment,  18th  ft 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  80  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter.  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor,  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 

OOSS  8-Pago  Deck  for  Goss  2-plata 
wide  press  with  20’  column.  Georgs 

C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

COMICS  ft  CTRCULARS 
tiyi’  cutoff;  plates 

$0'  wide  web  2  plates  wide 

GB  MOTOR  DRIVE  AC 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22^"  cutoff;  new 
10  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
and  H  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  BelleviUe,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

10  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  Oxford  7-4590 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
828  N.  4th  SU.  PUU.  6,  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Ekjuip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  8-page  flatbed.  Double  ac¬ 
tion.  AC  drive.  All  accessories.  Good 
mndition.  Redlands  Daily  Facts,  Red¬ 
lands,  California. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo. 

16-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  Unit,  con- 
ftnsed  type,  off  web  1616  for  22% 
ent-off. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  00. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

LATE  Model  No.  6  or  8  linotype,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  in  good  condition  to  be  used 
with  Tele  unit.  Call  or  write  M.  G. 
Bachmann,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Times 
Gazette. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
10.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

LINOTYPES.  42  em  machines,  give 
serial  number  and  model.  CASH 
SALES.  Manhattan  Linotype  Supply, 
Inc..  204  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y.C.  12. 
WAiker  6-0100. 

Duplex  Tubulars 

Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Will  sell  separately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

40  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

FLAT  SHAVER,  curved  router,  and 
chipping  block  for  22% "  cut-off.  Shel¬ 
by  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. 

HELP  WANTED 

Artists — Cartoonists 

WANTED — Experienced  retouch  an4 
artist  for  editorial  art  deimrtment  of 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Box 
783,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

40  pp.  GOSS  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
with  color  deck,  quarter  folder  and 
brand  new  Pony  Autoplate  built  to 
It  this  press,  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion,  Box  813,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

Circulation 

HUBBni-HODGMAN  2  revolution  press, 

4  roller,  bed  size  38  x  48"  with  grass¬ 
hopper  and/or  fly  delivery.  Now  print¬ 
ing  8  col.  paper.  12  near  new  steel 
chases.  Motor;  6  HP  8  phase  squirrel 
esge.  9'  X  14"  overall.  Mentges 
newspaper  folder  4ji  years  old— 86  x 
maximum  size  with  insert  table. 
Write  Byron  Warnock,  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald,  Vallejo,  California. 

WANTED — A  young  or  old  but  tough 
man  to  tackle  second  paper  situation, 
northeast,  against  tremendous  odds. 
Good  pay,  good  support,  good  town. 
Box  686,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

A  LARGE  NEWSPAPER  wholesaler 
wants  a  young  aggressive  man  as 
Home  Delivery  Manager.  Must  be 
familiar  with  records  and  be  a  proven 
promoter,  not  afraid  of  long  hours. 
All  replies  in  confidence.  Chart  area 
2.  Box  724,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

U60  MUL-nUTH  10  x  14.  Serial 
199829,  used  little,  fine  shape.  Jogger 
and  oscillating  roller.  Save  $200  on 
^h  deal.  $1000  on  our  dock.  Sentinel, 
Borne,  N.  Y.  Phone  336,  Mr.  Waters. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 

THE  nation’s  leading  suburban  week¬ 
ly  wants  experienced,  promotion-mind¬ 
ed  young  man  to  take  charge  of  its 
circulation  dept,  with  12,000  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Our  paper  is  distributed  through 
mail  and  85  store  outlets.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  above  average  person ; 
just  outside  of  Detroit.  Salary  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000.00  Write  Box  814,  Editor 
ft  Publisher  giving  complete  personal 
resume. 

24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Delcatube  New  1952 

Balloon  Former.  Color  Fountains,  AC 
^tor  and  complete  TAcnum  beck 
•tereotype, 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

^E.  42  St..  NY  17  Oxford  7-4690 

TWO  GOOD  all  round,  overall  experi¬ 
enced  men  for  potential  ‘key  spot’ 
jobs.  Medium-small  paper  circulators 
preferred.  (Age  to  46).  All  contacts 
in  strict  confidence.  Address  (‘per¬ 
sonal’)  Phil  Turner,  Circulation  Man- 
,  ager.  ‘The  Florida  ‘Times-Union,  Jack- 
1  sonville,  Florida. 

M  PAGE  GOSS,  8  deck  straightline 
-teas,  complete  with  Wood  pony  auto- 
taster,  16  chases,  remelting  pot,  rubber 
rollers  ;  2154"  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  in 
®P*t*tron.  Good  print.  Buying  larger 
press.  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CloMMified  Advertiting 

CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

with  top  circulation  newipaper 
presentinK  unlimited  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  man  with  inspiring 
leadership  qualities. 

METROPOUTAN  7  day  news¬ 
paper  with  excellent  accept¬ 
ance  and  long  record  of  con¬ 
tinued  progress  and  growth. 

AGGRESSIVENESS  impor¬ 
tant  —  ability  to  direct  com¬ 
plete  oi>eration  and  inspire 
large  staff  essential. 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity 
for  man  of  stability  with  top 
record — who  has  proven  lead¬ 
ership  ability  —  one  who  en¬ 
joys  setting  the  pace  for 
others  to  follow. 

TO  SUCH  a  man  this  im¬ 
portant  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  affords  the  opportunity 
for  earnings  commensurate 
with  top  performance  and 
future  increased  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  a  vast  organisation  of 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  field. 

WRITE  in  detail  now — in¬ 
cluding  references  and  per¬ 
formance  record.  All  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  No  references  will  be 
contacted  until  after  personal 
interview. 

BOX  749, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  need  a  young  experienced  man  to 
develop  untouched  classified  potential 
in  this  vrealthy  market.  Carried  270, 
308  ads  in  1956  in  space  of  2.871,369 
lines.  Second  man  in  a  successful 
classified  department  might  fit  the  job 
perfectly.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  Twelve  in  department 
and  every  promotion  and  production 
facility  is  provided.  Replies  will  be 
held  in  absolute  confidence.  Chas.  L. 
Nicholson,  Advertising  Director. 

YAKIMA 

HERALD-REPUBLIC 

Yakima,  Wash. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN-EDUCATOR  TO  TEACH 
advertising,  public  relations  at  growing 
midwest  university.  M.A.  pliu  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  fSill  resume  requested, 
including  references.  Box  620,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  thoroughly  experienced  man,  age 
26  to  40  to  work  with  advertising 
manager  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Evening 
daily  in  growing  community  of  82,000. 
Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  L.  W.  Staffler,  The  Register-Star- 
News,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


TWO  DISPLAY  Advertising  ^sitiona 
on  combination  daily.  Circulation  66,- 
000.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  men  with  at  least  2  years  ex- 
jwrience.  Above  average  salary  plus 
attractive  bonus  on  quota.  Sam  Behar, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


RAPIDLY  growing  7-day  newspaper, 
among  the  top  fifty  in  the  United 
States,  with  90%  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  in  l-pai>er  city,  needs  two 
experienced  advertising  men  capable 
of  managing  our  retail  department 
and  our  national  department.  Chart 
Area  6.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
709,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 

BECAUSE  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
potentisd  for  new  lineage  (a  new 
Sunday  paper  and  a  new  shopping 
center),  we  are  in  immediate  ne^  of 
a  good  experienced  staff  man.  Should 
be  talented  at  copy  and  layout  as  well 
as  sales.  Will  be  an  addition  to  our 
nine  man  staff  and  permanent.  Prefer 
man  under  40,  but  if  you  are  older 
and  looking  for  a  new  spot,  will  con¬ 
sider.  Good  salary,  annual  bonus,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  tension  plan,  ear  al¬ 
lowance,  he^th  insurance  and  other 
benefits.  Pleasant  working  conditions 
without  excessive  pressure.  City  of 
78,000  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
with  ideal  living  conditions  year-round. 

!  Write  giving  experience,  reasons  for 
;  making  change,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  or  phone.  All  replies  confidential. 
Atlee  H.  Bratley,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Racine  Journal-Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for  perman¬ 
ent  position  on  combination  daily  staff. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  good 
future.  Salary  proportionate  to  ex¬ 
perience,  and  production.  Midwest 
background  required.  Write  or  call 
collect  to  Manager,  Pharos-Tribune  ft 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FOR 
four-man  staff.  Write  all  to  John 
Cellar,  Advertising  Director.  Key 
West  Citisen,  Key  West,  Florida. 

PERSON  TO  SELL  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  in  Ohio  on  a  part  time  basis. 
The  Lawhead  Press,  Athens,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  succrasful  newspaper 
display  salesman  who  wants  to  make 
bigger  money  and  who  has  ear  and 
is  free  to  travel  can  make  a  perman¬ 
ent  exclusive  territory  connection  in 
established  eastern  territory,  on  the 
Ad  Builder  Space  Selling  System.  Must 
be  not  over  38  years  old  and  anxious 
to  build  a  life  time  substantial  in¬ 
come.  Suitable  drawing  account.  Give 
detailed  qualifications.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  726,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Ohio.  Phone  Willough¬ 
by  2-2100.  Ask  for  James  Lonergan 
or  Robert  Rossi. 


EXPERIENCED  young  display  sale^ 
man  for  small  daily  with  excellent 
expansion  opportunities.  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  be  strong  on  layout,  copywriting, 
campaign  planning,  promotion  and 
legwork.  Excellent  salary  plus  month¬ 
ly  commisaion  and  other  benefits. 
Write  full  details  including  experience, 
salary  expected,  marital  status,  refe^ 
ences,  etc.  A  real  opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  man — no  slouches  need  apply. 
Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$90  WEEK  opening  in  display  depart¬ 
ment  for  capable  ad  man.  Go^  bonus 
system  on  qiiota.  Write  Wallace  Miller 
c/o  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Alabama 
and  tell  us  about  yourself. 


HERE  IS  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  a  display  ad  salesman  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  and  with  proven 
ability  in  copy  writing  and  layout. 
If  you  desire  permanency,  advancement, 
very  excellent  working  conditions  and 
good  pay  you’ll  want  to  investigate 
immediately.  Number  two  position  on 
staff.  Six-day  afternoon  daily,  18,600 
circulation,  20,000  tmpulation.  One 
of  leading  dailies  of  size  in  Ohio.  Give 
full  information,  experience,  reason  for 
change,  personal  data  in  first  letter. 
The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium- 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginativa 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box  660, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  smaD 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Bireh 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  60  B. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 


Mechanical 


ONE  OF  MIDWESrS  best  small  REPORTER— Unusual  opportunity  for  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  k  Awnur'a 

dailies  wants  in  its  clean,  modem,  younK  man  in  Browing  organization.  COMPOSING  ROOM  UP  YOUR  EAKNINOS  ■  .  . 

busy  newsroom  a  young  woman  seek-  Prefer  applicant  with  one  to  three  ARE  looking  for  a  man  between  INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCI  . .. 

ing  a  professional  opportunity.  She  years  actual  experience.  Reasonable  40  willing  to 

will  write  futures  and  women’s  news,  pay  and  advancement  Air  assistant  composing  room  BETTER  YOUR  FUT^E  with  ft, 


I 


busy  newsroom  a  young  woman  seek-  Prefer  applicant  with  one  to  three 
ing  a  professional  opportunity.  She  years  actual  experience.  Reasonable 


earning  merit  raises  and  advancement  Hail  full  details  background  to:  Edi- 
in  accord  wiUi  initiative,  diligence  and  tor.  Daily  Monitor-leader,  Mount 


ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  prog-  Clemens,  Michigan, 
ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing 


foreman  with  chance  for  rapid  ad-  Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertiitai 
vancement  if  ability  can  be  proven  in  Course.  20-week  classified  corrmpoi^ 
short  time.  Nice  plant,  in  860  page  ence  program  gives  expert  step-by.«l, 
-  want-ad  fundamentals,  selling 


ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing  —————7—  -  —  “  week  class  The  man  we  are  look-  want-ad  lunoameniais,  selling  iW 

community.  Write  details  of  back-  VOUNG  MAN  as  re^rter  and  feature  .  ,  should"  know  all  phases  of  the  copywriting  meth^  which  are  m 

irmund  traininir  and  exnerience  to  writer  on  Connecticut  afternoon  daily,  *"*  snow  an  pnases  01  me  nractice  immediatelv  for  fast 

C  304,  Kr  I  Publisher  9.000  circulation.  Minimum  one  year’s  iJL  big  nay-off.  *** 


Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher.  »•«««  circulation.  Minimum  one  year  s  ^ig  pay-off. 

_ _ _  newspaiier  experience.  Good  oppor-  leaner  01  men,  xnow  union  law  ana  , 

RP'PORTFR  for  eitv  hall  beat  on  tunity  for  advancement  for  person  regulations.  TOnefits  include  vacations,  pRofiRFSS  rated  through  n i_ 
KEFUKlEK  tor  City  nail  neat  on  abilitv  and  integrity  State  pensions,  and  hospital  Insurance.  All  PKOUKEso  rated  inrough  writtes 

local-emphasis  paper,  12,600  circula-  >"»fKr*ty.  &tete  atrictlv  confidential,  examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  po^ 


ocai-erapnasis  paper,  iz.ouu  ^rite  Box  708  EditS  replies  treated  strictly  confidenUal.  '^ainination  on  eacn  less^.  rm  pa, 

P^blX^^^  |  Interviews  will  be  arranged .  if  /ou  | 

full  information. 


town.  Good  working  conditions,  com¬ 
pany-participation  insurance  program, 


give  complete  Information  in  first  JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguishef 


letter,  including  what  you  think  you  newspapers  who  ^ve  ^ound  a  betts 


paid  vacations.  Prefer  some  experience  AMBinOUS  Reporter  by  vigorous,  should  have  as  a  starting  salary.  Box  future  in  classified  advertising  with 


on  police,  government  heat.  Write  full  indeiiendent  daily  of  20,000  circulation, 
resume  to  Marjorie  Smith,  Herald-  Chart  1  Area.  Best  of  working  condi- 


this  program. 


Telephone,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


indeiiendent  daily  of  20,000  circulation,  gig.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

tteSs!  ktnee  f^'ldvan^cemint*  TrU^  FokEMAN-MECHANIC  to  take  full  I  ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  com, 


REPORTER:  80  to  36  years  old, 
thoroughly  seasoned  in  all  phases  of 
news  gathering,  writing.  One  who  can 
get  and  write  a  financial  story  one 
minute  and  an  analytical  crime  expose 
the  next.  Job  will  not  last  for  one 
who  can’t  do  this,  so  don’t  apply  if 
there  is  a  doubt  in  your  mind.  If 
you  think  you  can  fill  this  spot  in  the 
Midwest  Chart  Area  Six,  Industrial 
City,  send  complete  particulars.  Box 
621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


full  details.  Send  samples.  Box  801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


^arge  of  small  daily  composing  room,  (including  personal  guidance)  (W. 


Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  print-  Registration  $12  per  enrollee— bslsse; 


er,  able  to  direct  others,  know  lino-  ,3  pe^  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeb. 


METROPOLITAN 
OPPORTUNITY 
for  Young  Reporter 


types  including  comets.  Excellent  .  enroll  too; 

salary,  no  union,  married  man  pre-  return  mail 
ferred.  Good  spot  for  energetic,  co-  I 
operative  man  who  wants  to  move  up. 

Chart  Area  2.  Write  complete  infor¬ 
mation  Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  b 


HOWARD  PARISH 


REPORTER  WANTED 
CHANCE  to  help  manage  top  county 
seat  weekly.  Part  of  group  of  good 
newspapers.  You  must  be  able  to 
write  interesting  copy ;  to  find  news, 
be  able  to  write  good  advertising  copy 
and  layout,  and  you’ll  be  given  every 
chance  to  work  hard,  Man  or  woman. 
Job  now  open  due  to  marriage  of  gal. 
It’s  the  Union  Banner  at  Carlyle, 
III.  but  write  with  full  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Jenkins  Publishing  Co., 


ONE  OF  America’s  best 
known,  most  respected  news¬ 
papers  has  an  opening  for  an 
outstanding  young  reporter. 
Must  have  from  2  to  6  years 
city  room,  experience,  at  least 
part  in  fairly  good  size  city. 
Good  liberal  location  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  essential.  Our  staff 
knows  about  this  ad.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Production  Manager  for  School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Middle  West  group  of  papers.  Would 

include  supervision  of  operations  in  A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tctt(4 
all  mechanical  departments.  Must  be  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans, 
someone  with  engineering  background  ™  m!.™i  17 

and  practical  newspaper  experience  2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida 
who  can  keep  abreast  of  new  develop- 

ments  in  newspaper  production  field,  cv'V'viAnpirxajc  TWAian'wrx 

as  well  as  keep  constantly  in  touch  allUAllUlvS  WAIslltU 

with  equipment,  operating  methods  and  ,  •  .  .  . 

costs  in  all  mechanical  departments.  _ AaminUtratlve 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


!  830*  EdHor  "ft^°Pubirsher  I  NEWSPAPER  EXECU'TIVE  - 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN 
For  medium  sized  Northern  New 
England  morning  daily.  One  who 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


- fer  man  who  can  be  satisfied  living  in 

CUB  REPORTERS — If  you  really  want  small  community  with  good  schools, 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are  recreation  facilities  and  moderate  liv- 


Production 


Hascoutah,  Ill.  Will  finance  personal  knows  make-up  and  is  interested  in 

interview  for  select  applicants.  producing  an  ever  better  product.  Pre-  n  1  a- 

- - - -  fer  man  who  can  be  satisfied  living  in  ProduCtiO 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want  small  community  with  good  schools.  r 

to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are  recreation  facilities  and  moderate  liv-  perience  and  education  to  Box  726*  Executive 

willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you.  ing  costs.  Write  fully  giving  experi-  Editor  and  PuWisher  ’ 

BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E.  Madison  ence,  background  and  salary  expect^.  - : -  26  years  ex 


perienced  mechanical,  publisher  assist¬ 
ant.  Production,  labor,  persODid, 
purchasing,  maintenance,  other.  Box 
738,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


26  years  experience  in  newspaper  op- 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  day-  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


All  replies  held  confidential.  Box  818*  WRITER  for  public  relations  staff  of  erations.  Thorough  knowledge  of  pint 


profe.ssional  association.  Must  have  ex-  planning,  mechanical  supervision,  eoit  ^ 


side  job  on  ’round-the-clock  metrii-  REPORTER-EDI’TOR  for  weeklv  news-  background  —  pre-  analysis,  m^ern  metho^  of 

politan  daily  in  chart  area  8.  Write  nat«r  Imm^iateonenteg  Write  ^  editorial  page  or  socio-econom-  operators.  Would  like  to  take  M 


fully.  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher.  g  j)  Ly] 

GOING  DAILY,  need  reporters,  pho-  Liberty  1680. 


epening.  Wr^  or  jg  reporting.  Primary  responsibility  charge  of  major  plant  expansion  or 
call  S.  D.  Lubin,  Liberty,  N.  Y,  Phone  lU  in  soeech  writinor.  but  will  mrMlprnixation  nroaram.  Adeonatt 


will  be  in  speech  writing,  but  will  modernization  program.  Ade<iaata 
also  handle  other  public  relations  as*  record  of  proven  ability.  Best  of  ref- 


tographers,  advertising  men,  society  XEN  THOUSAND  Ohio  Daily  needs  signments.  Some  traveling  and  contact  erences.  Looking  for  larger  opp«- 


^itors  circulation.  Leader,  Lovington,  Sports  Editor.  Write  Box  823 

New  Mexico.  '  -  - 


IN  CHART^AReJ^^^  needs  upstate  New  York  morning  news- 

IN  CHART  AREA  #5  NEEDS  .  .  .  paper  has  oiiening  for  fast,  accurate 
A  COMPETENT,  experienced  woman  reporter.  One  to  2  years’  experience 


good  Sports  Editor.  Write  Box  823,  tunity.  Box  716,  Editor  ft  Publishw. 

MUnr  ft  Piihli.her  “te  in  Chart  Area  6.  Send  writing  -  - - 

Mitor  ft  Publisher.  - |  samples  with  resume.  Box  728,  Editor  ^  a  i 

UPSTATE  New  York  morning  news-  |  &  PublUher.  ^  MANAGER  for  small  daily 

paper  has  oiiening  for  fast,  accurate  I  ®  4.  Heavy  expen 


who  can  handle  copy  and  write  heads,  desirable.  Write  full  details  including 
and  preferably  with  ability  in  design-  references.  education,  interests  to 


INSTRUCTION 


ing  layouts  and  making  up  woman’s  Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

pages.  Any  age  in  twenties  or  thirties  -  - 

all  right  if  she  can  do  good  job.  Copy  WANTED.  Man  to  handle  wire,  some 


Linotype  School 


desk  experience  essential,  but  oppor-  |  reporting.  Write  or  call  A.  R.  Sicuro, 
tunities  to  write  available  also.  We’ll  Evening  Record.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


pay  you  more  than  you  make,  and 
the  future  is  wide  open.  Box  706, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ide  open.  Box  706,  COMBINATION  society,  general  news 
h"-  repor:er  for  small  but  growing  prize- 

~  winning  California  daily.  Experience 

combined  Radio-TV  secondary  to  willingness,  personality. 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan.  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  daily  is  ji 
Chart  Area  3  or  4.  Heavy  experimes  -1 
in  all  phases :  7  years  manager  s4  rj 
agency  handling  nationally-known  iv 
counts;  6  years  newspaper  retail  s4-  tl 
vertising.  Can  produce  agency  quality  L 
layouts  that  sell.  Hard  worker  with  || 
ability  to  get  along  and  the  necessary  K 
exiierience  to  handle  accounts  at  sll  j 
levels  successfully.  Write  Box  811,  ,  | 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  : 


^®P“rtment  needs  experienced,  cooperative  effort.  Details,  including 
’’®P°^’’"br’P®dcaster,  prefer-  expected  salary,  first  letter.  Roseville 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


ably  with  college  journalism  degree.  D^iiy  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Cal. 
Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  _ _ _ _ _ L  _ _ 


PROGRESSIVE  central  Connecticut  SPORTS  EDITOR— Police  Reporter  for 
weekly  wants  well-grounded  reporter  Nor.hwesU'rn  Ohio  afternoon  daily. 


with  Editorship  aim.  Send  resume  and  8,000  circulation.  College  town.  Good 
saUry  requirements.  Wallingford  Post,  Pay-  Considerable  night  coverage. 
Box  412,  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  Must  be  accurate,  draft  exeinpt.  Ex- 

- - perience  preferred.  Box  828,  Editor  ft 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN.  Split  week  Publisher. 


on  desk  and  beat.  Must  know  makeuD 

and  be  capable  of  handling  varied  as-  — — — — 
signments.  Small  daily,  expanding  and  Free  Lance 

growing,  wants  permanent  newsman  "  — — 
who  can  be  satisfied  living  in  small  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 


city.  Prefer  married  man  under  86.  huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
Good  salary,  with  increases  depending  organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 


on  ability  and  initiative  knowledge  of  $100  for  single  photo-and-eaption  fea- 
umera  helpful.  Write  editor.  Daily  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 


Messenger,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  Immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  E.  F.  Schuyler,  The  Morning 
Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Mechanical 


SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  G-4  Op- 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who  erator.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Rate 


really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will  commensurate  with  ability.  Write  olr 


relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


Call  C.  M.  Adams,  The  Lorain  Joui^ 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative _ 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  very  subetantial,  sound  daily 
newspaper  business  development  in 
these  positions.  Best  employe  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Many  national  and 
rtate  awards  for  news  produrt,  public 
service  and  classified  promotion.  Age 
■  salary.  $25.000-$30.000.  Box  614 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT-GIRL  FRIDAY  to  direc¬ 
tor,  professional  organisation,  wanta 
new  opportunities  in  Chart  Area  10 
or  6.  ^ckground  includes  layout,  writ- 
ting,  editing  section  of  organisation’s 
journal ;  news  releases ;  convent'on 
planning,  CP's  thousand  and  one  du¬ 
ties.  B.S.  in  advertising,  plus  journal¬ 
ism,  aviation,  home  economics  educa¬ 
tion;  254  years  newspaper  reporting. 
Box  802,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 

Twenty-five  years  experience  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  acting  publisher  of 
leading  daily  newspaper  in  two  paper 
market.  Working  knowledge  all  phases 
of  publishing,  costs,  labor  relations, 
advertising  and  editorial.  Administra¬ 
tive.  TV  and  radio  affiliates. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising _ 

5  IN  I 

COPY,  art,  layout  and  production 
know-how,  plus  all-inelusiva  public  re¬ 
lations  experience,  are  combined  in 
one  person  (feminine)  on  the  lookoat 
for  superlative  post  in  San  Francisco 
or  its  vicinity.  Background  includes 
advertising  agency  work,  and  service 
with  top-flight  public  relations  firm. 
Now  employed.  Available  early  April. 
Please  describe  job,  salary,  etc.  in 
reply  to  Box  689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  11  years 
experience.  6  to  16,000  top  local  and 
national  results.  Excellent  references. 
Family  n»n.  Age  82.  Manager  of 
representative  position.  Seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  secure  future.  Write  Box 
700,  Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  sales- 
man.  Industrious,  with  imagination 
and  ability.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
advertising  and  promotion.  Family 
man,  mid-forties.  Box  729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 


Box  800 

e/o  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising _ 

WORKING  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
young,  dependabie,  good  record  all 
phases,  fine  character,  references.  Box 
808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

and 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

AHENTION  . .  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
CONTEMPLATING  INCREASED 
CIRCULATION 

PRESENTLY  employed,  desires  HIGH¬ 
LY  COMPETITIVE  newspaper. 
Thorough  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  including  HOME  DE¬ 
LIVERY,  NEWSSTANDS.  DISTRIBU¬ 
TORS  which  will  be  used  effectively 
to  increase  circulation  and  revenue. 
CREATIVE  and  IMAGINATIVE,  yet, 
COST  CONSCIOUS.  Effective  organ¬ 
iser  and  administrator. 

Chart  Area  2  preferred. 

Age  40  .  .  .  Resume  upon  request. 
Box  682,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


QRCULA’nON  MANAGER  twenty 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  cir- 
ealation.  Desires  change  for  i>ersonal 
reasons.  References  ready  upon  re- 
QMt.  Promotion  minded  but  cost  con¬ 
scious.  Experienced  on  smail  daily 
and  op  to  60,000  class.  Family  man 
48.  Prefer  chart  areas  8,  4,  6,  9. 
Would  consider  Country  Circulation 
Managers  place.  Box  622,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLE,  WILLING  and  READY  to 
prove  myself  as  excellent  assistant  to 
Susy  circulation  manager,  publisher 
or  wholesaler.  19  years  experience  all 
phases.  Former  manager  of  large 
wholesale  book  and  newsagency.  At 
present  with  top  U.  S.  wholesaler. 
Age  84.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
travel.  Box  711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  fifteen 
yearn  experience,  desires  change.  Can 
produce  top  efficiency  in  department. 
t,xwllent  references.  Box  740,  Editor 
■  Publisher. 


MATURED,  seasoned  Circulation  Man- 
wants  all  around  position  west  ol 
the  Mississippi  preferred.  Your  situ- 
small  if  promotional 
effort  is  to  be  had.  Give  complete  In- 
romiMion  about  your  publication,  city, 
etc.  Box  741,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  STAFF  on  one  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  newspa- 
fiers  in  the  country  and  fornaer 
Ciassified  and  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  smalier  paiiers 
desires  a  job  as  Advertising 
Director  of  a  paper  in  the 
25,000  to  60,000  circulation 
bracket. 

THE  JOB  I  am  looking  for  is 
one  that  offers  a  challenge  that 
can  be  met  with  vim.  vigor 
and  know-how.  Age  36,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Best  of  references 
and  resume  available.  Box  806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BILINGUAL  COUPLE,  80’s  City  daily, 
run  border  weekly.  ApriL  Box  611, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  Makeup,  wire  and  staff 
directing  experience.  Six  years  on 
newsimpers.  Age  29.  married,  journal¬ 
ism  degree.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ 


MANAGING  OR  NEWS  EDITOR  — 
10  years  in  East,  South,  Midwest  as 
reimrter,  copyreader,  makeup  editor, 
news  editor.  Write  editorials.  Box  623, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EIDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wanta  larger  pai>er. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per's  6,000  circulation  area.  (Allege 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitious,  bard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
6  or  eastern  half  of  7,  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  AM  AVAILABLE 

after  Feb.  16,  1966.  Young,  capable, 
creative  newspaperman  fluent  in  6 
foreign  languages.  Experienced  public 
relations,  news  photography,  admin¬ 
istrative  processes.  Clean-cut,  intelli¬ 
gent.  aggressive.  Future  more  import¬ 
ant  than  starting  salary.  Presently 
employed.  Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  M.A.  Government,  26, 
wants  magazine  or  Public  Stations 
editing,  writing.  Box  617,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER :  Now  working  wants 
change  to  large  Eastern  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  camera,  makeup.  Public  re¬ 
lations.  J-Grad,  80.  married,  refer- 
ences.  Box  628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  23, 
seeks  job  on  p.m.  daily  in  E;ast.  Two 
years  experience  on  76,000  daily,  sports 
column  and  coverage  of  all  beats  and 
sports  events.  Draft  deferred,  em¬ 
ployed,  J-grad.  Write  Box  626,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  25,  1956 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITER. 
Former  sports  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  change.  Non-drinker.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Now  in  public  relations.  Want 
back  in  sports.  Box  608,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


AD-MINDED  EDITOR  with  12  year’s 
experience  on  poultry,  feed,  farm 
magazines.  Some  newspaper.  Strong  on 
production.  Chart  area  4,  6.  Farm 
editor  on  daily  or  trade,  house  organ 
editor.  Box  68,  Ocean  City,  N,  J. 

AGGRESSIVE  young  (22)  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  aggressive  news¬ 
paper:  vet,  two  years  college,  five 
years  practical  experience ;  desk  and 
edit  experience;  now  chief  of  seven- 
staffer  bureau  for  100,000  morning- 
evening  daily.  Box  716,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  29.  8  years  in 
business,  consumer  press.  Knows  auto¬ 
motive  industry,  general  business,  poli¬ 
tics.  Handles  Speed  Graphic,  has  car. 
Now  edits  national  trade  magazine. 
In  New  York,  but  can  relocate.  Box 
74^  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EmTOR  who  can  work, 
worry,  write.  Good  job  now  but 
stymi^.  Box  787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  metropolitan,  em¬ 
ployed,  years  of  experience,  desires 
smaller  community,  permanent:  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  production,  makeup, 
layout,  news  values ;  dependable,  ac¬ 
curate,  imiqrinative ;  also  experienced 
investigator,  trouble-shooter,  executive 
in  civilian,  military  capacities.  Also 
suitable  as  executive’s  assistant. 
Family  man,  excellent  references. 
Chart  Areas  10  or  12  preferred.  Box 

717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  6  years  varied  experience 
all  beats.  Strong  on  features,  jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  married.  29.  Box  720, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS,  11  years  medium,  metro 
dailies ;  straight  news,  photos ;  want 
challenge,  no  rover.  Box  736,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  of 
Mid-West  daily  is  moving  up  I  Seeks 
position  on  large  daily,  chart  area  12. 
9,  4.  I  write  crisp,  colorful,  human 
copy.  News,  features,  column.  All 
Sports.  EXCELLENT  REFERENCES. 
J-Grad,  married,  vet,  26.  Can  start  at 
once  I  Box  739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-photographer  6  years  all 
beats.  Seeks  responsible  post  on  top 
metropolitan  daily,  magazine  or  public 
relations.  U.  S.  (or)  foreign.  Know 
graphic  arts.  Single.  32,  will  travel. 
own  car.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SINGLE  REPORTER,  college 
graduate,  desires  change  on  larger, 
more  advanced  newspaper.  Box  718, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FX)UR““YEARS  0N“SMALL~1)AILIES 
— Reporter  wants  to  relocate  in  Illi¬ 
nois  or  western  Indiana.  Exiwrienced 
all  beats,  wire  desk,  sports,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Strong  on  city  hall,  courts.  Draft 
exempt,  single,  24,  owns  car.  Box  819, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BALD  but  not  batty.  Photo-features. 
Box  810. 

_ _ Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  Reporter — Six  and  half 
years  general  experience,  including 
police  and  court  house,  wants  respon¬ 
sible  simt  on  large  southern  dally,  re¬ 
liable,  journalism  degree,  vet,  single. 
36,  Reply  Box  817,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


IN  MEXICO,  Plentifully  experienced. 
Box  811 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  6  years’  experience 
as  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy  writ¬ 
er,  copy  editor  on  national  weekly 
magazine,  seeks  more  challenging  job 
on  dynamic  daily.  J-grad,  vet,  married. 
Prefer  government  or  politics  beat. 
Available  April  1.  Box  816,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  Public  Relations  writer. 
Young,  single  J-Grad.  draft-free,  top 
writer.  Local  weekly.  Trade  paper, 
political-sports  writing  experience. 
Editor  College  paper.  Can  do  back¬ 
room,  photo  work.  Chart  Area  2  pre-  j 
ferred.  Box  824,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRA- 
PHEIR.  Employed  editor  40,000  daily. 
16  years  metropolitan,  small  daily, 
magazine  experience  including  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  all  desks,  beats,  city,  wire, 
makeup ;  fast,  accurate  on  copy,  heads ; 
features,  topnotch  photographer:  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  backshop ;  direct  staff, 
take  direction;  sober,  stable:  88.  mar¬ 
ried  ;  daily,  weekly,  or  allied  field. 
Available  immediately.  Box  822,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -Three  years  general  as¬ 
signments.  beats,  bureau,  features, 
some  camera.  Versatile,  hard  worker. 
J-Grad,  26.  single,  draft-proof,  now 
employed.  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  Box  826. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  working;  knowhow:  like 
job  paper  20-40,000  class ;  city  hall, 
courts,  boards :  left  eye  bad :  ready : 
pay  own  way : 

Box  820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— College  education. 
Married,  26 — seeks  opportunity.  Will 
accept  news  assignment — Chart  Areas 
1,  2.  6.  Box  816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Top-Notch 
COPY  READER 
Slot,  Makeup,  Telegraph 

Sober,  dependable,  family,  car.  A.B. 
with  honors,  6  years  exiierience  on 
desk  and  all  beats.  Prefer  smaller 
city,  day  hours. 

Making  $160  weekly  on  400,000  plus 
p.m.  daily,  draft  exempt. 

Box  807,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


(XJMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  Elast  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jo^  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42- 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MeehatUeal 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Need  a  cost  conscious  man  who  is 
very  familiar  with  modem  production 
techniques?  Top  references,  etc.  Box 
703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIDDLE  AGED  MAN.  29  years  press¬ 
man,  good  health.  A-1  ability.  Fore¬ 
man  experience.  Take  pride  in  re¬ 
production  R.O.P.  color  since  1980. 
Want  steady  day  position  on  medium 
or  small  daily.  Experienced  on  Hoe. 
Scott.  Goss,  including  the  Universal 
and  Tubular  presses.  Now  employed 
nights.  Willing  to  move  to  any  state, 
after  April  1st.  Best  possible  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN— Would  like  to  relocate 
^art  Area  Five  or  Nine.  F\ill  of 
ideas  for  harmonious  Labor-Manage- 
HKnt  relationship.  Will  command  re¬ 
spect  through  knowledge  of  printing- 
NOT  politics.  Box  803,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran. 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  area; 
police  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


REPORTER  with  two  years  axpert- 
ence  on  a.m.  daily  seeks  public  re¬ 
lations  job  in  chart  area  1,  2,  or  6. 
J-grad,  23,  draft  exempt.  Write  Box 
624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  for  Agency  or  CkMnpany 
Editorial  Services:  12  creative  years 
In  public  relations,  editing-produeing 
publications,  writing  for  newspapers, 
national  magazines.  86,  Columbia  J- 
grrad.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  case  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
where  an  editor  was  held  in 
contempt  of  court  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  names  of  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  newspapers  can  lose  their 
rights  by  default. 

In  this  instance,  the  Galli¬ 
polis  Tribune  cooperated  with 
juvenile  court  authorities  for  so 
long  in  withholding  names  of  of¬ 
fenders  that  the  county  juvenile 
judge  apparently  got  the  idea 
this  policy  had  been  established 
by  law  and  he  had  the  right  to 
prohibit  publication. 

He  has  held  to  this  view  stub¬ 
bornly  although  at  least  one 
newspaper  in  another  part  of 
the  state  has  been  publishing 
the  names  of  juvenile  offenders 
regularly,  and  although  an  au¬ 
thority  on  newspaper  law  has 
stated  there  is  no  statute  in 
Ohio  prohibiting  a  newspaper 
from  printing  the  names  of 
juvenile  offenders  if  it  wants 
to. 

The  judge  deserves  credit, 
however,  for  agreeing  to  seek  a 
higher  court  ruling  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  feel  sure  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  win  the  appeal. 

But  we  wonder  how  many 
judges,  in  other  areas  where 
there  is  no  legal  restraint,  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  newspapers  do  not  publish 
the  names  of  juvenile  authori¬ 
ties  and  therefore  have  mistak¬ 
enly  assumed  this  must  be  a  re¬ 
sult  of  legal  restraint  instead  of 
cooperative  action  between 
newspapers  and  juvenile  courts  ? 

As  has  happened  in  other 
areas  of  news  coverage,  once 
newspapermen  abandon  the 
practice  of  opening  doors  to 
news  they  are  liable  to  find  the 
doors  permanently  closed  to 
them  when  they  do  try  it. 

♦  ♦  # 

It  is  our  understanding  that 
most  newspapers  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  youthful  of¬ 
fenders  under  the  age  of  16  (in 
some  cases  the  age  limit  is  18), 
but  we’ll  bet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  soul  searching  going  on 
in  every  newspaper  office  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  right  policy 
in  every  instance. 

The  week  before  the  Galli¬ 
polis  incident  in  Southern  Ohio, 
a  weekly  in  Northern  Ohio  ex¬ 
amined  its  own  policy  on  this 
subject  in  a  lengthy  editorial. 
Charles  A.  Mosher  and  Brad 
Williams,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Oberlin  News-THhune, 
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at  Thirty 


discussed  the  question:  “When 
should  the  News-Tribune  report 
news  of  juvenile  misbehavior? 
When  should  the  names  of  juve¬ 
niles  be  used  in  such  a  report?” 

The  paper  had  been  severely 
criticized  by  some  readers  for 
printing  the  names  of  two 
youthful  offenders  the  previous 
week.  The  editorial  explained 
the  names  were  used  “because 
there  already  was  considerable 
talk  around  town  concerning  the 
incident,  and  already  some  false 
and  exaggerated  reports,  and 
the  boys’  names  were  generally 
known.  In  such  circumstances 
we  believe  it  always  is  best  to 
state  the  simple  facts,  for  that 
serves  to  quiet  rumors  and  sen¬ 
sationalizing.” 

Also  the  editorial  said  “be¬ 
cause  of  all  the  recent  public 
discussion  of  school  discipline 
problems  here  and  of  alleged  ju- 
%'enile  misbehavior,  this  inci¬ 
dent  was  more  interesting  and 
significant  than  it  might  have 
seemed  had  it  been  merely  an 
isolated  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances  this  definitely  was 
‘news.’  ” 

The  paper  disagreed  with 
those  who  say  that  publication 
of  the  names  places  a  serious 
stigma  on  the  boys.  The  incident 
was  not  very  serious  in  itself 
and  there  was  no  cause  for 
lasting  disgrace,  it  said. 

'The  News-Tribune’s  code  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  interest 
to  others  who  face  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  The  editorial  said: 

“Our  motive  in  publishing 
such  incidents,  and  names,  is 
not  to  punish  or  disgrace  or 
harass  or  sensationalize.  We 
would  prefer  to  ignore  them. 
But  it  is  our  fundamental  belief 
that  secrecy  and  rumor  do  the 
greater  harm,  and  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  of  the  simple 
facts  is  best  for  all  concerned. 
That  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy.  To  a  degree,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  incident  will  de¬ 
termine  how  much  of  it  we  re¬ 
port.  But  favoritism  or  special 
preferment  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  a  factor  in  our 
decision.” 

*  «  * 

There  will  always  be  debate 
among  editors  as  to  which  is 
the  best  policy — to  publish  or 
not  to  publish  names  of  juvenile 
offenders.  The  most  recent  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  that  we  remember 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

F«b.  27-28 — New  Englend  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  At- 
societion,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  2-3 — Annual  Journalism  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsia 
School  of  Journalism,  Madison.  Wis. 

March  8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confarancs. 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

March  10-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Confarancs, 
Hotel  Orlando,  Decatur,  III. 

March  11-12 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
Winter  rrteeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
spring  convention,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meat- 
ing.  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-18— North  Carolina  Association,  third  annual  mechani¬ 
cal  conference.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  17-19 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  maat-  ' 
Ing,  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

March  17-21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  19-30— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  20-23 — Press  Photography,  15th  annual  Short  Course,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-24— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Tyler,  Texas. 

April  1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annua!  con¬ 
vention,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

April  4  -6— American  Public  Relations  Association,  12th  annual  I 
National  Conference  and  seventh  International  Public  Relations 
Institute,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  meeting, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

April  8 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Bermuda. 

April  14— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  ^ 
meeting,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Akron.  Ohio. 

April  15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  19-21  — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  I 
mooting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  70tti 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38t)i 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  7-1  I— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  I 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  18-19 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

May  21-25— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Management 
and  Costs  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

May  29-31 — International  Press  Institute,  fifth  general  assembly 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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This  is  a  fact:  112  million  Americans  lack  perfect 
vision  . . .  seven  out  of  ten  to  be  exact. 

This  is  a  fact  too  . . .  and  your  experience  will 
vouch  for  it:  newspapers  today  are  usually  read 
under  conditions  of  poor  lighting,  distraction  (a 
crowded  bus ...  a  jammed  train)  and  other  factors 
that  make  reading  a  visual  task. 

Even  under  these  conditions  however,  a  paper’s 
readability  needn’t  suffer.  Many  publishers  have 
changed  to  a  9  point  type.  That’s  the  ideal  solution 
for  fast,  easy  reading  that  readers  welcome. 

If  you’ve  considered  a  change,  here’s  a  sugges¬ 
tion  :  look  over  the  new  Corona  cuttings. 

Corona  saves  newsprint,  too! 


Although  Corona  looks  as  big  as  faces  a  full 
point  larger,  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller 
faces.  Therefore,  it  enables  you  to  get  more  words 
into  a  column  inch  and  save  on  newsprint,  while 
still  maintaining  highest  possible  readability. 

If  you  want  to  use  narrower  columns,  you  can 
trim  column  measures  and  still  obtain  good  legi¬ 
bility  with  Corona.  Your  best  choice  for  readability 
and  newsprint  economy  in  8-  or  7^/4-point  is 


corona 

Compare  the  Corona  “h”  and  the  Bodoni  Book  “h” 
(both  greatly  enlarged)  and  you  can  see  why  Corona 
is  so  perfectly  suited  for  newspaper  use.  To  achieve 
even  color  on  newsprint,  thin  lines  are  thickened  and 
thick  lines  thinned.  Corona  has  also  been  designed  to 
achieve  maximum  sharpness  of  image  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  mat  shrinkage. 

For  readability  and  newsprint  economy,  get  Corona! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  12  pt.  Bodoni  Book,  9  pt.  Corona  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 
Agmciat:  Atlanta,  Bottan,  Chicaga,  CUvaland,  Dallas,  La$  Angeles,  New  Yark,  San  Francisca.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linatype,  Limited,  Taranta,  Ontaria 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


momentunii 


sells  for  national  advertisers  in  New  York,  and  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  is  on  t/te  move . . .  with  circulation 
up  to  a  new  total  of  570,276*  and 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


up  728,985 


LINES 


including  a  419,997-line  gain  in  automotive  and  increases 
in  the  following  classifications:  Alcoholic  Beverages, 
Amusements,  Book  Publishers,  Confections,  Educational, 
Housing  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Industrial,  Insurance, 
Jewelry  and  Silverware,  Magazine  Publishers,  Medical, 
Public  Utilities,  Radio  &  TV  Stations,  Sporting  Goods, 
Tobacco,  Transportation  and  Wearing  Apparel. 

*ABC  9-30-55  *  *Media  Records,  Year  1955 


MOVE  GOODS  WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT’S  ON  THE  MOVE 


New'Vbrk  World  -Telegra 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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